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A Crime Club Detective Storyg 


From the time that M. G. Eberhart first introduced 
the capable and peppery nurse Sarah Keate in 
The Patient in Room 18, readers have clamoured for 
more stories featuring this indomitable nurse. Well, 
Sarah is back again in her grandest case. From the 
moment the door of the Brents’ country house 
opened to admit the two nurses urgently summoned 
by the doctor to attend young Craig Brent, the 
story holds the reader spellbound and moves through 
a maze of clues and family intrigue to a climax as 
thrilling as anything even this master has ever 

accomplished. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 

i 

•> Is? rse Sarah Keate, who, so far as the author knows, has 
been knitting for five years. 

Drue Cable, a young nurse, once married to 

Craig Brent, son of 

Conrad Brent, now married to 

Alexia Senour Brent, whose brother is 
Nicky Senour. 

Also 

Peter Huber, staying at the Brent house 

Dr. and Maud Chi very, also friends of the Brents 

and 

1 P ° llCe * State troo P ers - and domestics. including 

Anna Haub, a maid ; and Beevf.ns, a butler. 

There is a cat, but he did not do the murder. 
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Anna Haub opened the door, and at thcraajje iimfc'jof me 
opened the door upon murder. Naturally, I ~<tfdnn'£fiow that 
and take to my heels. 

Her solid figure was a sharp black and white against the 
baroque richness and colour of the hall behind her. She wore 
a white cap as crisp and fresh as her apron. Her face was 
round and shone ; her light straight hair was drawn tightly 
backwards. But what I really saw was the look of frightened 
recognition in her china-blue eyes. She was not looking at 

me ; she had given me the barest glance. She was looking at 
■Drue, who came with me. ° 

Drue^hlP InH Y e expe ^ ed -” “tending to explain that we, 
but T I’ , we , re nurses Dr. Chivery had sent for. 

. Vf dldn 1 t * * or 1 had t0 follow the maid’s look and I turned 
to D r u e who stood beside me. As I turned, Drue took her 

^An„aro£r r Anna Ut hmv , Lt d ? •" ‘ qUC ° r Shaken brMth ’ 

that h Drue a cfhIe e i!^ k “ Anna ’ S e y cs_were m.V first indication 
her life It CVer seen ° r hcard of the Brent family in 

inthe'train h,t PK extraordlnaril y silent and a little pale 
,. e y ai n that February morning ; she had been Avtn 

r Z & C m d ‘\ a ‘ *1* 5 « 0n " nUrSe (for ‘hey had S 
mr ixvo) should be me, Sarah Keate ; but she had not tint 

b2&Sssh-* r™r m 

which billowed her full L? ed an old ' fash,on ed curtsy 

The look of fright h b aCk , sk,rt around her s o^ d ankles. 

looked oyer hef shouWer'Ta fa her ^ a " d *•« 

house and safd L ba ^ k '^ rd s into the depths of the 

d low and distressed voice “ Oh miss i 
^ {"w?” 1 ’ y° u 0 ^htn’t to have come here’’ 

hancL inTheif *’l ^ 0111 b ° th her sturd V httle 

" Anna m teu'me th * ^ 
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He—lie—I don’t know, ma’am. It only happened last 
night. Miss—you’d really better go. Before they know.” 

Drue took a long breath and said, “ I hoped you would 
come to the door, you or Beevens. Anna, I'm coming ic. 
What room is he in ? ” 

His own room. He, oh, but, madam,” said Anna, on lix 
verge of tears. Drue stepped inside the hall. I followed and 
closed the door behind me, for Anna was too stricken to move. 
There was a quick impression of a massive hall and stairway 
that was all dark wood panelling, and a floor made of squares 
of black and white marble ; of high-backed chairs and long 
Italian tables ; of rich but subdued colour in the tapestries 
and rugs. Anna wrung her clean pink hands together, and 
Drue said, ” It’s all right, Anna. I’m a nurse, you remember; 
they sent me here to take care of him.” 

She too gave a quick look along the depths of the great hall; 
there were doors, solid slabs of dark carved wood, but there 
was a kind of thickness and padded quality in the place that 
made me feel no one was likely to hear our voices. She went 
quicklv to the stairway and stopped and seemed to listen, 
looking upwards. Her soft, green tweed suit was sleekly 
tailored to her slender, erect figure ; her profile against th^ 
dark wood panelling was clear and white, and her crimsoh 
mouth was rather set, yet obviously it was held so only by the 
strongest effort of will. 

Just then something happened that threatened it. hor 
there was a tiny scamper of sound somewhere near, a pause 
and a silence which had a quality of the most intent obser¬ 
vation. We all looked at the back of the hall ; at the entrance 
to some passage stood a small creature in a veritable agony of 
watchfulness. Stood there for only a second or two, then Dru£ 
said with a break in her voice, ” Sir Francis,” and with a tiny 
rush of feet, a throbbing sound in its throat, the little thing 
hurled itself across the great hall towards us. 

Towards us ? Towards Drue. It leaped into her arms ana 
strove frantically, almost sobbing, to lick her face and her 
hands. It was a Yorkshire terrier, a tiny thing, his long fore¬ 
lock hanging down over his glistening eves. 

Anna said, ” He’s never forgotten, miss.” l" 

Drue held the little terrier tight and put her face do'^ 
against its little frenzied body for a long moment. Ihen she 
looked up the stairway and put her hand to her mouth a g a “*’ 
It was no longer the firm resolute line it had been. She tooK a 
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quick breath, and, still holding the kittle dbg, started, up the 
stairs. The maid made a futile, wohrbitive move frirward 
and stopped. Drue did not look back,. So again I followed, 
c* Anna finally followed me. 'As I turned at the >vide 
rinding and looked back, I saw her coming-after me, her foot¬ 
steps soft on the thickly-carpeted stairway, rpmid face lifted 
anxiously and faintly purple as she passed below a band of 
purple light from the stained glass window above the landing. 

\Yhen I reached the top of the stairway, Drue was already 
half-way down a long wide corridor which seemed to run the 
length of the house and was intersected once by a narrow 
corridor which seemed to go towards a servants’ wing. Along 
the mam corridor towards the north end of the house a man— 
the workman who had met us at the train—seemed to be 
sorting mv bags from Drue’s by examining the initials and 
tags. Our rooms then were to be where he left our bags. I 
made a mental note of the door he opened and went along the 
hall southward, in Drue's wake. Anna followed me 

w - V ? lo , ng , . Dr,,c sto PP e(1 - The hall was gloomy, 

fall in Wa ;l a . d T ark <: ;v >n the early spring with a fine, cold rain 
tailing. But I could see her pause for an instant with her hand 

a door-knob ; -then she opened the door and disappeared. 

“ HohfM iwhoby tha! time was just behind me, said, 
Holy Mo her of Cod 1 But I could do nothing. . . .” And 
wrung her hands again. 

ONmconfmJ h ? d , SO T i de , a of clarif >' in « the situation and my 
° 'f cd s . tate mlnd at the same time. For I stated mv 

*1 a dear voice. *Y„u don', understand 
f am a nurs f ’ Mv name is Sarah Keate. Miss Cable is a nurse 

was sent U her 0 e C t a o nS«c°a Mr" Craig Brent" 1 ^ ‘ 

IndTnfmto 1 *£T 1 too. op 

folfowld ‘° thC r °° m be y° nd and naturally, again, r 

poltota the^dK^ 1 "' dUSk ?> 50 thc hig.'canopied four- 
heht from the'wtnlt “ l Vas outbned hulkilv against thc grey 

fireplace'wd^ t *' 0 " 8 ‘ he ,°PP ositc wal1 There wL a 

"'as lKd S: d V o^ Ue ’ 

stood there° ^ ^ 
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bed, looking very long under the white blanket cover, and 
Drue had her face on his hand which lay outside. 

Anna stepped towards the kneeling, slender figure and said 
softly, " Oh, you mustn't. If his father finds you here. . . ." 

Drue lifted her head. She flung off her hat, so her liglA- 
brown hair, brushed upwards from her temples and breaking 
into short curls on the top of her small head, shone softly, like 
gold, in the light and looked dishevelled, like a child’s. Her 
face was very pale ; she looked upward beseechingly at Anna 
and whispered, “ Is he going to die ? " 

“ No, no," cried Anna. “ No, please God.". 

There was a moment of complete silence, with only the 
fine rain whispering against the windowpanes. Then Drue 
said, " No, I won’t let him die. I’m a nurse. I know what 
to do. . . .” Her fingers were on his pulse. “ Where is the 
chart ? The doctor must have left orders. Give them to 
me . . .” 

Anna went back to a table, and Drue rose in a swift motion 
and followed her. I went closer to the bed and stood there 
looking down at my patient—Craig Brent. He was asleep. 

Obviously it was a drugged sleep. I didn’t know, then, 
what was wrong, and I didn’t like the drawn look in his face. f 
young and lean, with good bones, a rather stern, brown 
profile, and deeply-hollowed eyes. I didn’t like his pulse 
either when I put my fingers lightly on his wrist. 

Whatever this man, this house and the people in it meant to 
Drue, to me then, the main thing was my patient. Drue and 
the maid had withdrawn with the chart to a curtained doorway 
which seemed to lead to a dressing-room. I followed. It was 
a small room, with windows along one side and cupboards 
lining the other ; at the other end of it was another door 
leading into a bathroom. Drue was reading the doctor’s orders 
intently, and Anna was close beside her, watching Drue’s face 
and knotting her fingers nervously in her apron. Drue was 
white, and the upward gleam of the light outlined the clean line 
of her chin and cheekbones, and cast a soft shadow around her 
eyes. She looked up directly at me with a poignant appeal in. 
her eyes and her mouth. She thrust the tablet into my hands 
and said to Anna in a whisper that was as chilled and cold as 
the rain outside, " Anna, who shot him ? ” 

Well, that gave me a real and most unwelcome start ; it was 
the first I’d known of that. They had said at the registry office 
(or rather, I remembered suddenly, Drue had said when she 
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persuaded me to take the case with her) only that there'd 
been an accident. Not that it was a shooting accident. I 
don’t like shootings. I held the tablet in a hand suddenly 
gone stiff. 

Anna shook her head. “ They said accident,” she whispered. 
Ill fact, our whispers and the dreary day, the silence in the 
great, thick-walled house and the whisper of rain against the 
wmdows gave the whole thing a kind of eeriness. Drue’s 
small hands caught Anna’s shoulders. 

“ Anna, you must tell me. What happened ? ” 

I don’t know, Miss Drue. I swear I don’t know. They 
found hun in the garden, there by the hedge ...” 
u In the garden ? When ? ” 

Last night. About eleven. They carried him into the 
house and sent for the doctor.” 

accident ^ they ^ ? How could there have been an 
and went ‘ gUn " A " na ' S eyeS WavCTed 

c ;$ f. leven °’ clock at ni ght ? ” said Drue. ” In the garden ? 

nothing. T,i e rain swished gently against the 

the afterno!^ d l ** W *! , then P erha P s three o’clock in 
Fin^ n ’ but J lt secmed la ter because of the dark day 
Fmally, Drue said, ” Who brought him in ? Who found 

butler maid SWaUoWed ’ “ Bee vens—you remember him—the 
«. 1 Y j S «, 1 ^member. Who else ? ” 

H*’ s i-MnCrai^v"’ 4 k " 0W him - 

^ “ Is h ' 

the slot' j tlfey were mil,?™ Mr '- Nicky and Bcevens heard 
locking up fo? tlTnieh t M m “ rn ‘ n S- r °pm, and Beevens was 

foundlum-he'd Sed hv li, ? !g CaU ?2 for hel P- and they 

at^nce. Mr.VeS^ * ^utn'TsTa? 

!%n tllTg care “? Yo^’" P'^ding. " Who’s 
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Bullet . . whispered Drue after a moment and seemed • 
to shiver a little, and I looked at the tablet in my hand. 

Drue waited while I read it. I knew she was watching me to 
see what I thought of what I read there and I knew, too, that 
she was counting on my skill and experience. That was wh 
she had made me come with her. & 

Well, it was serious enough, but not necessarily fatal. The 
bullet had entered his shoulder ; they had got it out, without 
benefit of X-ray or operating-room. It must have been a 
fairly ticklish task for the local doctor. I frowned, reading and 
weighing my patient's chances. Drue said, whispering, “ Will 
he live ? ” 

" I hope so. I’ll take night watch.” 

” That’s the hardest,” she said. She put her hands on my 
arm and, with pleading in her eyes, said, “ Let me take it. 
I’ll call you if anything goes wrong.” 

“ All right. I’ll sleep with one eye open. There’s really 
nothing we can do now except watch his pulse and his breath¬ 
ing. If he takes a bad turn ...” I stopped. In that case 
there would be plenty to do and that quickly. I said to Anna, 

“ Stay with him, please, while I get into my uniform.” 

Anna nodded and I turned into the bedroom and a woman ^ 
had quietly entered the room and was standing beside the bed7 
leaning over the unconscious man, and she had placed one 
white pointed hand upon his forehead. 

Well, of course that particular gesture has much the same 
effect upon me that a red rag is said to have upon a bull. 
Soothing the fevered brow is a peculiarly revolting idea of 
nursing. I said in a low but perfectly clear voice, ” I’ll have 
to ask you not to disturb mv patient,” and the woman looked 
up, coolly, at me. ” Oh,” she said. “ You’re the nurse.” 

She was a young woman of about medium height and 
beautiful ; she had a pointed, delicate face, a slender, fine 
nose, and a small yet deeply-curved mouth, with a full underlip 
which looked, oddly, both sensitive and cruel. Her hair was a 
misty, dark cloud, very short, so it moulded her small, fine 
head in a way that made me think of a Greek statue of a boy. 
Her eyelashes shaded her eyes softly, so you caught only the 
lights'back of them, not a full candid glimpse of her eyes. 
She reminded me then irresistibly and always after that ol 
medieval portrait beside a Greek statue, which sounds con¬ 
fusing, but may have been a slight indication of our Alexias 
rather remarkable versatility ; but there was the same fineness 
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and the same fragile beauty and the same lurking comprehen¬ 
sion of cruelty that one catches a faint chilling glimpse of 
below the beauty and satins and pearls of ancient portraits, 
kalian, I should say—certainly there was no buxom old-time 
glemish or German beauty here. But there was beauty. A 
watchful, wary beauty. She wore a crimson suit and a white 
blouse and a string of real pearls. And I didn’t like her. 

Having looked me up and down, she turned again, deliber¬ 
ately, to the bed and straightened the bed-clothing a little 
and put her hand against Craig Brent's brown cheek for an 
instant. She did it very possessively, intending, clearly, to 
put me m my place. Before I could reciprocate (for if it was 
my case it was my case), Drue walked out of the dressing- 
room foUowed closely by the littler terrier and by Anna. The 
hrst thing I noticed was that the terrier ducked swiftly back 
mto the dressing-room, and Anna made an abortive motion to 

do so too but misjudged direction and brought up with a bump 
against the wall. ^ 

The woman in the red suit was looking at Drue. Drue 

otw ed ' rat Jl er . curious . 1 suppose, that they faced each 

hnnri l slowl y the woman’s white, pointed 

AdlmnTr t ° her ]on %: £' hite throa t. a "d she said in V clear 

housT? p " volce ' Drue Cable 1 How dare y° u enter m y 


II 

Drue whispered, “ Alexia . . 

hprfiP 1 dl< P 1 kn ? w wh ? Alexia "'as (unless, by the look on 
but m’ t °‘ T of the more expert Borgkrs) 
tiEerlfke^or .h 6 I" lght Ieap Strai 6 ht across the bed! 

hfnd stiU clnn» t A ° at T tead ° f her °'™' where her lovely 
snatchThem g ‘° her peark <l ulte as if one of us intended Z 

quiet d i S " kC<1 h6r eVe " m ° re Str0n S‘y- 1 s aid abruptly, " Be 

mmmm 
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Drue walked towards me, and the woman. Alexia, her eyes 
still fixed upon Drue, came too. There was an instant when it 
looked as if they would meet at the door with something of the 
effect of gasoline and a match in careless juxtaposition, but 
they didn’t, for Drue came quickly into the hall and AlexM. 
followed. I closed the door (it seemed to be my only function so 
far in the Brent house) and. possibly with some further idea 
of clarifying things. I said as I had said to Anna, “ I am Nurse 
Sarah lveate. Miss Cable and 1 were sent here . . ." 

The woman in red interrupted, still looking at Drue. “ Oh, 
yes,” she said, with a little scorn in her voice, “ I’d forgotten 
you were a nurse. So that’s the way you got into the house, 
i hese seem to be your tactics. Craig was sick when you got 
hold of him in the first place, wasn't he ? It will be different 
this time. I’m here and this is my house.” 

Drue went as white as paper. “ But he didn’t marry you. 

I watched the papers. He didn’t marry any one.” 

There was a gleam of triumph in Alexia’s eyes. She said, 

“ You didn’t read them thoroughly enough. I’m Mrs. 
Brent." She added slowly, smiling, watching Drue, “ Now 
you know how I felt the night you came back here with 
Craig.” 

Alexia . . .” Drue said stiffly, and stopped. And Alexiar 
still smiling, said, ” But I’m not Mrs. Craig Brent. I married 
Conrad, instead. It was a very quiet wedding—Conrad wished 
it so. But now, you see, this is my house, and I have every 
right to protect Craig from you now . . .” 

” Conrad! " cried Drue. " Craig's father l ” Colour came 
back into her lips. 

Alexia said sharply, ” Naturally. For }’our own good I'm 
telling you you'd better leave. Craig doesn't want you. 
Conrad won’t have you here.” 

Up to that point the interview had been candid to an 
embarrassing degree. But just then there was a kind of secret 
shifting of the emotions which had been hurtling around my 
defenceless (but I must say heartily listening) ears. Drue said 
slowly and thoughtfully, " I came here. Alexia, because they 
said Craig might die. But now that I’m here, if I can, I—I'm 
going to find out what really happened." 

Alexia's eyes sharpened. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I believe you know what I mean,” said Drue rather slowly, 
watching Alexia. 
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“ I haven’t the faintest idea,” said Alexia swiftly, too 
swiftly. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Drue said, still very 
quietly, “ Perhaps not. But I’m going to talk to Craig.” 

£fL ".He's—he’s too sick,” said Alexia quickly. " You can't. 
Besides, Conrad won’t let you.” 

“ Conrad can’t stop me,” said Drue. 

" Oh. can’t he ! ” cried Alexia. ” You'll see.” 

Again Drue seemed to consider for a moment. Then she said 
with something very honest and appealing in her voice and 
lace Alexia, you are Conrad’s wife. It’s nothing to you— 
friericb a PP 6 ” e d tbe P ast ' * don’t suppose we can be 

” Friends ! ” said Alexia with a sharp little laugh. 

xrWvf steadiI y» “• • • but there is no reason why 

»n!L Sh ? U ^ ld object to my nursing Craig, and to my having an 
understandmg with him.” 8 

divoS^um.” understandin g'” ^ id Alexia, “ via the 

hornnc ll \ tha ! ,, \ b ^ gan D r ue ' ver y white now and firm, “was 
because he Wanted it and ...” 

*nmFtr ta f n l y ' he 'T anted it »" cut in Alexia. “ Did he ever 

kZwhediH t n’f y0 ?f- later ? ^° U d ° n,t need t0 answer that - 1 
wen in S ‘ Xt « n ° good arguing with me, Drue. Besides, 

W f d m X ln P uer ! ce Wlth Conrad in your favour—and I 

y~£SS5dVhS ‘ , m,st f ake r that - he would stiU no ‘ i*«. 

houJ An,? r h 5 anS for Cra, g- He won’t have you in the 

the time of thedivorre ^He' off ° U , d have K lven >t to you at 

you, in your circZsTamS"[ muSt ha X. e see ™ d to 

down quite as if Drue’s skirt wer» e ,K nCe jt' Vept Drue “P and 
/patched (as a matte? of far, n thr ? adba r e and her shoes 

fee S0 H 

^ Wind s 
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rigid that onlv her eyes were alive, and they were blazing. 
Alexia stopped smiling and became perfectly still, too, and 
tense. So I knew it was time to do something. I’ve dealt with 
too many hysterical patients and even occasionally a hysterical 
student nurse not to know that when a woman stops talking-^,, 
and looks like that one must act—but quickly. 

I put my arm through Drue’s and said with some haste and 
firmness, “ I’m going to change my uniform. Come with me, 
Drue.” 

I drew her along with me towards the rooms at the end of 
the hall where our bags had been taken. Alexia called after 
us, lifting her voice, ” There is a six-thirty train. The station 
wagon will be at the door at six.” She stood there, I was sure, 
watching our progress down the hall. The little terrier had 
quietly emerged from the bedroom close to Drue. I wasn't 
aware of him until we reached my room and I saw that Drue 
went inside first and the terrier came, too. 

Again I closed the door. I said, "Well ...” a little 
forcefully and put down my handbag and gloves, and took 
off my hat. 

It was a pleasant room, plainly furnished, but bright with 
chintz and plenty of windows. It was obviously intended for 
just such use—a trained nurse, an extra guest. Along one 
wall was a door into a bathroom which connected on the other 
side with the room Drue was to have, and her bags were 
stacked there, for I went and looked. 

W hen I came back, Drue was standing by the window, 
holding the dog tight in her arms, looking down through 
the streaming rain. 1 took out my keys, knelt to open the 
suitcase that held a supply of uniforms and said, ” All right. 

What’s all this about i ” . 

She turned from the window. ” I had to do it tins way, 
Sarah. I had to come and I had to have you with me. I didn t 
dare tell you he’d been shot. I was afraid you wouldn t 


come. 

” You knew good and well I wouldn’t have come. 

“ They telephoned to me, you see, from the Registry office. 
As soon as I heard it was—was Craig, it was like—well, fate. 
As if . . .” Her voice stopjied and, after a moment, she saia 
in a kind of choked way. ” As if that was why I had Earned to^ 
bo a nurse. So I could nurse him. I hey said lie might not 
live, and ”—she finished in an unsteady whisper— there is so 

much I haven’t said to him.” 
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The room was very quiet for a moment. That’s the gnawing 
heartache of death, of course ; the thought of the things you 

didn’t say and now cannot ever say. The permanent severance 
of communication. 

« did no go° d to think of that. I rustled out a starchv 
uniform and said briskly, " Well, you’re here now and so am I * 
1 got up from my knees—not too easily, for I’m well past the 
age of springing lightly from cliff to cliff like a gazelle or 
perhaps I mean a mountain goat—well, at any rate I got up 
and put the uniform on the bed. “ He looks pretty tough 
Inat s why you telephoned to me yourself ? ” 

"n th « gj 1 at the Registry office let me telephone 

to you and make the arrangements. I was afraid if she talked 
to you she’d tell you the truth ...” 

I said tritely, " Honest confession is good for the soul M 

and Itrlnned nUrSing "? tCh " dth the second-hand on ’it 
ana strapped it to my wrist. 

“ Sarah, you are a darling.” 

Fiddlesticks. You mean, I’m a good nurse ” But T let 

myself look at her then and she smiled fain the 

ctnr,r” U T d ^ etter t ? ke off y° ur jacket and get on with the 
4a7’ She S To d nKH CtlCaUy ' ° bedient, y she slipped off her suit- 

^rl Wts. 2WJS’ 

the constant coming and *? ^ of 

and sometimes months A r ^ • e mterru ptions, the weeks 

long or troublesome 1 case—that^maif ° Ut ° f & ht while ™ a 
yet she had never raSToneH ™ k" P . a P rivate nurse’s life. 

&terstice. so to speak. Units ttaTudden*H h ' S P lrt,cular 

of a very smitten ihd attentiw vomr^ofe^e °? P ' ng awa >’ 
ago, was such a hint. y interne, a few months 
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I got out studs. " I’ve got to hurry. You and this Craig 
Brent met and married. It must have been very quiet—I 
usually know about these things. Well, then you were 
divorced. Conrad must be Craig's father and he must have 
money. Alexia, who does not appear to be exactly 
friend . . 

“ She was, well, expecting to marry Craig, when we met, 
Craig and I,” Drue said in a dry voice and stopped. 

“ It must have been charming for her,” I said. 

“ Sarah.” She whirled around. ” It wasn’t—I didn’t mean 
—oh ...” She bit her lip and looked at me with eyes that 
were bright with tears. 

“ Charming for all of you,” I said. “ At any rate, last night 
Craig was shot and you inveigled me (under false pretences) 
to come here with you on the case. That’s all I know. 

" It’s all there is to know,” she said bleakly. ” It was ail 
wrong, you see, from the beginning. I’d better tell you. We 
oughtn’t to have married. He—we were so young. That was 

over a year ago.” , . 

A year ago ! So now she felt aged and adult and looked back 

on herself a year ago as being very young. She couldn’t have 
been, allowing even for the years of her training, more than 

twenty-four at the very most. . , , a 

She went on quickly, “ Craig—you see. he was sick; he 
was home on leave and he was in an auto accident and broke 
his arm. It was a compound fracture and he was in the 
hospital five weeks. Five weeks,” she said, “ and three days. 
I was one of his nurses. And the day he came out we were 


married.” 

* * On ? 

“ Yes That—that was one of the troubles later. His father, 
you see.’ wanted him to be in the diplomatic service. All his 
life he’d been destined for that and he’d got, a year or so before, 
his first appointment. It was a consular appointment not 
much, but a beginning. It was in South America, and it was 
when he was at home on his first leave that we met. Like 


that. 


I put in a stud and said, " And married. ii v 

“ Yes. He—oh, it’s one of those stones So simple reaJJy 
and so wrong. We oughtn’t to have married then. We didn£, 
know°each other. really. There wasn’t time. Wed 
tell each other things ; things about our lives and the « g 
that had happened to us before, but none of it seemed 
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matter then. We . . She stroked the little dog’s head her 
face bent above him. “ We had a little time together ; not 
much, because his leave had been extended but still it was 
nearly up. So we had to come home. That is, we came here. 
CTlo see his father." She stopped again. I fastened in the last 
St V d and said> " * ta ^ e Papa was surprised." 

,, j hadn’t bcen told.” Her face was still lowered over 
the dog but had a kind of fixity and whiteness. “ You see 
that was wrong, too. He had other plans for Craig ” She 
stopped again, stroking the dog’s head 
“ Alexia,” I said. 

She glanced at me once, quickly. “Yes. They weren’t 

W y toM hfr hi 6 and Craig ‘- ¥ they had been > Crai S would 
a kTnd nfnni b ? for 5 we n ? ai f ricd - 111 another wav. But it was 

know^hirthen ?! 1 ?? *' U had u Cen f ° r a loi1 S time - 1 didn't 

• Untd we came here and Alexia was here. It 

int^ thiT.’n d 6 ‘ m J anuar y ov er a year ago and we came 
haWn b J5S. lt Was a ! ter dinner and they were 

librarv with a r tbe bbrar y and his father came out of the 
beaudf.rid a P m h,S hand * then A,cxia eame. She was so 
wen U t td t ^h^ t rT- 3 C T SOn> trai,i ng dinner-gown and she 
*4 -VP 1- face to be kissed and he 

thatvorni?rMim* d Kl C S eping *n myself the stron 6 impression 
got Certainkt a V Ught ha ,j e ' vel1 deserv ’ed the shooting he had 

^^ ly a„ A X C °Cjo t y be CXPCCtCd f ° «“* D?UC now 

a~ r«a 

over the dog so I couldn’t spp but sbe lowered her face 
forelock with finger that trembled^" t0 Sm °° th ° Ut his long 

bo there were fireworks,” I said. ' 

we were married^PeSitSf didn’t realise that when 
until after we were SSL u• V f C [ a, g hadn’t told his father 
was impossibleH e f/ HlS ****** told me our marriage 


tin thing 
himself 


now, in 
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view of our marriage, he wouldn't. He said Craig’s career was 
washed up because of our marriage and that for that reason 
alone he would have refused him the money that was necessary, 
even if he had approved of his wife—me—as a person. He 
^•idn t like me . but that wasn’t all. I—I was a nurse, you 
see.” She lifted her shining head a little proudly. “My 
family were good and old. too. But I couldn’t help him, 
socially. Not directly, you know, with wires at my hand to 
pull. He explained all that to me.” 

I sniffed You couldn’t look at Drue Cable and not know 
she had good breeding ; it was in every line of her face and 
every motion of her body as it is in a thoroughbred. I am no 
snob. I’ve nursed too long to have anything but a kind of 
respectful recognition of certain qualities like courage and 
truth and gentleness which, heaven knows, can exist anywhere. 
But I’ve nursed long enough to have seen something of 
heredity ; natural laws are natural laws, and you can’t get 
around them. 

“ So Pa Brent resorted to the good old-fashioned dis¬ 
inheriting threat. Or what amounted to it. What did Craig 
say to all this ? " 

“ Craig laughed at first. Then he wouldn’t even talk of it. 
He told me to forget it ; he said it wasn’t important, to pay'-* 
no attention to what his father said. But I couldn’t help 
paying attention. Because Mr. Brent told me that the only 
thing to do was for us to end our marriage as—as abruptly as 
it began.” She was quoting. I could tell it from the bitterness 
that then, for the first time, came into her voice. 

I got out of my wool dress and reached for my uniform 
and I remember that I stood there for an instant staring at her. 
For the way she spoke gave me a hint as 10 what was going to 
come next, and I really couldn't believe it. “ You surely don’t 
mean to say you agreed to that,” I cried, astonished. 

She started to braid the dog’s long forelock, her fingers 
very gentle but still unsteady. “ Not just then. I couldn’t. 
We stayed on a little. Craig's leave had been given another 
month’s extension. Then Alexia came batk and—and Nicky, 
she said, bending over the dog. " Her twin brother. 

There was a rather long pause while she braided and 
rebraided the soft forelock. Then.” she went on finally,^ 

“ Craig had to go to Washington. His father wanted me to 
stay here ; he said we must get to know each other better. 
That pleased Craig ; he hoped it meant his father was coming 
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^ound. So he asked me to stay, and I did. I went to the train 
with him and he kissed me and said he’d be back in a week. 
It was there at the station—where we got off the train " 

Intif 1 to^y” 7 ° Vei * thG d ° 8 again> “ 1 never saw Crai g a g a ^ 

" A’ ever —why not ? ” 

« e bad to sta y lon g er in Washington, two weeks, three 

fa . ther dldn t want to know me better. Alexia was 
here all the time, too. It wasn’t very pleasant.” Her voice 

teWtf a " d ahe M , id ' “ Besides, there was Nicky. 
Craig didn t come back, and I couldn't stay here I went 

away/’ She stopped, as if that was ail the story 

that mean .. to , te11 me yon let them influence you like 

So you walked out and never returned ? ” 

moment ' vaSnt - aU ’r she . said and seemed to think for a 

ta cwTi act 4 in , the order which would make 

cjcarest to me. She frowned and said : “ You see 

• K?rt h ’ I r C0l f ldn t sta y here. So I left. But that wasn’t ah' 

lon^n e \v ra h ? g ? VC U fi hlS ^ ob * That was whv he stayed so 
long in Washington. He had decided to get training as a nilot 

^aSly'” 6 .‘. he war b ^’ 1 ™ a " O befor r e a we n lo a t s fni^o ui 

weeks°t e c d e F^MbaE. ^ «“» a ™tter of 

me a ‘, r f orce - He hadn’t talked to 

berime* Ko i . he went, and I understood whv. It was 

training they wouldn’t tat ' a " d ^ 0r t . lat particular course of 
that umilhe y apphetforh f man : He know 

wrote to me andtold me.” ^ ‘ knOW 11 untU Mr ’ Brent 

a pity” for*it Mtme stanl?', ^• the “ oment » was really 
nodded slowly, as if I’d^sked°he^f ade< B? ate . t ° say- She 

& i « --'"how 

£& s? jst} j~ ffitaraysr. swr 

He said that Craig now wanted to^ttr^^apUm^d 
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that I was—again—the obstacle. He said that he regretted 
everything he had said to me ; he said that he was ready to 
accept our marriage—that is, our eventual marriage.” She 
stopped and took a long breath and I saw tlie picture complete. 

It was incredible, of course. Except that women like Drue j£ 
can be just that incredible. 

“ So you believed him. You agreed to let bygones be by¬ 
gones. And you promised to divorce Craig, let him complete 
his training, and then remarry.” 

“ That,” said Drue, “ was the'idea.” 

” Good heavens, Drue ! ” 

“ I know. But then it seemed right. We had married so 
quickly, you see. Craig was giving up his job ; and his father 
convinced me that the one thing he wanted was to get into the 
air force. Mr. Brent was—I can’t tell you how convincing he 
was. He asked me to forgive him for everything he’s said in 
anger. He said that he believed at last that Craig and I really 
loved each other. He said that Craig had set his heart upon 
becoming a pilot and getting into the army or the navy air 
force. He said Craig was deeply patriotic—and he is. I knew 
that. He said that what it—the divorce, I mean—really 
amounted to was merely a long engagement, and not very ^ 
long at that. He made it seem so reasonable and so right. He 
said that Craig would never ask me for it himself and if I loved 
Craig 1 would get the divorce. And that as soon as the year of 
training was tip we could remarry.” 

It was clear enough ; still incredible, if one didn’t know 
Drue, but clear. What was also pretty clear was dirty work 
at the crossroads. 

" So you got the divorce ? ” 

“ Yes. It took six weeks.” 

” And Craig got his training ? ” 

a »» 

l es. 

" What happened then ? 

“ I don’t know.” 

” You don’t . . .” „ 

She shook her head and looked away from me. He 

didn’t come back.” 

“ But didn’t he understand why you did it ? Dtdn t you 

see each other and write and ...” . , ^ 

She shook her head again. ” No. That is, I did write a 
few times. But he didn’t answer. The divorce went through 
very quietly and—and so quickly. And that was all. 


11 
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him^” a moment ’ ^ sa ’d. And vou never tried to see 

my pride ^ m0Uth m ° VCd 3 Httle wr 3' I y- " You see. I had 

*, And bad cost her en ough. Well. I didn't say it. I pulled 
my uniform over my head and struggled through it and 

onlv^f^ W f tCh ' F ° r aU Shc d said so much >t had been 
only a few minutes. 

But now,” she said unexpectedly, " it’s different Pride 
doesn’t seem to matter so much. I’m older I'm ait adult 
now and a woman. I know what I want. I was—such a child 

wenfto ?L S '™ 3 Child ’ 1 didn '‘ sa y but took my cap and 
went to the mirror so as to adjust it to hide the white lock in 

mymther abundant auburn iiair. » And now youvecomt 

a look a I ? on ’. ent in silen ce. In the mirror I watched 

shesaM " Ylf mma i .° n C ° me slowl y intt > her face. Finally 
Y fs. now I ve come back. I had to.” Y 

weapon glVen Up long a S° her best and strongest 

saidbrSflv U " d tr S a t n nd r U l ge , tting t0 ° much o{ Alexia.” I 

stand Craig.” y p hlm - But 1 cannot under- 

voi^hichttn^i £dj°lTke £ t** “ 

defiance with Alexia she had h#»A T; Exce P t for her flair of 

of mind ever ^nce we stLted to Sr, Cru * hed stat " 
This was not, however her nntnrl? B ^ llfold * 1 real 'sed then, 
life. She wi a perfectIv SSlSS and cuatomar y reaction to 
young woman with considerable^! ?? d alt °gcther charming 
had certainly, ho^ tjen hri^ b T“~ Which up to then 

degree. But to a marked 

she was still heartbreaking in il dd and obviously 

nevertheless, she hadlvofced Wth the man wh ™. 

It’s h onf y a now ‘SwS H so clear then 

U-at I wrong ‘“V 0 ^ 

never suspected.” **’ 1 t^heved it then, though. I 
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“ Suspected what t ” I said with a rather nervous glance 
at my watch again. “ Suspected whom ? ” 

" Anything. Anybody," she said. 

“ And now you do ? 

“ Now I do. Now I ”—she stopped and said in a kind ol^ 
whisper staring at the rug—“ now I've got to know what 
happened.” 

That at least was a step in the right direction and one clearly 
indicated by the foregoing little tale. I said briskly and, I 
remember, almost gaily, “ Good for you. It’s high time. I’m 
proud of you.” 

“ It’s not easy,” she said, and gave me a quick and rather 
diffident glance. “ I mean—well, suppose Alexia is right. 
Suppose Craig doesn’t want to see me. I mean—well, I’ve 
no reason to think that he does, you see. He had every 
chance.” 

” Look here,” I said, still briskly and full of energy and 
approval. “ Obviously you had two people against you in 
this house—Pop and Alexia. I don’t know Pop, but I can’t 
say I took to Alexia. Maybe Craig repented his quick marriage 
and asked his father to get him out of it. But maybe not. As 
I see it, you’ll have to brace yourself for whatever comes. I*#" 
mean, have an understanding with Craig.” 

“ That’s why I came,” she said in a whisper. 

I went on, “You may have to take it on the chin, you know. 
Craig is free, white and twenty-one ; he could have come to 


you. 

“ I know,” she whispered again. 

“ On the other hand, all sorts of things could have happened. 
It’s a little difficult and melodramatic to suspect people of 
that particular kind of finagling—I mean, ob, destroying 
letters, lying, that kind of thing. Still it could have hap¬ 
pened.” 

“ I’ve got to have it clear,” she said. 

“ Right. It comes under the heading of unfinished business. 
It ..." I stopped abruptly, for someone knocked. It 
thought it was Anna and went to the door. But it wasn t 
Anna ; it was a man, young and slender, whose pointed, rather 
delicate face was instantly familiar to me, although I couldnt 
possibly have seen him before. He was very sleek and very» 
elegant with a wonderful brown and maroon colour scheme 
(brown slacks, checked coat, maroon handkerchief and tie) and 
he seemed surprised to see me. 
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" Oh, I beg your pardon ! I thought—Alexia said Druo 
was here.” 

# 

There was a quick kind of rustle behind me. I glanced over 
my shoulder and Drue wasn’t there. Dog, coat and all had 
^•vanished 

The word Alexia gave me the clue ; he was amazingly like 
her This must be the twin brother, Nicky. Hadn't Drue 
told me? 

He said, Where is Drue? ” and tried to look over my 
shoulder into the room. 

It didn’t look as if Drue wanted to sec him. I took my 
lountain-pen and my thermometer. " Sorry,” I said ” I'm 
just going to my patient.” 

He moved aside to permit me to step into the hall. As I 
“ ^°? g ^ t . owards the big bedroom where the sick man 
i a h y ’ dod * ed ^ong with me as gracefully as a panther and 

Nkkv 1 m h °T d to Say that 1 instantly’added 

hn u° my ra P ldl y-gn°wing list of dislikes in the 
?i£oltv^n\ He < was .watching me with a gleam of bright 
^.° S ‘ ty m . 103 fa «- , 1 »y, you know," he said, " Drue 

JSle.” y h<!re ' ShC S g0t t0 leave ’ You raust makc llcr 

d ? or to my P atic nt's room. I opened it 

didn’t warn m C ^ y ? e . n T and hisscd ( litcrall y> because I 
aian t want my patient to be roused), ” If I stay she stavs ” 

ndc - ed the doo . r on his handsome but startled face. ' ’ 

T ,Sn’f WaS ^° chan 6 e in Crai K Brent’s pulse or breathing 
I chein t want to rouse him, then, to take Ids temperature He 

had a n intelligent and a sensitive face and, from th? nose and 

but that W1 T ttf hl l?T L hlS behav iour had shown anything 
but that. I thought of the gaps in Drue’s story It was hr ^ 

up a mere lovers' misunderstanding C ° rC mC WOuld clear 
equally bdetmarriLTevInT W aCCOUnt of her 

Hy’SMSiSyrS itself m<r ? d —y 

story of the shooting, fTo Craig B^ntTadfe shoT, Ltemiom 
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ally, with murderous design, then why ? And, furthermore, 
who ? 

Anna rose from the arm-chair across the room, within the 
curtained niche where old-fashioned bay windows made a 
semi-circular little room of their own. She had been crying and& • 
was wiping her eyes. I went to her and said a little sharply, 

“ You can go. I’ll stay now.” 

When she had gone, I pulled a chair up near the bed where 
I could watch for the faintest shadow of a change in Craig 
Brent's face. The brown was sunburn ; under the tan his face 
was a kind of grey. I was sitting like that with my fingers on 
his lean brown wrist when the door opened and two men 
walked quietly into the room and closed the door behind them. 
One was the doctor. I had never seen Dr. Chivery before, but 
a kind of antiseptic spruceness about him identified him at 
once. He was a short, grey man with no chin, slender, except 
for a little watermelon in front, and pouches under his eyes. 
He looked nervous. 

The other man was a state trooper in beautiful brownish 
grey uniform with bars on his sleeve. I must say, though, that 
the uniform was not a welcome sight ; it was like a confirma¬ 
tion of general fishiness. 

I got to my feet. The doctor and the policeman (a lieutenant, 

I thought, by the bars) came straight to the bed. The doctor 
glanced at me once absently, and they both looked down at 
my patient for a long moment. Then the doctor said, whisper¬ 
ing emphatically, “ Nobody shot him. Nobody could have 
shot him. It was an accident, I tell you.” 

And the policeman said, “ I’ll have to see the bullet. And 

the gun.” 


Ill 

DR Chivery’s hands started towards each other and then 
thrust themselves in his pockets; they were pink hands a 
little shiny and wrinkled and none too steady. He said, 

41 Well that's what I’m afraid you can t do. ^ 

The’state trooper turned abruptly to look down at the \ 
doctor He didn't ask why, and the doctor fidgeted a httle 
and said “ You see, the bullet was thrown out—accidentally , 
and the ^n is gone. Nobody knows what happened to >t. 
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Again the state trooper said nothing but simply waited, 
watching the doctor and looking very tall and formidable in 
his trim uniform. Dr. Chivery said, “ In the excitement 
somebody must have picked up the gun without remembering, 
-yjt will turn up. But it hasn't yet. 

He waited for an answer again and this time the state 
trooper obliged. He said, “ Ah." 

It was just then, by the way, that I discovered an odd thing 
about Dr. Chivery, and that was his habit of looking at the 
edges of things. For he glanced at the left corner of my cap, at 
a post of the bed, at my patient’s brown hair (so inordinately 
neat and wetly plastered that I surmised Anna’s fine firm hand) 
and at the trooper’s coat buttons. He said, " You know me. 
Lieutenant. Or perhaps you don’t. But the fact is, if I had had 
reason to think it wasn’t an accident (which is simply absurd on 
the face of it) perhaps I wouldn’t have been quite so frank and 
prompt about reporting it. Ha," said the doctor, still whisper¬ 
ing vehemently. "Ha." 

It was intended to be a laugh and his mouth twitched 
upward nervously to accompany it. The trooper’s face was as 
grave and untouched as a stone image. He said, " Now let me 
Eleven 0 ? ” * iave * acts straight. It happened last night at 

Pxi^ very ’ e y ein S the bedpost, nodded. 

I he butler, Beevens, Mrs. Brent’s brother, Nicky Senour, 
and a guest, Peter Huber ...” 

“ You talked to them yourself," interrupted Dr. Chivery. 
... \es, were in the library when it happened ; the 
butler was locking up and looking at the window-catches and 
Mr. Huber and Mr. Senour were reading the papers. They 
heard the shot and then heard his "—he nodded once towards 
the man in the bed-" caU for help. Thev went to the garden, 
found him and and no one else. They brought him to this 


“ And telephoned for me,” said Chivery, nodding, 
was alone" i™he g^den h ?” “ “ y ° U know ’ Crai S Brent 

in Tn^rA A*?’' ^} id Dr ‘ Chiver y* “ I was at home, reading 

My Wf f was u P stairs » writing letters. I mention 
Sahi^a S lm W t are T ha ’ ^a/' he interpolated painstakingly 

^ bCrS ° f A G f , amily here - Mr - Conrad B ^nt 
-rU-aig s father had gone to bed. Mrs. Brent was likewise in 

her own room ; she had said good-night to the others and gone 
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upstairs only a moment or two before it happened. The 
servants . . 

"I'll question them. Thank you. You don’t know of any 
family disagreements ..." 

Dr. Chivery interrupted indignantly. “ My dear fellow— f 
really—this is not an inquiry into murder.” 

The trooper looked at Craig. “ Well, no—not yet,' he said 

somewhat pointedly. 

“ But, really,” began Dr. Chivery again, rubbing his pink 
hands together. His voice had risen shrilly and unexpectedly, 
so in spite of my intense interest I felt obliged to rustle and 
put my hand on Craig Brent's wrist and look hard at the 

doctor. 

Dr. Chivery glanced at mv right evebrow. Preoccupation sat 
like a grey mask on his face ; yet it seemed to me that behind 
that mask there was a kind of flicker of disapproval directed 
at me The trooper had looked at me too. It was the trooper 
who moved quietly to the door and, incredibly laconic to the 
last, nodded and disappeared. The doctor hesitated, looked at 
the pin on my collar and said, “ Miss . . . 

“ Keate," I said. 

“ You found my orders ? ” „ -*■ 

" Yes Doctor. And I wanted to ask you • • • 

One nink hand fluttered. “ I’ll return later and we 11 go 
over the situation. Just now, has our patient said any¬ 
thing ? ” 

» Oh! Umm!” Well," he said, “ he may be a little delirious, 
rambling • pay no attention to it. But—er Nurse . . • 

He glanced nervously over his shoulder towards the door a 
towered his voice. " I trust I don't need to rem.nd you that 

“"i‘drew myself 1 up and Zost. but not quite, forced him to 
look into m y y eyes P " I am not a gossip,” I said with some 

e,1 Again I saw the flicker of disapproval behind that curtain 
of preoccupation. I could almost hear him ‘h- n M d “suavely 
of this nurse as soon as I get around to it. He 

“ Not at all Not at all. I'll be back presently. ith mat, 

who'd been shot, on the bed. 
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I was a little shaken. Shootings, guns and bullets. Police 
and a doctor who wouldn’t look at me. 

To complicate it, Drue with her loveliness and her honesty 
linked so strongly with that dreary, secretive house and 
e^rybody in it. Especially the man who had been shot. 

The dark panels of the door reflected a dreary light from 
the windows opposite. My patient gave a kind of weak chuckle 
and said quite clearly, Nice going.” 

It gave me rather a start. I hurried to the bed. His eyelids 
fluttered and opened ; there was a gleam of laughter in his 
eyes and the comers of his mouth twitched. Otherwise he 
hadn’t moved. He made a great effort and said, ” Nurse . . 

“ Yes. You’d better not talk.” 

But there was something he had to say. I watched him 
struggle for the words, his bright eyes seeking into mine. 
“ Thought—there was a girl. Here . . he said laboriously, 
and waited for me to reply. I hesitated. His hand still lay 
outside the cover and it moved a little and he said, watching 
me intently, “ Somebody I know ...” 

“There is another nurse,” I said then. “ You must sleep 
now.” 


a/* Another—nurse . . .” he said and, as a wave of drugged 
sleep caught and engulfed him again, his voice drifted away. 
I waited. He’d gone back to sleep, I thought ; but as I started 
to move away he spoke again. And he said quickly, in a 
jumbled rush of words, something that ended with the words 
yellow gloves.” That was all I could understand, for the 
rest was only a blurred mumble and he was overtaken by 
sleep like an avalanche while I stood there watching him 

and wondermg what yellow gloves had to do with anything 
at all. J & 

Well, in the end I decided he was rambling and it meant 
nothing. Although his recognition of Drue had been sensible 
enough, unless it was merely deeply instinctive. 

That, when I thought of it, was queer—that he’d known 
she was there. 

As I have indicated, my encounter with the doctor and the 
state trooper was not exactly conducive to a quiet state of 

also , tlle ma * ter of the missing gun, and the 
buflet that had been thrown out. I am a sensible woman. It 
^Ay nature, and I see no reason to hide my light under a 

of 'a* ? nj ° y a S ertam P° lse - Master of m y ^e and captain 
ot my destiny, under even the most untoward circumstances. 


\ 
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But I won't say I didn't feci uneasy, for I did. And the story 
Drue had told me, naturally, added to my uneasiness. 

For when I had considered everything I had heard and 
observed (not much, perhaps, but enough), it all summed up 
to just one conclusion. I’m not sentimental or unduly syiit> 
pathetic ; quite the contrary. But I liked Drue Cable and 
even if I hadn't it was obvious that she had no friends in that 
household. It was as obvious that she was determined to stay. 

And I didn’t like the look of things. 

So I had to stay with her. There simply wasn’t anything 
else for me to do. And if they sent her away I still had to stay. 
No question of that. 

While I was very reluctantly reaching that conclusion, 
Craig Brent continued to sleep heavily, without stirring or 
saying anything more. After a while, finding it difficult to sit 
still, I drifted to the deeply-recessed bay windows and looked 
out through the streaming rain. That was how it happened 
that I saw Drue go to the garden and return. 

It was by that time fairly late in the afternoon. The room 
and the whole great house seemed perfectly still, except for 
the rain. Once somewhere away off in the distance a radio 
was turned on—apparently for a news bulletin. I wondered^ 
what fresh turn the war had taken, and wished, as I’d wishejy 
so many times, that they would take me. I nursed all through 
the other war. 1 am twenty years older and thirty pounds 
heavier but, as they say of an old work horse, I’m sound in 
wind and limb. And I want to go to war. In a swift poignant 
wave of memory I could see the mud of France, feel the rain 
and cold, and smell the sweet, sickly odours of ether (until 1 * 
ran out) and of antiseptics—all of it in the past these twenty 
years. I thought of that—and of Bataan and Corregidor, and 

the nurses who were there and what they did. 

My heart gave a kind of bow of homage. But it was heavy 
with longing, too. So I tried to put the war out of my mind 
and looked out at what I could see of the landscape from tl 

W Thc^Brent house stood on the very edge of a littl( ; ^' V 7 1 
called Balifold ; it was not quite country and not quite subur . 
Tt was I believe, among the outlying hills of the Berkshire , 
not far from Lenox and Stockbridge, although we had chan^g 
trains, I think, at Springfield. It had once be*., and mdg 
cHll was a rather elegant neighbourhood. Ane ureni iiou 
•Sf was enormous, solid and ugly, except where rvy had crept 
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over the chimneys and around the stone balustrades, softening 
their rather grim outlines. 

The grounds were extensive and were enclosed with a very 
high and solid stone wall. There were tall, grilled iron gates, 
felnnal lawns, thick, clipped shrubs, old trees and, directly 
below me, a wide slope of lawn, bordered by a tall thick 
hedge. This hedge was broken at one end by steps and 
another gate which led, I guessed (and correctly) to the 
garden, where my patient was said to have been cleaning a 
gun—at eleven o’clock of a dark February night. 

I was looking down at the lawn and steps when there was a 
flutter of a blue cape and Drue came hurriedly from somewhere 
out of my range of vision and crossed the lawn. She was 
running, so the red lining of her long blue nurse's cape fluttered, 
and I could see the hem of her starched white skirt. Her hood 
was pulled up over her head but still I was perfectly sure it 
was Drue. She disappeared dow-n the steps and behind the 
hedge and was there for a long time, for I watched. 

Indeed when she did finally emerge it was perceptibly darker 
with the fall of an early, dreary twilight. She came directly 
towards the house and she was carrying something under her 
cape. I was sure of it because of the way she held the edges of 
tnli cape together, the crook of her elbow beneath the heavy 

tolds, and the oddly surreptitious way she hurried towards 
some side door. 

However it wasn't more than ten minutes after that that 

f, n> Ca T\? U fr f sh and crisp in her white uniform and cap, 
with only the colour in her lips and in her cheeks to prove that 

lawn inwU’ * !}, Uart , er .° f an hour ago ' runnin S across the 
lawn in what I could only describe as a surreptitious way. She 

J 3 U1 m K S a d d °° r behind her and went at once 
see hi d beside u tbe T bed - Her eyelids were lowered, so I couldn't 

fnxietv ?n?he b r 1 C ?V d T ber mouth and the passion of 
anxiety in the lines of her slender figure. 

“ Rm Un t g h ^- ent m °A Ved w little and spoke a S ain - He said, 
murder done ” m r ' rder ' TeU Claud ' Thcrc ' U be 

sEe°ly hc n ped he^rkn'Jw^ ^ Saying ' at kaSt ' 1 

J5?J% ™ d > Craig! “ sh -p - <**- 
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She waited and I waited, and he didn’t move, or Apeak. 

“ Delirium,” I said finally, my voice sounding unnaturally 
high. > 

” Delirium ? ” She seemed to weigh it, still watching Yfiim 
fixedly, and to arrive at some secret rejection. “ Why wouT^ 
he say that ? If it’s delirium.” * 

” Why wouldn’t he ? ” My voice was still a little high. 

“ They say anything in delirium. Who’s Claud ? 

” That’s Dr. Chi very,” she said. “ The Chiverys are very 
close friends.” 

It didn’t help much ; if there was any remote and fantastic 
grain of truth in Craig Brent’s words, which heaven forbid, 
Dr. Chivery wasn’t the man to do anything decisive and 
prohibitive about it. My one encounter with that gentleman 
was sufficient to convince me of that. 

Drue was leaning over the bed again. ” Craig.” Her voice 
was low, but clear and urgent. ” What do you mean ? What 
murder ? ” After a long pause, she said, “ Who ? ” 

There was no answer, and I had had time to pull myself 


together. 


” He spoke in delirium,” I said but more positively. "If 
there was going to be a murder, I don’t think the murderer 
would take anybody into his confidence beforehand. It lsri? 
done " 

She turned that over in her mind and smiled a little and j 
looked at me. “ No. You're right, of course. It was silly oPJ 
me to think of anything else. There isn’t any change, is 

there ? ” , . • 

I shook my head and just then the door opened again. 

A man, the butler, I thought, stood there. He was a b 'S 

enormously dignified in his black coat, with intelligent, lig 

blue eyes.' He didn’t come into the room but made a kind ot 

gesture towards me, which was a nice blend of ^respect ana 

authority. Drue said, ” He wants you. 1 u sta X- . hntler 
She was right. For when I had crossed to him the butler 

(William Fanshawe Beevcns, age fifty-four, m the Bre 
employ for twenty-one years ; so the record, later, ran) 

beckoned me into the hall. Tf •>, i ~ 

” Mr. Brent,” said he, “ wishes to speak to you. It■ 

only a moment.” Well, of course I could leave. Drue coug 
J ... .. . 'im . l.-.xi_“ Will vou conic tuis 


uni ci liiwnicm. * » ^ ... — - ~ < . ArY , n fi.i] 

stay with our patient. The butler added, VV ill you com 

way, please ? ” and started off down the hall. nar ided 

We went downstairs, making almost no sound on the pa 
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steps. Tlie great liall with its black and white marble floor 
was empty, except for the butler and me. I thought flcetingly 
of the state trooper ; if he had been about I believe now that 
I would have told him of my patient's word>, delirious though 
I thought—at least, I preferred to think—tliev were. But in 

r u»y case the trooper was not about and, when I inquired (very 
casually), the butler said briefly that he had concluded his 
inquiry and gone. 

“ It was merely a matter of routine ; customary when there 
is an accident with a gun," said the butler. He gave me a 
fleeting look from those intelligent, light-blue eyes and led 
me to a door with carved, dark wood panels which looked 
extremely thick. Just as we reached it, it opened and a 
woman came out. 

She was rather an extraordinary woman ; very small and 
dark with dead black hair, done in a high pompadour after 
the fashion of thirty years ago ; she wore a white starched 
blouse (the kind that used to be called a shirtwaist and had 
a starched stock collar) and a very full black skirt wliich all but 
touched the floor. She had a tiny waist with a big belt and 
extravagantly curved hips. On one shoulder a watch was 
pinned and she smelled of violet sachet. She wore pince-nez, 
^lless, with a gold chain fastened to a gold button on her 
dther shoulder. She must have been fifty or more ; it was 
. difficult to tell. Altogether she was a page out of the past and 
| a page that I may as well admit I am fully equipped to 
f remember. 1,1 


But the thing I noticed mainly was the bright, inquisitive 
way her dark eyes peered out of her small, sallow face. She 
gave a short kind of nod and went on and, as I am a truthful 
woman, petticoats rustled as she crossed the marble floor. 
Otherwise, however, Maud Chivery moved with an utter and 
complete silence which never ceased to astonish me. You had 
to have your eyes fixed rigidly upon her to be aware of her 

-t"° U ^ ( ? uld be . Slttin g »n the very room with her and, 
if you didn t watch and let your thoughts drift away and then 

f^ r »i e H t0 SpGak t0 }i er ’ she would be vanished altogether 
X thc r f,° m "^ thout a sound, unless there was that faint 
taffeta rustle and you couldn’t always hear that. An un- 

nerving woman, reaUy, but one I learned reluctantly to 

Naturafly, I didn’t then know that it was Maud Chivery 
Dr. Chivery s wife and an Ultimate, indeed almost a member 
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of the household—for she had been all but its mistress (ordering 
the household, hiring and training servants, getting Craig off 
to school and seeing that he went to the dentist, acting, even, 
as a hostess for Conrad Brent on occasion) during the long 
years of Conrad’s widowerhood. I checked her down then as_ 
another member of the Brent household and, candidly, one noif 
likely to raise its level in point of general attractiveness. Then 
Beevens had opened the door and was ushering me into the 
presence. It was exactly that. 

My first feeling was a wave of sheer self-amazement that I 
had had the enormous temerity to call him, flippantly to Drue, 
Papa Brent. My second was another kind of shock ; for I 
found myself instantly, yes and seriously, on guard. Against 
what I didn’t know, unless it was some quality of incalcul- 
ability in the man who stood there on the hearthrug watching 
me. 

I did know then, too, that Drue Cable’s position (or rather 
lack of position) in that household was not in any possible 
sense due to a mere misunderstanding between lovers that a 
word or two might have cleared up. It was nothing so trivial. 
When I saw Conrad Brent I sensed that. I also thought 
(queerly, unexpectedly) that there was danger somewhere in 
that house. 

Naturally, one may say that where guns go off and shoot 
people there must be danger, and it doesn’t take any sixth 
sense to realise it. But it was more than that. It was some¬ 
thing else entirely ; something that had nothing to do with 
reason. In fact, it didn't seem to have anything to do with 
me ; it was just an intangible thing that hovered in the very 
air of that room. The queer part of it, of course, was that it 
should be intelligible to me. I am never prescient ; I have a 
good stomach, no nerves and little imagination 

Beevens closed the door behind me, and Conrad Brent said, 

“ Mv wife tells me that the nurse who accompanied you here 
is a woman who was once my son’s wife. I am sending her 
away at once. I expect you to care for my son yourself until 
I can make other arrangements.” He paused then, and adde , 

“ Mrs. Chivery will help you if you need her. 
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IV 

?! is easy now to understand Conrad Brent ; his strength and 
his weakness; his vanity and his consequent self-deception ; 
his procrastination ; his pride and his blind and obstinate 
prejudices ; and, above all, his reluctance to admit a mistake. 
But then I only sensed that there was something wrong about 
him ; something too hard and too bold which seemed to cover 
an inner uncertainty. 

It was an odd impression. Certainly his outward behaviour 
had no faint hint of uncertainty or secret uneasiness. Certainly, 
if my impression was a true one then, there was little hope of 
softening or changing his hatred for Drue ; if his bold and 
arrogant front really concealed weakness then he would cling 
to a decision, once he made it, merely to keep up that front. 
I’ve seen it happen before ; there is nothing like the obsessed 
obstinacy of a basically weak and uncertain nature. 

He stood on the hearthrug, waiting for me to say, “ yes, sir ’* 
(and, unless I was wrong, a little afraid I wouldn’t). He was 
^ot a tall man, but he was rather muscular and thick ; he had 
a brown face, a sharply aquiline nose and a bearded and thus 
equivocal chin. His eyes were heavily lidded and rather 
bright in colour. He was a little bald ; he wore, besides the 
somewhat stringy beard, a short grey moustache with two 
sharply-waxed points at either side. 

Just above him on the breast of the mantel was a coat of 
arms, carved and painted in sombre, rich colours ; it was an 
animal, an obese and unidentifiable creature which may have 

Seen a Thl 1C r° rn ; s , tandln G sportively on one leg on a'bit of 
green. 1 he coat of arms was not quartered, which was unusual 
and showed me how old the direct line must be. It might have 
showed me too, but I didn’t think of it then, the deliberate 

venVn 8 n Wa T °/ aU th * huildreds of intermingling and inter¬ 
vening blood streams m order to cling with absurd stubborn- 

ncss and self-deception to one chosen ancestral line. 

1 didn t consciously think of anything, however but Drue 
Isaad. so i emphatically that my 'voice rang out igahist the 

i1°°h S ?/ ld T° 0ks and red leather of that study rather 
morekrndly than I intended, " I’m afraid Miss Cable will have 
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“ I beg your pardon," he said, although he couldn’t have 
helped hearing me. 

I made it clearer but lower in tone. “ You can t send Miss 


Cable away. She is here as a nurse. We are both needed.” 

“ We can get another nurse up from New York by morning. 
Tell her to be ready to leave in half an hour.” 

I suppose he was not often defied, so, whether his arrogance 
was assumed or real, obviously it worked. He just didn’t 
believe my own opposition. So I took a long breath and 
walked up nearer him. “ Look here,” I said, “ do you want 
your son to die ? ” 

That touched him. Something flinched and moved back of 
his bright eyes and one hand reached out towards the tall 
back of a chair near him. He said, “ He’s not going to die,” 
and looked at me as if daring me to deny it, but it had fright¬ 



ened him all the same. 

” Twenty-four hours—thirty-six at the most will tell the 
tale If things go well, there’s not much for us to do, only 
routine. If things go wrong, that's different. I’d advise you 
to let her stay. Besides, he knows she’s here.” That told on 
him too ; I saw it again in the flash away back in his eyes. 

«• x thought he was unconscious. Chivery told me he would 

be unconscious for some time ” 

*• He roused a little, said a few words and then went back 


“ Said . . he began quickly, checked himself, and then 
resumed in a more deliberate way. What did he say ? 

“ Sorrv " I said. " I'm a nurse. Dr. Chivery reminded me 
iust now of mv oath. Florence Nightingale, you know. I 
said gently, and watched the purple come up into his cheeks 
and Ups. Too much purple, in fact, in his lips. I couldn t help 

,n ^. k piyrence^N ighti^ale WazeV’ > hef said. » fn. paying you. 

F Hegllredat loSback at him and said. " Sorry. 

T <- that all > ” and made a motion towards the door. 

IS ‘Wait a minute,” he said abruptly when I touched the 

BS-srspsBS, 
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upwards and Conrad Brent said, “ Did he say anything about 
the accident ? " and lifted his light eyes to watch me. 

Well, there he had me. In spite of the antagonism Conrad 
Brent had instantly roused in me, it was clearly my duty to 
tfW someone in authority of the thing Craig had said. So I did. 

“ He said, well, as a matter of fact, he said this : ‘ But 
that’s murder. Tell Claud.’ And then he said, ‘ There’ll be 
murder done.’ ” 

I watched Conrad Brent, and he looked back at me without 
the slightest change of expression and that was rather odd 
because he ought to have been, to say the least, a little 
startled. He ought to have questioned me too ; but he didn’t. 
After a long moment he only shrugged and said, “ Delirium. 
Obviously." 

I said nothing. And Conrad Brent added, “ And he did 
recognise the—the woman ? ” 

„ I discovered a streak of sadism in my nature and said archlv. 
Oh, but definitely ! " y 

That affected him as the other hadn’t. He didn’t have a 
stroke, but it was touch and go for an instant. Then abruptly 
he crossed to the long, polished desk which stood in the 
window embrasure. He put his thumb hard upon a bell there 

and, when after another silence, Beevens opened the door 
he sent for Drue. 

“ T f d Anna to stay with Mr. Craig," he said. " And bring 
the other nurse here." b 

Beevens said, " Very good, sir.” and vanished. 

I ye got to go back to my patient. . . 

He interrupted. “ You stay here." 

“ But ..." 

ini' £5? t0 « k CaF • ° f hi i? tiU you 6 ot here. She can do it 
for another five minutes. 


me to sit down, and he didn’t sit down himself. 

^ ^T^ nt ° f star , ln S down at the desk, he turned and 

silver trp v^Ti deCante i that stood - ^th small glasses, on a 
S n r if y ' Th ? re was .brandy in the decanter ; it had a rich 
golden-bro^ gleam when the light fell on it and when he had 

me S ° me and 1 Shook my head> he Poured some for 
foU fK f V\ gener0l i S a ^°. unt which he drank quickly. I rather 
\lfw whiJh K WaS fo J tlfyin g himself against the coming inter- 

fcbn of°him Ut ^ CUrl ° US ’ bUt thUS far ^substantiated. 
The library was a warm room, with rich panels which 
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alternated with bookshelves that went to the high ceiling, ! 
There were several great, high-backed chairs, upholstered in 
needlepoint, a long, rather shabby red leather divan, and a 
rug that, Peter Huber told me later, had been willed to a 
museum and yet was put down for people to walk upon^f 
which seemed to upset Peter but which struck me as perfectly t 
logical, in that, after all, it was a rug. But he said it ought to < 
have been hung on the wall. 

Then Drue came. Beevens muttered and closed the door 
behind her so she was silhouetted sharply against its dark 
wood, white and slim with her chin held high. Her face was 
white, too, and her grey eyes quite bright and dark. Conrad 
Brent put down the glass he still held. 

“ Why did you come here ? ” he said heavily. 

Drue took a sharp breath. “ I was sent here as a nurse.” 
Conrad Brent frowned. “ No. I'll tell you why you came. 
You came because it was my son. You wanted to see him. 
Well, he docs not want to see you. That ought to be clear by 


now. 


»» 


Drue’s face went, if anything, whiter. She said, “ I came 
here to nurse him. He’s sick and he needs me. ... 

“ Not you,” cut in Conrad Brent. " Anybody but you. I teu 

you he doesn’t want you.” “ 

Drue hesitated. Then she lifted her little chin higher. I 

don’t believe that,” she said. , „ , 

Conrad Brent with a sharp and yet small and controlled 
gesture of anger lifted the decanter and set it hard and 
abruptly down again. He said, ' Look here, Miss Cable. 

Drue interrupted and said quietly, 4 Mrs. Brent. 

“ I did not actually resume my maiden name. I am legally 

■ r ^ ^ ^ t ^ ^ 

A small purplish flush crept up into Conrad Brent's cheeks. 
“ But you arc not my son’s wife,” he said, biting off the words. 
“ And I must tell you, painful though it is to me, that.my-son 
doesn't want you.' He asked me to arrange the break with >ou. 

I dhdn t want to tell you that at the time. I didn't want to hurt 
you needlessly ; I am a kind man. And Craig wanted to spare 
•on as much as possible. He thought it was.kinder to bra* 
off Ins marriage to you as it was done. Graduall> And £ 
way that saved your pride and feehngs. I m sorry^ to nav 
this Nothing but your defiant and suspicious attitu 
would' have induced me to say it. But you must understand 
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that Craig doesn’t want you to be his wife and didn’t. He 
realised that his marriage was ill-considered and too hasty.” 

All this time Drue was standing, outlined sharply in her 
crisp white uniform, against the door. Her face was almost as 
vtihite as her uniform, but her eyes didn’t flinch. 

Conrad Brent touched the decanter again, absently, and 
• said, “ As I say, I’m sorry. But you must have known the 
truth when he didn’t come back to you after he finished his 
training.” 

Drue took a step forward at that. She said, " He did finish 
then ? " 

A queer, a completely indecipherable expression flitted 
across Conrad Brent’s face ; it was something curiously 
secretive and yet shrinkinglv secretive, somehow ; as if he 
didn’t want to think of whatever it was that was in his mind. 
He said, however, stiffly, “ Yes. He leaves soon. I don’t know 
his destination.” 


” Why is he at home ? ” said Drue. 

“ I don’t really know that you have a right to ask,” said 
Conrad Brent. ” However—” he lifted his shoulders and 
replied briefly—“ he is home on leave. Now, of course, his 
Iwe will have to be extended. As I say, I don’t know where 
he is to be sent. He doesn’t know.’ He is ”—again that 
queerly-shrinking and secretive look came into his face—” he 
is to be a bomber pilot.” 

Bomber ...” said Drue in a kind of numb and expres¬ 
sionless voice. 


Yes, said Conrad Brent. There was a strange little 
silence in which, I thought, for the first time probably Conrad 
Brent shared an emotion with the girl he hated. He seemed 
then to realise it, for he drew himself up, gave her a hooded 
hating look and said, “ That is not the point. The point is 
you are no longer his wife. And he doesn’t want to see you.” 
He waited, and Drue didn’t move, and he said suddenly in a 
kmd of burst, ” Do you doubt my word ? ” 

wavering^” Yes* and ^P^’ her eyes strai g ht and un- 

Conrad Brent turned so purple and swelled so visibly that 

l gave a preparatory glance at the decanter of brandy and 

a j T Ut no , th ^g happened in the way of a seizure, and 
Dhieadded simply, You see, Craig loved me.” 

a kin* a of WaS b n y !f h ^ atuation 1 " said Conrad Brent, with 
a kmd of controlled violence. “ He was soon cured. Your 
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marriage to my son is past and ended completely. I only 
wanted to make sure you understood that before permitting 
you to stay on in this house. I see you prefer not to, so you can 
leave at once. ...” He turned to the bell and had his hand 
outstretched when I said. “ She’d better stay.” t 

His head jerked towards me, startled. I said, “ All this is 
beside the point. The only thing that matters just now is 
whether vour son is going to live or die.” I said it quite 
coolly and looked at the fat and frolicsome animal above the 
mantel in a detached fashion. 

There was a little silence while he digested that. Then he 
turned to Drue again. “ You might be needed to-night. But, 
understand, I'll have no attemptsto talk to my son. If you 

stav at all vou stav on mv terms.” 

Well, it was clear enough ; shut up or out you go. After a 
moment, Drue said, whispering, “ I'll stay. I’ve got to 


stav. ...” , , * 

” Very well,” said Conrad Brent. \ ou take the noon tram 

to-morrow. That’s all.” * , . . . . 

She waited an instant or two, looking at him ; then she 
went to the door. But with her hand on the door-knob she 
turned to him again. Her clear grey eyes had a thoughtful 
queenly-measuring look. She said very quietly You are he 
father. I suppose you love him. But I could kill you for what 
you’ve done to me.” With which remarkably quiet and 
unexpected remark she walked out of the-room and closed the 

door behind her. . T * t n 

Well I must say I was a little disconcerted. I turned t 

Conrad’ Brent and he had got out a handkerchief and was 
touching his bluish lips with it. ” Look here, I said abrupt y. 
“ T know that girl. She’d make anybody a good wife. 

‘‘And a channing daughter-in-law,” said Conrad Brent, 

“ threatening to murder me.” 

“ She didn’t mean that ; you know it. Sne . . • .. 

He interrupted me. ” Mv dear Nurse. I have no doiiM 
she would make an admirable wife for, as you aptly P * ' 

anybody. But not "-he drew himself up and ghmeed up at 
the coat of arms and said in a different voice "u t0 

son That’s all, Nurse.” Without giving me another chancet 
speak he went to the door and opened it for me, and I 
obliged to precede him into the ball rhantred. A fire 

had 1 been‘l^h^d.tie & rou P P c ° I>lc haVUlg 
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tea there, with chairs and tables drawn up near tlie fire and 
Beevens hovering in the background. Alexia, sitting behind a 
lace-draped table, was pouring from an old silver service that 
■was polished till it looked as soft as satin. 

' Conrad Brent asked me to have tea with them. Ilu* 
fact itself astonished me so I looked at him incredulouslv. 


But it was as if the opening of the library door had been the 
rising of a curtain and Conrad Brent had a scene to plav. Me 
was a different man—poised, urbane, gracious in a lordly wav. 

Well, naturally, I refused. I’d been too long a wav from my 
patient as it was. But he insisted upon introducing me to 
Maud Chivery, who nodded briefly and watched me brightly, 
to Nickv Senour whom I had already encountered and who 
remembered it for he was barely civil, and to another young 
man, tall and blond and nice-looking who arose at once from 
the bench before the fireplace and bowed, and answcrcd to the 
name of Peter Huber. This then was Craig's friend and the 
man who had helped Nicky and the butler carrv him to his 
room after the shooting. 

Maud Chivery stirred her tea with a shrivelled, brown 
little hand, and said in a soft-as-silk voice, “ I’ll be glad to 
with you to-night, Nurse. When the other nurse leaves.” 

Alexia's beautiful, pointed face turned seekinglv towards her 
husband s. Conrad didn’t look at her. " The other nurse will 
stay until morning,” he said. 

Maud Chivery’s eyes glistened with interest. Alexia’s face 
stiffened, and she made a small quick motion as if to rise from 
her chair, but Conrad walked over to her and put his heavy 
hand on her shoulder. Alexia put one soft white hand caress¬ 
ingly over his own and instantly his face changed and softened 
It was obvious that whatever had happened in the past Conrad 
Brent was almost fatuously in love with his young wife. The 
young wife who had been once, and not so long ago, his son’s 
hanc6e. ” She goes to-morrow,” he said. 

Alexia did not relax ; her eyelids drooped a little but it 

seemed to me that under the soft shadow of her eyelashes she 

shot a demanding glance towards her brother Nickv Nickv 

looked into his cup for an instant and said, ” I wonder what 
Drue wants. 


/r“\ Ud . C " VOTy , made , a httle slashing motion with one brown 
daw but glanced eagerly at Conrad. “ That is not a name I or 

raUvaT • £ ” uMcrcd in this house ’'' said Conrad with 

really astonishing command and dignity. It argued sincerity 
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on his part and a determination to control circumstances 
which seemed to me remarkable in this da}’ when there are no 
medieval castles nor medieval rulers and no matter how much 
you hate anybody you really can’t help hearing his name now 
and then. Nicky’s pointed, elegant face and small crimsoiy 
mouth looked fleetingly a little ugly ; but he lifted his cup 
again without replying. 

Rather abruptly I said that I had to get back to my patient 
and Peter Huber straightened suddenly, put down his cup and 
said something polite to Alexia who nodded. She hadn’t said 
a word, yet she had made her will fully marked by her quick 
inquiring look at Conrad to know if Drue was to be sent away, 
no less than by her covert but imperative glance towards her 
brother which seemed to enlist his aid against Drue. Decidedly, 
Alexia held the reins of power in her pointed, soft, white hands. 
She didn’t look at Peter Huber as she nodded to his polite 
murmur, and he walked across the hall beside me and started 

up the great stairway when I did. 

At the curve I glanced down. Alexia was sitting perfectly 
still in her great chair, her crimson suit a spot of rich, soft 
colour, her pearls reflecting a rosy glow from the fire. Her 
head was bent a little thoughtfully, and there was in her face^ 
again despite its indubitable beauty, a hint of underlying- 
cruelty. Perhaps it lay subtley in the shape of her mouth, 
small yet so crimson and so eager, or in her delicately-pointed 
chin. Nothing she could help, certainly. I told myself that and 
then looked at Nicky and saw exactly the same thing, a subtle, 
indefinable twist of his red mouth, a brooding quality in the 
soft repose of his face, something you couldn’t analyse ana 

describe, and something cruel. , 

Maud Chivery's dark little face twisted over her white stocK 
to watch us go up the stairway. Then we went above th 
landing and could no longer sec the silent group below. 

Peter Huber was still with me when I turned along the 
corridor towards my patient’s room. Once we had pass 
beyond earshot of those in the hall below, he said Wait a 
minute, miss—Nurse. I’d like to talk to you. It won t tak 

a “weTl suppose Ucould have been called that although 
it had almost certainly been culled from one of ‘ h ^' e g |" u a "| 
better medieval torture chambers. A ^ lllbous '^. g /^: 11 a P n( j 
leered at me from a dark tapestry across the opposite wall, an 

Peter Huber said, “ Is he going to die ? 
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“ I hope not. I don't think so.” 

He was a nice-looking fellow, as I’ve said ; very blond and 
very big but not so boyish as my first impression led me to 
believe. He was tanned as Craig Brent was tanned. There 
vJfcre fine lines around his large blue eyes and around his 
squarish mouth ; his features were large and rather blunt, his 
blond hair curly and strong-looking. He had rather good 
hands, long and muscular and was dressed in very British 
tweeds but was not British, although there was a slight 
flavour of something European about him ; perhaps it was his 
enormous politeness. Anyway, he looked at me then, earnestly 
and worriedly, and said, " Has he told vou who shot him ? 
I’m sure he knows.” 


Telling Peter Huber the things Craig had said was not like 
telling Conrad Brent. Conrad was Craig's father, his own 
flesh and blood ; besides, he was in a position of authority. If 
^ere was the smallest grain of reality in Craig’s muttered 
words, Conrad was the man to deal with it, no one else. 

“ Xt was accident,” I replied discreetly. ” He was cleaning 
a gun. b 

Peter Huber looked straight at me. ” In the garden ? ” he 

said after a moment. “ At night—no. Nurse. What really 
happened ? 3 

I got up. “ You should know more about it than I,” 1 said 
bnsldy. I ve got to get back to him now.” 

, . ‘ But —° h ’ aUrigbt.” He walked to the door and put 
his hand on the door-knob. ” I won't bother you ” he said 
smiling a little, “ but if I can do anything ...” 

Thank you.” He glanced in the room over my shoulder 

and then, without attempting to enter, closed the door behind 
me* 

Drue was standing beside the window. 

a «?- 1S s { ran Sf» rea hy. that women deck themselves in silks 
and jewels and furs. There is nothing that sets off beauty like 
simplicity and whiteness of a nurse’s uniform. The white 
starched dress outlined the slender curves of Drue’s figure’ 

amd framed r ^ ted htl Y on her hair with its gold highlights] 
and framed her face like a coronet, stately and yet with a kind 
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of piquancc. Her eyes were very clear and intent below it, her 
lips scarlet. The whiteness brought out (in the way a reflecting 
light and its corollary shadows do bring out lines) the delicate 
hollows below her cheekbones, the white, generous temples. 
There was strength there and decision, and yet tenderness, tooy 
I went to my patient and there was no change. Drue said, 
watching the rain, “ Thanks for what you said to Conrad 

Brent." 

“ Perhaps in the morning ...” „ 

“ No. He won’t change his mind again. I’ve only to-night. 
Only to-night. And Craig Brent unconscious and drugged, 
and for that night hovering in the nebulous incalculable 

margin between life and death. 

There was nothing I could do or say. Presently, she said, 
“ I’m going now. I ll try to sleep. I'll take over at twelve, 


and went away. . 

It was then nearly six o’clock with rain coming now in gusty 

squalls against the windowpanes, and the house was very quiet. 

I had plenty to think of as moments dragged along, and l 

must say I didn’t at all fancy the sum total of my thoughts. 

For, any way I looked at it, Drue was fighting a losing battle 

and yet she was determined to fight it. 

The trouble was, of course, Craig Brent had done nothing * 
all to find her again. In these days, I told myself fathers 
don’t deal out autocratic commands to their sons. The sons 
won't let them. They say, in effect, Okay, I a I 11 go and dig 
ditches if I have to, but I ll marry my own wife and support 


he Cra.°s°Brent had done nothing like that. I was thinking that 
watching him, when he moved a little, sighed, and tuck 
the^ hand Dnie had kissed under his cheek He did it without 

d0 Bu't at l f t Id < 1 dn n t 8 hkeCraig Brent, still less did I like the fact 
that he had been shot and I dWn’t thmk «t jvas a«.d,ent 
Well time went on and I wished I had my knittii l. 

came nearTne until Beevens silently 

£2££ st-ps s 
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approached the door. The night had turned stormy and colder, 
with gusts of wind and rain, and it wasn’t very pleasant sitting 
there in the gloomy bedroom with the wind blowing wisps of 
smoke back down the chimney now and then, and a shutter 
somewhere flapping. I began to watch the clock a little 
nervously. Once, overcome by a distinct impression that 
everybody else had gone away, vanished mysteriously into the 
night, leaving me and my patient alone in the great and 
somehow forbidding house, I got up and looked into the 
corridor. 


My first glimpse of the long, night-lighted corridor all but 
confirmed my fantastic notion, it was so completely empty. 
But, as I watched, Nicky came out of a door down towards 
the stairs and on the right, glanced along the corridor, saw me 
or my white cap, paused for a fractional second and slipped 
back into the room from which he had just emerged and closed 
the door. He wasn't wearing a dinner-jacket ; he was still 
in a checked coat and brown trousers ; I was sure it was Nicky. 

It was just then, by the way, that Dclphine entered my life—• 
and the bedroom. I felt something soft brush against my 
ankles and on suppressing a sharp cry and looking downward I 
discovered an enormous Maltese tom-cat, with blazing green 
^tes and battle-scarred ears who stalked to the hearthrug 
turned around twice, sat down and looked at me. 

He had apparently drifted silently along the shadows of the 
hall under chairs and tables and near the wall, so I hadn’t seen 
what was a habitually stealthy approach. And I couldn’t get 
rid of him 1 held the door open invitingly and whispered. 

Kitty kitty and he merely looked disdainful. I went to 
lnm and swished with my skirt and he was only slightly 

ItZT'Z a 1 t0 takC him U P in m V h ^ids and he 

simply lifted one solid grey paw and planted it upon my hand 

and firmly put out Ins claws. He didn’t scratch or dig them 

Uttle"f an^ scruples^° UnderStand th<in and *»>« he had 

So m the end I let him stay. He took a complete bath 
paused to stalk something that was not under the couch and 
went to sleep in a tight grey ball. I moved to a chair, to the 

c^ir^Th 16 ^^ 0 StarC ? own at Crai S< and then back to a 
t^HtHl he T! rOUble WaS ’ ° f course ' 1 knew too much and still 

ahd^troubled Wa But nT ° f nig , ht ’ ' vakeful * somehow, 

reallv T uu nothing happened. Nothing happened 

really, I mean, although once in a lull in the wind and rain I 
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thought I heard quiet footsteps in the hall. The house seemed 
to sleep, \vt there was a listening, sentient quality about it, too. 

The cat didn't move. My patient slept heavily. The wind 
creaked the shutter outside and sighed down the chimney. 
Twelve o’clock came and Drue didn’t come with it. . 

Twelve o'clock and twelve-ten, and still she was not there; 

At twelve-fifteen two things happened. Delphine opened his 
eyes, opened them all at once without blinking, sat up and 
stared fixcdlv at the blank panels of the door to the hall. Just 
stared at it, for a long time. Then something bumped, hard 
and sharp, against the door. 

A long silence followed. I must have got up, for I remember 
standing very still, listening. There was no other sound, no 
retreating footsteps, no movement, no voice. 

Because of this, or because of something less easily account¬ 
able, a moment (perhaps two or three) elapsed before I went 
to the door and opened it. No one was in the hall ; it stretched 
emptily away on either hand with the chairs here and there 
making heavy shadows. But no one was there. 

I believe—indeed I know—that several moments passed, 
while I stood there. Long enough, at least, for me to discover 
the rather queer thing I did discover and that was a kind o! 
dent small and not deep but still a dent, in the waxed gleaming 
surface of the panels of the door I still held open. 

It was as if someone had been carrying sometmng (a ladder, 
fireplace tongs, perhaps a hammer) along the hall and had 
accidentally bumped it against the door. But people donit 
carry hammers, or ladder, through sleeping houses after 

midmght.vas looking at that little dent, touching it with my 
fincer when a woman somewhere screamed. It was a snort, 
breathless little scream, cut oil before it was more than 
begun. But I knew somehow that it was Drue. 

knew too that it came from downstairs. But I don 
remember moving, although I do have a dim memory ot 
clutching at the bannister on the stairs and of the slippennes 

of the marble floor in the hall. 

The door to Conrad Brent’s library was open and there was 

a light Drue was there, her lace as white as her cap. bhe_h 
something in her hand and she was bending over Conrad Brent, 
v ,o lav hall on the Hour, half on the red leather couch. J 

He was dead ; I saw that. Drue said in a strange, tar- 
away voice, “ Sarah—Sarah, l ve killed him / 
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Then there were footsteps running heavily across the 
marble floor, towards us and towards the dead man. Drue 
heard them, too, and turned and the bright thing in her hand 
caught the light and glittered. 

\ 


VI 

In a time of shattering emergency and haste one’s action is 
altogether instinctive. It’s only afterwards that you question 
that action and then it’s too late because it is already accom¬ 
plished—for good or bad but certainly forever. I reached out 
and took the shining thing from Drue’s hand. It was a hypo¬ 
dermic synnge ; the barrel was empty and a needle was in 
place. 

Drue was staring down at Conrad Brent, her eyes wide and 
“ k ^ J 1 e J. w h*t e * ace - Sjie said, in that queer, far-away 

But^he-^h? died mean ”° ^ him ' 1 WaS trying to heI P him. 

I couldn't put my hand over her mouth, for it would have 

! he f ° otste P s ha d abruptly stopped 
the door. I thrust the hypodermic syringe into my pocket 

^Dn^hiT^V A° Ver ^ hatever Drue was trying to say, 
Don t be frightened ; we’ll get the .doctor . . .’’and turned 

Was £ eter Huber who stood there; at least, it 

XJS* L- C K ia W *° might have heard what Drue said ’ or 
Nicky which would be the same thing * 

Drue shrank into silence ; I hoped it was prudence but 

was afraid it was not. Peter Huber uttered a n P excSmation 
and came quickly into the room. *amaiion 

rible SlCk ? " ^ ”- G °° d h “ vens l ^ looks hor- 

gown 
Well, 

I see it. But I made s^e whu“e hatched me! 

Yes, he s dead, I said at last. 

What was it ? Heart ? ” 

feeltng that I ought to get a towel and Squa^Tt'no' 


It 

II 

C4 
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longer formidable, jaw before rigor mortis set in. And then 
instantly I thought the police wouldn’t like it ; I must touch 
nothing. Police ? But Drue’s wild words hadn't meant that 
she had murdered him. I’d thought of murder and police only 
because Craig had said, there’ll be murder done. 

Craig! I’d forgotten him. - 

" I've got to go back to my patient ! I believe Mr. Brent 
is dead, but call I)r. Chi very ! ” I reached the door and thought 
of Drue. I couldn’t leave her there in that room beside Conrad 
Brent, to be questioned by this young Huber or by any one 
else. Not just then. I went quickly back to her. “ You go 
up to Craig,” I said. “ Stay there with him.” 

" But I . . .” she began. I interrupted, “ Hurry!” 

I hoped Peter Huber would not notice how urgent it sounded. 
However, Drue gave the sagging thing on the couch another 
long look, blank with shock, and went. I made sure she was 
on the way upstairs then said again, sharply, to Peter Huber, 

“ Get the doctor. I’ll stay here.” 

” Wouldn’t you rather I would stay with him? I dont 
mind. You can call the doctor.” 

“ No,” I said. “ I don’t know the number. . . .’ 

“ But the telephone operator ...” 

I said again, ” Hurry,” and must have sounded as if I 
it, for he gave me a startled look anti went away. I closed the 
door behind him and went to Conrad Brent. 

“ I've killed him,” Drue had said, clutching a hypodermic 
syringe. Presently I found the mark. It was a tiny red spot 
on his left arm—so very small—yet, if they found it, what 
would they say ? Every one in that house knew that the ma 
who lay there, dead, had come between Drue and her young 
husband, and now that she had come back he was stiU ; deter 
mined to give her no quarter. I ve only to-night she d saw. 

Well, perhaps Claud Chi very wouldn’t see that tiny re 
mark. I rolled down the cuff, fastened it and adjusted tt 
brown velvet sleeve of his lounge coat ; then I looked arou 

^Nothing much was changed since my interview to that room 
during the late afternoon. 1 he desk-lamp was still lig ' 
the fire had burned down to grey ashes with cnmson undw 
tones; the decanter of brandy still stood on the 
however, on the tray but on the edge of the desk e r ^ 
was warm and so still that everything m it s^med to ha 
quiet intensely observant life of its own, as if the chairs 
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books, the coat of arms over the mantel, the objects on the 
desk, things intimately associated with the life of Conrad 
Brent, were all watching me—me and that forever-silent figure, 
grey-faced and inert on the couch. 

- Craig had said murder and now Conrad Brent was dead. 

-It was not a comfortable thought. Even so, I was a little 
taken aback to find my hand had gone out towards the brandy 
decanter. I was, indeed, in the very act of lifting it and reach¬ 
ing for a glass when I stopped. Having been a practicing 
teetotaler all my life, I withdrew my hand quickly, although, 
as to that, there was not enough brandy in the decanter to 
make a very black mark on my record. I had, however, 
already touched the decanter—but I thought nothing of it, 
then, and looked again about the room. 1 don’t say I was 
looking for clues; stUl, there weren’t any. Not even a 
cigarette or cigar ashes. A cuff-link would have come in handy 
just then, I thought, or burned papers in the fireplace. But 
there was nothing. 

Nothing but Conrad Brent, and the only thing I could be 
fairly sure of was that however he had died, it was due in the 
end to an acute heart block. His face was ashy-grey, with a 
tinge of blue in the lips—what is called cyanosis. He still 
^pre dinner-clothes, except he had taken off his dinner-jacket 
and replaced it with a short, brown velvet lounge-coat ; his 
black tie hung in strings, and his collar was open. I was 
looking at that when without any warning at all the entire 
Japanese army began to drop bombs on the house. 

At least, it sounded like it. For all at once somewhere in 
the house there was a thud, a series of loud thumps and then 
a clatter as of shattering glass. I ran to the door of the 
library and flung it open. The noise stopped as suddenly as it 
began, except it seemed to me there were echoes all through 
the house. No one was in the hall, and I had started towards 
the stairs when Peter Huber came running from the end of the 
hall, beyond the stairs, gave a wild look around the great emptv 
hall, saw me and shouted, “ What was that ? " y 

+ , wai * fo r an answer but ran up the stairs taking 

the steps three at a time and I ran after him. The noise seemed 

Wh°r' 6 • fr ° n ?' thC Sec ? nd floor and D ™e was up there alone 

^l^ a 5V., a ' 8_Wh ° ^ bem the victim of one attempt 
W murder the previous night. y 

conlH^T th f ere ' vas cer tainly nothing that I, or any one, 
could do now for the man who lay in the study. * 
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Well, I'm not too fleet on my feet, although I took the stairs 
at what amounted to a gallop. When I reached the hall above 
Peter Huber had disappeared. The main, wide part of the 
corridor stretched dimly away ahead of me and behind me; 
there were two or three night lights along it; they were not 
bright and the shapes of occasional chairs ranged against tbs^ 
walls loomed up like clumsy dark creatures waiting there for 
prey, but did not move. In fact nothing moved. 

A narrow corridor crossed the main one just on the other 
side of the stairwell and appeared to lead towards the servants’ 
wing and backstairs ; Peter Huber must have turned into that 
or into some room. I didn’t stop to look for him. As I ran 
along that dim, wide corridor, my starched, white skirt 
rustling and whispering against the shadowy walls, the house 
began to stir. Someone rang a bell somewhere, so its distant 
peal was audible even there. Someone flung open a door. 
Then I reached my patient’s room. 

It was lighted as I had left it. But the bed was empty. The 
room was empty. Craig Brent was gone and so was Drue. 

I must have gone into the room and searched it a little 
frenziedly ; I remember looking under the bed and pulling out 
the heavy red curtains and looking behind them, though 
not even a cat could have hidden successfully there. The^ 
ca t—but the cat was gone, too. No one was in the bathroom, 
no one in the little dressing-room. As I came out of it, hurry¬ 
ing, Maud Chi very, in a voluminous, flowered dressing-gown 
came sweeping into the bedroom and aimed a flashlight 
directly into my eyes. “ What was that noise ? What 
happened ? ” she cried. Then she saw the bed and squealed, 

“ What have you done with Craig ? " 

What had 1 done with Craig ! „ ,. . 

“ Conrad Brent is dead. He’s in the library. You d better 
call the doctor.” I snatched the flashlight from her hand. 
Her face turned waxy and her bright eyes became two sharp 
points of light ; I thought she was going to faint for sne 
said, “ O-o-o-oh,” in a kind of whistle from utterly blanched 
lips/ So I gave her a push towards a chair and turned to tne 

d °Al'exia was standing there in the door ; a crimson dressing- 
gown clung to her lovely, curved body and fell, trailing^ 
around her feet ; her small, pointed face loomed from a cloudy 

of fine black hair. ...... ” 

" Conrad. . . she said in a kind of whisper. Conraa. 
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And then, as I made to pass her, she clutched at me. “ Where 
is Craig? What has happened to him . . - ? ” 

“ It's what I’m trying to find out." I unloosed her pointed, 
vehement fingers and went hurriedly into the hall. Craig 
^couldn’t be far away. So I tried the bedroom nearest me ; 
the door opened upon chill, orderly emptiness and a " Stag at 
Eve " gazed mournfully at me from above the mantel. No 
sign of Craig or Drue. I started towards the door opposite 
and, as I turned, I bumped into a man hurrying along. We 
collided with a shock that whirled us around towards each 
other and it was Nicky. He all but pushed me out of the way 
and I dropped Maud’s flashlight. It struck his foot, I believe. 
At any rate, he swore in a sharp, startled way and cried, 
dancing on one foot and clasping the other in his hand, " Did 
you see Conrad ? Where is he ? ” 

“ In the library. Why don’t you look where you’re going ? " 
I caught my balance and my cap and wondered if I’d damaged 
the flashlight. 0 

" Is he dead ? Are you sure ? Is he dead ? " His eyes were 
bright as jewels in his elegant, small face. 

_ ‘‘9°, and look for y our self.” I snapped, and retrieved the 
flashlight as he hurned limping towards Maud and Alexia 
W»ho were at the door of Craig’s room. I heard Alexia say, 

I m going down. Come with me, Maud. ..." 

Then I opened the next door and found Craig. The room 
was a kind of linen closet, narrow and long, lined with cup¬ 
boards and smelling of lavender, and Craig lay at full length 
on the floor with Drue bending over him apparently trying 
to drown him, for she was holding a towel dripping with water 
to his head. 

" Drue I ” 

“ Sarah, he’s been hurt 1 Look . . 

His face was drained-looking and white ; she lifted the 

"WlThapp^Tcd? ” nd U br ° ken and CUt and blcedin S* 

I don t know. He wasn’t in his room when I came 

upstairs. I looked for him and found him here. Like this 
• • • 


He wore a dressing-^own and slippers and a blanket had 

^o a s r e° r U a n t d t^t Blanket " ? ” 1 ^ “S 

V N°-. 1 bought the blanket. He must have heard us 
downstairs, and tned to come, and fell against something." 
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“ What was he doing in here ? ” His pulse wasn’t bad ; I 
took a gingerly look at the dressings on his shoulder and the 
wound hadn’t opened again for there seemed to be no fresh 
bleeding. 

“ I don't know. But he was here, not in the hall. Sarah, 
is he hurt ? " There was a sharp anxiety in her tone. -t 

“ Oh, the cut isn’t bad. Painful maybe, later. We’ll put 
something on it. The thing to do is get him back tc bed before 
he gets pneumonia.” 

I sat back on my heels and took a long breath. At any 
rate he wasn’t dead. And she had thought of that too ; for 
she said then, jerkily, ” When I saw him like that I thought 
he was dead. There’d been no sound of a shot. But I 
thought . . She stopped and leaned over him and pressed 
the towel to his temple again. “ I’ve got some surgical dressing 

in my bag.” . _ 

My knees were still shaking. “ What was the noise ? I 

asked. 

” What noise ? ” 

“ What ...” I stared at her face, bent over Craig. That 

noise ! Surely you heard it.” . 

“ I didn't hear anything, she said, intent on Craig. 

“ Perhaps I was in the bathroom. Sarah, do you think ^ 

we can carry him ? ” 

I gave up. ” No,” I said. “ I’ll get somebody to help. 

I lot up and, as I moved. Craig Brent s eyelids fluttered 
and opened. His eyes were hazy the pupils were small and 
sharply black so I knew he was still heavily drugged. But his 
eyes fastened upon Drue’s face leaning close above him, 
fastened and then changed as if a flame leaped into them. His 
lips moved a little and he said in a faint whisper, Drue. 

She didn't speak ; she only leaned over him, her white cap 

% ‘^ e a 

hC He didn^t took’Tt me . I don’t think he heard m c H e i ust 

own in their meeting look and in their stillness. • 

Yet ConTad Brent lay dead in the study ; a hypodermic 
syringe was in my white pocket ; and Craig had said, there 11^ 

be it n was ei cur < ious and extremely unpleasant how the word 
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murder—somewhere in that house, somewhere in that night— 
kept thrusting itself at me with a grisly persistence. 

But I was cross by that time too ; fright affects me like that. 
I said something which emerged as only an exasperated mutter 
Vind went to the door. No one was in the hall ; Alexia, Maud 
and Nicky had vanished. I hurried to the stairs and just at 
the landing was Beevens (in a long white bathrobe, vaguely 
Ku-Klux in character) ascending and puffing. I said, “ Come 
and help me. Hurry ! ” 

He didn't question. Not even when we arrived in the linen 
closet and there was, so to speak, the young master stretched 
full length on the floor. Full length, that is, except that Drue 
had lifted him a little so she held his head against her breast 
and the towel pressed against the ugly bleeding bruise on his 
temple. Beevens said something that really did sound like 
“ Tush-tush . . ." and stooped over. “ Take his feet, Nurse, 
please," he said efficiently. 

So we got Craig back to bed. By the time we had him 
covered warmly and hot water bottles around him to ward off 
pneumonia, he was completely unconscious again. Beevens, 
still without a question, helped us. It took time—all of it had 
taken time. 

A t last everything we could do was done, and Beevens 
looked at me. " They want you in the study, Miss Keate," 
he said. 


Drue looked at me quickly, so her little white cap jerked 
^pvards me. 

Something seemed to jerk and tighten within me. I won’t 
say that my mmd began to work, for I have since then doubted 
its existence, but I did take a kind of hold on myself. 

“ , Ve , r y well.” I straightened my cap. I said to Drue. “ I 
won t be long." 

t n * Jp ve ^ ier a chance to say anything but hurried awav 
following Beevens. I had reached the landing of the stairs 
just below the stained-glass window when I remembered that 
Drue s hypodermic syringe was still in my pocket. 

• WcU, they weren’t likely to search me, those people waiting 
m the library, but I hid the syringe. fa 

There was a kind of ledge at the bottom of the long, arched 

-gmdow and a funereal but very thick fern stood there. 

tL tUrned - ar0U ^ f he landln S ar ^d started ponderously 

. r i e?n i a, f lng fll T g [ lt ° f ste P s and 1 thrust the syringe 
under the thick ferns. I hadn't time to do more. Beevens was 
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already aware of my pause and starting to turn majestically 
around. Feeling as if I’d hidden the body, I moved hurriedly 
away from the fern and went on down the steps. We crossed 
the hall and I was vaguely aware of two or three people 
huddled together at the entrance to a passage beyond they 
stairs that went to the rear of the house—two women servants, 

I thought, and the stocky, thickset man who had met us at 
the train. 

The library door was open ; Alexia was pacing up and down 
at the other side of the great desk, taking a few steps, whirling, 
returning. Anna stood beside the door ; she was huddled into 
a blue, faded bathrobe and her blue eyes were staring from a 
colourless face. 

The others were grouped around Conrad Brent s body on 
the couch and Dr. Chivery had arrived. He knelt beside the 
bodv, his back towards me. Maud was on the other side of 
the sofa her face a rigid, yellowish mask with two bright eyes 
that watched Chivery. Peter was there too, looking thought¬ 
fully downward and.'as I entered, Nicky turned away from the 
sofa abruptly, walked around the long desk and flung himself 

into Conrad's arm-chair. . 

Alexia saw me first. She paused as she turned to kick her ^ 
short crimson train out of the way, looked at me and said, 

“ Here's the nurse. Did you find Craig ? Where was he ? 


What happened ? ” . . . . , . „ 

“ He’s all right. He’s in bed again. Miss Cable is with him 

Maud glanced at me swiftly. Dr. Chivery got up a little 
awkwardly dusted his knees absently and looked around in a 
bewildered way. “ I—I wasn’t expecting Conrad’s death just 
n w ”hesaid. “ Well. I'm afraid it's all over.” He glanced 
irresolutely at Maud. Nicky said, " It must have been quick. 
None of us knew he was having an attack 

Claud Chivery passed an unsteady hand across his small 
chin. ” He had some medicine,” he said. " He,always ^ok 
it for these attacks. I suppose this time . . He leaned 

over the bodv and seemed to be searching about it and the 
so f a “ Well ’it isn’t here. The box of pills, I mean. It: must 
h lvc taken him so quickly he didn’t have time to get the 
medicine He's had this heart condition, you know, to 


I I 


years. ., ., • 

" We knew,” said Alexia. „ 

Dr Chivery glanced at me. \ou found him . 
“Yes. He was dead. I could do nothing for him. 
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He looked at my wrist-watch and seemed to wait a little 
tentatively for me to elaborate on my statement. As I didn't 
on the principle of least said soonest mended, he nodded. 
“ Ah—yes. I was afraid he would go like this." 

^ Maud said stiffly, “ His medicine was digitalis, wasn't it, 
Claud ? ” 

Again Claud Chivery glanced uncertainly at his wife. 
" Why, yes, of course. Every one knew it. tie kept it in the 
drawer of his desk, over there.” 

It was natural for all of us to glance at the desk. It was 
natural too, I suppose, for Alexia to reach out and pull open 
a drawer—the top right-hand drawer—as she did. 

“ It isn’t here," she said. " He must have it somewhere 
about him.” 

“ But I . . .” Dr. Chivery shrugged. “ Perhaps I over¬ 
looked it.” 


He turned back to Conrad Brent’s body. There was a 
silence that had a quality of question that was still, unspoken 
and undefined. We all watched while he searched swiftly 
and with a kind of gentleness, so I remembered that Conrad 
Brent and his physician had been friends and neighbours for 
.many years. 

“ No * it i sn ’t here.” He straightened up at last. Perplexity 
struggled with a queer kind of new uneasiness on his ever- 
uneasy face. Maud said, " That was digitalis. Every one 
knew where he kept it. Claud—Alexia—if any one removed 
that box of pills it would have been murder. Murder ...” 

So there it was again, I thought almost angrily to myself— 
murder. Doggedly persistent. 

i • ^ ut that s all I thought just then, for Beevens uttered a 
kind of stifled exclamation and vanished from the door with an 
effect of consternation. We all heard his footsteps cross the 
hall and the heavy sound of the front door opening. We heard 
the^ voices, too, loud and authoritative. 

" We got here as soon as we could. Where’s the murdered 

r 


“ Murdered —but we—but he . . .” Beevens wmpH 
master himself by a great effort. “You are mistaken, sir. 
There s no murder here. No one sent for the police,” 

Of^modon 3 ? a thin d ° f jl i mb l e °j S , everal voices and'the sound 
. m j 10 /? ’ t ^ ien , ff uic k, hard footsteps crossed the hall 
towards the open library door and the state trooper of the 
previous day stopped in the doorway. ^ 
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He took one quick look around the room. Then he addressed 
Dr. Chi very. “ There was a telephone call to headquarters 
about fifteen minutes ago from this house. Whoever it was 
said Conrad Brent had been murdered and asked us to comeat 
once. Who killed him ? " 


VII 


No one spoke. Even Beevens goggled in the doorway like a 
stricken fish. Nicky’s small head and graceful body seemed 
to freeze into wariness like a young animal, sensing a trap. 

Then Maud said. “ Tell them, Claud. There’s a mistake." 
And Dr. Chivery blinked rapidly, looked at his wife's dark 
hair and the lieutenant’s left shoulder and said that they 
were mistaken. " Mr. Brent was my patient. He died of a 
heart attack. No one called you and he was not murdered." 

The lieutenant came into the room slowly; he was tall 
and spare as a whip and not unlike one, in suggesting a kind 
of coiled and wiry strength. A couple of policemen (troopers, 
by their uniform, so I reasoned that the Brent place was wcU^ 
outside any borough limits and thus in the jurisdiction of the 
state) followed him. He said, " I see. But who telephoned to 


US 

Which was what developed the trouble. For no one had 
telephoned, or at least no one would admit it. Chivery looked 
uneasy but blank, Maud angry but equally blank—Nicky, 
Alexia, Peter and even Anna, when questioned directly 
denied’it with various degrees of indignation, but with a kind 
of concerted and astonished ignorance of such a telephone call 
svhich sounded sincere. Beevens from the door was fervent in 
his denial. Perhaps I was, too. I remember saying I hadn t 
thought of the police, in a voice that rang out positively in 
clarion tones against the book-lined walls 

Alexia drew herself up to her full height and assu FJ e( J a 
wonderful lady-of-the-manor command Y° u m‘ ( i 0 f a 
ant,” she said, " you must be mistaken. My husband died of a 
heart attack. The nurse "-the lieutenant’s eyes flicked 
towards me and back to Alexia- the nurse «uml him hk* 
this. She called us, and we telephoned for his doctor. ly 

husband was not murdered. ltrrnn »r You’d 

Nicky said eagerly, " You’ve got the name wrong. You a 
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better hurry along, too, hadn’t you, Lieutenant ? I mean if 
someone in the neighbourhood has been murdered or—or 
anything like that—and they want you ..." The officer 
looked at Nicky, and Nicky stopped rather suddenly. 1 he 
-lieutenant had narrow, grey-green eyes, narrow high cheek¬ 
bones and an expression of complete taciturnity. He said, I 
took the message myself. It was a woman's voice. There’s no 
mistake.” 

“ A woman 1 ” cried Nicky. “ But . . .” He stopped 
and flapped his small hands helplessly. ” Bid he wasn't 
murdered! ” 

Claud Chivery stepped forward. “ I agree to that, Lieuten¬ 
ant. I’m going to give the death certificate, and I have no 
question at all in my mind. Remember, he was my patient.” 
There was a sharp silence except, from the hall, Bccvens could 
be heard evicting the servants clustered there from their 
observation post. “ You’ll be called if necessary,” lie said. 
” Now get along. . . Beevens himself remained, however, 
hovering in the hall and in all probability straining his ears out 
of all nature. 

The lieutenant said quietly, “ If you’ll permit . . stepped 
to the sofa, and looked down at Conrad Brent. 

I don't mind saying I was nervous. In the course of a not 
unchequered career (far, now, in the past) I have chanced to 
see a little of the scope and persistence of a police investigation. 

They had been summoned by telephone, so whoever had 
summoned them must have had reason to believe it was 
murder. 

Everybody was watching the lieutenant when he turned at 
last to Alexia and said, “ I’m sorry, madam. We shall spare 
your feelings in every possible way ; we’ll do our best to 
protect you from public comment or annoyance. If Mr. Brent 
wasn’t murdered, we can soon satisfy ourselves and you in that 
respect. If he was . . .” 

“ But he couldn’t have been 1 ” cried Alexia angrily. 
Then all at once her rigid, masklike face softened. She went 
quickly and gracefully to the lieutenant and put her white 
hands on his arm ; leaning very close to him and lifting her 
beautiful face beseechingly, she said softly and musically, 
r Lieutenant, no one would have murdered my husband. It 
'is impossible. . . .” 

The officer detached himself without effort and without 
compunction. “Will you please leave the room to us now ? ” 
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he said politelv. “ It will be better that way. All of you, 
please, except Dr. Chivery.” 

“ But I . . Alexia’s voice was no longer musical. Her 
small face was set and the gleam in her eyes was not a pleasant 
one. Maud was watching every move and every look and had t 
said nothing. The lieutenant interrupted Alexia coolly. 

“ We’ll have to have an autopsy, Dr. Chivery," he said. “ I’ll 
send to Nettleton for the appointed medical examiner ; he 
should be here in an hour. He’ll assist you in making the 
autopsy." 

Dr. Chivery looked at the buttons on the police officer’s coat. 

“ Conrad had a bad heart. He’d had it for years. He had 
digitalis \vhich he took for these attacks, and we’ll probably 
find some. But not a fatal amount and . . .” 

Maud interrupted, “ But that was the point ! What about 
the medicine ? Where is it ? If it was removed—if he removed 
it himself, that is—he died from the lack of it. It’s as I—as I 
was saying when the police arrived." 

Well, it wasn’t cpiite what she was saying. She was saying 
that if it had been intentionally removed, that was tantamount 
to murder. 

" What’s this about digitalis ? " demanded the lieutenant, ^ 
falling upon it like a dog upon a bone and Claud Chivery, 
helplessly, explained. The medicine had been kept in the top 
drawer of the desk ; it wasn’t about the body of Conrad Brent, 

and he might have died for lack of it. 

But that didn’t prove that any one had removed it with 
that result in mind. The lieutenant didn’t sav that, lie only 
asked if any one had removed it or knew of Conrad Brent 

himself removing it. . . aw;- 

" It was in the drawer just after dinner to-night, said Alexia 

sudd£nl y y ou Mr Brent ? » asked the lieutenant. 

“ No. He was not ill then ; he didn’t want it. We were 
having coffee here. He wanted a clipping something about the 
war that he’d cut from the papers. It was in that dra 
and I got it for him ; and I saw the medicine, then. „ 

“ I remember," said Peter Huber. He read it 
Maud’s black eyebrows were pinched together I remcn 
ber, too." she said. “ It was about the arrest of some enem> y 

aliens sonic former I3tincl members. • 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Alexia. ” But I saw the methane 

then. It was in that drawer. 
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No one had seen it since, however, or if so did not admit it. 
I got to thinking of the autopsy and wondering if whatever 
Drue had give him (some kind of stimulant certainly) by way 
of the hypodermic would show up in the bloodstream. 

\ While I knew something of autopsies, I didn't know enough, 
and I stopped thinking along that line when the lieutenant 
abruptly and very definitely told us we could go. “ Get some 
rest if you can,” he said. ” The things we have to do will take- 
time. I’ll have to question you later.” 

I started quickly towards the door. I had to see Drue as 
soon as I possibly could. But Nicky got there first and then 
turned back towards Alexia. ” Come, darling,” he said in a 
voice of sudden sympathy, which reminded every one that 
Alexia was a recently—indeed, a very recently—bereaved 
widow. Even Alexia looked a little startled and then instantly 
drooped against the arm he put around her. “ If they insist 
upon this investigation, we'll have to make the best of it.” 

Alexia looked at the still figure on the couch. 1 thought 

she was going to approach it, to say a kind of farewell perhaps, 

but she didn’t. Her shadowing lashes fell softly over her eyes 

and she turned towards the door, leaning on Nicky's arm 

She said softly, musically, “ I am stunned, I think—the shock. 

les I 11 go now. Nicky . . She leaned on his arm as far 

as the stairway, for I watched them go. I would have followed 

instantly, quickly, eager to get to Drue, but the lieutenant 
stopped me. 


“ You were here when he died, Nurse > ” 

-'He was dead when I reached him.” Maud was leaving 
too, and Peter Huber, looking uncertain of his status in that 

°\ l • ^ at l an< * tragedy—;a stranger plunged into a 
dreadfu intimacy—followed her. Anna had disappeared, I 
didn t know when. There were left only the police the 

Brent nant ' Dr ‘ C UVCry and me in that room. And Conrad 


If ? minute, please. Nurse,” said the lieutenant 
?, as 1 made another move towards the door. ” I want 
to Jj k , t( \} 01 }- P ld 3’ 0U telephone for the police ? ” 

He had asked that before ; presumably he was asking 
agam because, the family being now out of earshot I might 
^willing to admit suspicion and the reason for it ' g 


• • • 
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“ Yes, I know,” he said. “ You and Miss Drue Cable, who 
was formerly married to Craig Brent.” 

I caught my breath so hard that I nearly choked myself 
trying to conceal it. “ Yes. Some time ago. That has natur¬ 
ally nothing to do with ...” / 

“ They were divorced last year. You were the first to find 
Mr. Brent, is that right ? ” 

Dr. Chiverv passed his hand over his forehead and thin hair 
and I said cautiously, “ It’s as I told you. He was dead when I 
reached him.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said the lieutenant. “ But how did you 
happen to find him ? You were upstairs in your patient’s 
room, weren’t you ? ” 

I had seen it coming but was still unprepared and it put 
me on what I believe is called the spot. If Peter Huber 
hadn't seen Drue with me, leaning over Conrad Brent—but he 
had. I said very carefully, ” I thought I heard a kind of call 
of help. Miss Cable must have heard something, too. But we 
could do nothing for him. Then—then Peter Huber came 
running down the stairs, too. He had heard the same thing, 

I imagine. I sent him to telephone for the doctor . . 

“Why?” . 4 u i- 

" Bor the death certificate, naturally. Miss Cable went back 
upstairs to our patient ” (I was rather pleased with the 
implication of that) “and I stayed here. But there was 
nothing I could do. And then all at once there was a loud 
noise.” Suddenly, I remembered that no one had inquired 
about that, yet almost certainly it was the thing that had 
roused Maud and Nicky and Alexia. 

“ Noise ? What was it ? ” 

“ I don’t know. It sounded as if the house was coming 
down.” I was anxiously making a clean breast of everything 
I could and hoping desperately to divert Ins inquiry from 
Drue. “ Peter Huber ran upstairs to see what it was 1 ran 
after him, but when I got upstairs he had disappeared and l 
was afraid that—that something had happened to my 

^‘‘something had happened to him ? What do you mean?^ 

“ N-nothine Naturally he was on my mind. And l was 
rieht because when I got to his room he wasn’t there. Mis® 
Cable had found him. though ; he had apparently ant * 

put on a dressing-gown and started downstairs and fallen. 

We got him back to bed.” 

4lr(- Nf6 l fh- 
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“ Where was he when you found him ? 

I told him briefly. 

" But I thought he was drugged.” 

“ He was,” said Dr. Chivery suddenly. " He is. But 
nothing is so variable as a drug plus a bit of temperature 
with a man like Craig. He probably got some fuzzy notion 
of something going on and fainted on the way downstairs.” 

The lieutenant (Nugent his name was, I learned later ; 
just Nugent; if he had a Christian name he kept it a secret) 
looked at Claud Chivery. ” He had had a quarrel with his 
father, hadn’t he, Doctor ? ” 

Dr. Chivery looked up quickly and uneasily ; he looked 
terribly tired, his eyes swollen and the nervous lines deep and 
grey in his troubled face with its receding chin. ” Why—why, 
no,” he said. ” That is, in the past perhaps, yes. But 
not . . .” 

“ You’d better know. Dr. Chivery, just where we stand,” 
said Nugent suddenly. “ You—and every one here told me a 
story about that shooting business the other night that frankly, 
Doctor, was phony.” 

Lieutenant Nugent . . .” began Claud ^Chivery, rising 
indignantly. 

^11 Well, it seemed so to me. But, as things were, my hands 

were tied. If Craig Brent died I intended to start an investiga¬ 
tion into murder ...” 

Murder . . .” said Dr. Chivery in a high protesting 

voice, his little hands tremulous. 

... if he didn t die I intended to insist upon his preferring 
charges. But yesterday, while he was so heavily drugged as to 
be entirely unconscious, there was nothing I could do. I 
couldn t even question him. Now, you see, I'm going to ” 

.. S Ut “7, bu ?; 11 ' v J as T n ' t Crai g that dled - It’s Conrad. . . > 
Exactly, said Lieutenant Nugent, cutting off Chivery’s 

down^pfo^ 1 ^ 1 rK UOn ' . Could Crai § Brent have walked 
down here to the library, poisoned his father and walked back 

upstairs and collapsed there in the store-room ” 

(< Linen-room,” I said. * * * 

“• • • where he was found ? ” 

", crie '* C1 f iv T er y frilly, his uneasy face turning 

Sal dSth ril rtn l e . y °A U < T 0nrad di ^ d a perfectly 

R f auto P s y- And your medical examined 

3?ack-™d fn^v my ,. w ^ ds we U fi "d he died of a heart 

V' y * • * ^ lls nervous eyes darted about 
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the library, towards the desk, towards the sofa, anywhere but 
at the lieutenant. “ Anyway, Craig shot himself! Accident- 
all v. Whv—even you cannot believe that there are two 
murderers lure in this house . . 

“ Unless Craig shot himself for that very reason,” said 
Lieutenant Nugent watching Chivery’s frightened, uneasy facj£ 

” Shot himself—oh, I see ! To make it look as if somebody 
else tried to kill him and then succeeded in killing his father ? 
To establish a kind of alibi before the deed ? Why, that’s 
preposterous. Lieutenant I That’s absurd! Ha, ha, ha,” 
again it was meant to be a laugh and sounded like anything 
else in the world. 

And I said, " But he does have an alibi. Craig, I mean. 
I am it.” Both men looked at me. “ I was in the room. I 
would have known if he had moved. He didn’t.” 

There was a moment of silence. Chivery hadn’t looked 
quite at me, just at my left ear. Nugent jerked his head 
towards one of the two waiting—and intently-listening— 
policemen. " Telephone Dr. Marrow,” he said. ” Get him 
over here at once.” One of the troopers vanished. 

Claud Chivery said slowly, ” Conrad must have just got 
back from his walk. He went for a walk every night. About 
eleven. Said it made him sleep. Walked very slowly . • 

Nugent said abruptly, ” That’s all now, Nurse.” He was 
bending over Conrad again when I left—trying not to run. 

No one was in the hall. Claud Chivery, I think, closed the 
door behind me. At the stair-landing I stopped, looked 
quickly around, saw no one and plunged my hand under the 
ferns. The syringe was not there. 

I looked and looked and still it wasn’t there. The only 
possible conclusion was that someone had seen me hide it and 
had taken it away. 

There's no use in trying to describe my feelings. Naturally, 
it wasn’t myself I cared about; it was Drue, whom I had 
delivered into the hands of her enemies—if, that is, Alexia or 
Nicky had taken the syringe. Or even Maud ; there was a 
look in her dark eyes that suggested depths and no way to teu 
what kind of depths—true or false, as the radio programmes 

PU AU three of them—Alexia, Nicky and Maud— had passed 
that fern on their way upstairs ; Peter Huber also could liaiW 
taken it. Or Beevens, presupposing eyes in the back ol U-i, 
head for lie certainly had not turned while I aid it. 
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The library door was visible from the landing, and it had 
been open when I came downstairs ; but I had seen no one, 
for I had looked. 


Eventually, hearing steps coming from the end of the hall 
beyond the stairs (where there proved to be a tiny telephone- 
room, and a hall going to the back stairs and kitchen regions) 
and guessing correctly that it was a trooper, I had to give up. 
I trudged up the remaining stairs with a heavy and a troubled 
heart. Murder is no pleasant thing, and I kept seeing Drue’s 
face—so young and so lovely, with the childish, honest curve 
of her young mouth, and the look in her eyes when she’d lifted 
them to mine and said, “ I’ve only to-night.” 

And I had to tell her what I had done. 

She was sitting by the bed when I entered Craig’s room ; 
her eyes leaped to mine. Craig was unconscious, asleep, I 
thought ; his pulse was all right ; the wound hadn't opened 
and she had sterilised and dressed the bloody bruise on his 
temple so a neat patch of surgical dressing and adhesive 
adorned it. I beckoned Drue into the dressing-room and told 
her everything, except that the syringe was gone—quickly 
whispering, hating to see the colour drain out of her lips when 
I told her the police were there. 

-Her hands went out to grip mine, hard. 

” Sarah, do they know I . . ." 

“ No. I hid the hypodermic. I didn't tell them that you 
were there before me. I—oh, my dear child, don't look like 
that. You didn t mean it . . 


I gave him digitalis. Sarah, I had to. He was sick. His 
medicine was gone. I thought he was dying. I hurried to my 
room and I had some digitalis. I had it left over from old Mrs 
Jamieson—remember, we nursed her together . . " 

I nodded. A nurse cither destroys or hoards for an emer- 

dri ! gS * hat are . ! eft over from a ca se and I had nursed 
old Mrs. Jamieson with her. Every nurse, I imagine (at least 

I always had done so) accumulates slowly a kind of first-aid 
emergency kit of her own. I had then in my bag enough 
edatives to bring upon me the highly unfavourable attention 
of any' poheeman who happened to discover it 
M ^0 you gave it to him ? ” 

, ^es.” There was horror in her eyes. “ You see T’H lwn 

sSTo ‘“tT- T T> • ; • 1 a * he was really’sick. b He 

whereat. 1 ; he gasped horribly. He told me 

here it was, but I remembered. He’s always kept it there 
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in the right-hand drawer of his desk. But I looked and it 
wasn't there so I . . 

“ You opened the drawer ? ” 

“ Yes. of course." (I thought, then, of fingerprints ; yet 
Drue’s fingerprints on the drawer couldn’t be made to pro\«, 
anything. Or could they ?) She went on quickly : " But there 
was no box of pills. Then he begged me for something ; said 
even if I hated him I’d have to help him, and I—I got my 
syringe from the bag in my room. I sterilised it quickly with 
alcohol and prepared the hypodermic and hurried back to the 
library. He rolled up his sleeve himself and told me to hurry. 
So I did. I gave him what I thought was the right amount...” 
" How much ? 

She told me. I nodded. Conrad hadn’t taken any of the 
pills lie had ready for emergency during the few moments 
that he was alone while Drue was preparing the hypodermic. 
That was obvious, for if he had done so he wouldn’t have 
permitted her to give him the additional medicine. “ Go on," 

j 

“ That’s all, Sarah. He . . She took her hands from my 
wrists and put them to her throat. “ He died. Then. Just— 
just died and I couldn’t stop it.” 

She was shivering ; I took her hands again and held them, 

tightly. And thought hard. . XT 

" You’re not to tell about the hypodermic. Not tell any one. 

Lie if you have to." 

Her hands clung to mine. Her eyes, dark with horror, 
searched my face. “ They'll say I murdered him,' she 
whispered. " Is that what you’re afraid of ? " 

I had to tell her, then. " Listen, Drue. I lost the syringe 
That is, I didn’t lose it. I hid it and someone found it and tooK 

There was a little sharp silence. In the next room Craig 
slept heavily. Outside, rain and sleet whispered against the 

"’^n’^now W Wit in% flrn ;°f gu^ed what you 

had done ; I didn’t want them to know It’s go^e now^so 

someone must have seen me hide it. 1 do " * * eas ij v 
But it’s gone, and your fingerprints are on it. , They can eas y 

prove it was yours ; there will be traces of digitalis in it. 
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VIII 




if 

ttN |:^A^TER a long moment she said with a kind of incredulous 
horror, “He wasn’t murdered, Sarah l I saw him die. If I 
^ killed him, it was some terrible, unforgivable mistake on my 
^ i : part, but I didn’t murder him. I didn’t . . 

^ j “ You didn't kill him. Listen, Drue ; you can't tell them 
^ what you did. You must not. I’ve seen something of police 
^ | investigation ; circumstantial evidence has hanged many a 
•• | man. No, no, I didn’t mean to say that 1 I only meant you 
f must promise me not to tell. Not yet. Not until—well, until 
& we see what’s going to happen.’’ 

“ But if I’m wrong, if it should be murder I’ve got to tell 
them, don’t you see ? If the police are right, if he was murdered, 
iV Jj they ought to know what I gave him and how much.’’ She 
3. stopped, caught her breath and said again, fighting it, “ But 
he couldn’t have been murdered ! " 

W “ No. Yet who called the police then and why ? Who shot 
" Craig ? And why ? What did Craig mean when he said there 
1 would be murder done ? ” 

•*-!« But jj e didn't mean—he couldn’t have meant— this ! ” 
She stared at me with a kind of terror for a moment, then 
' DC - shook her head. “ No. I’d better tell them exactly what I 
did.’’ 

5 ^ frightened me, but more than anything it exasperated 

me * All right,” I snapped. “ Go ahead and tell them you 
murdered him ! That’s exactly what it will amount to. Or 

shall I tell them ? Craig may come to see you in iail but I 
111 doubt it. 

“ Sarah . . .” 

1 “ Th ere’s a time for nobility, Drue Cable, but this isn’t the 

time, tlowever, if you’re bent on making a martyr of yourself 
I won t stop you. Heaven knows it’s nothing to me. You 
) here ; I didn't know I was walking into any- 

thing like this. I hate shooting and I hate murder and I hate 
the police. I m going home. Unless they stop me. You can do 


1 • . . 7 ’ - *t*y amid. 

kind of fool.” 

“ 0h » yes, you are. I can see it. . . . 
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“No. No.” Her hands dropped away from my arms. 
She stared down at the dressing-table with its rosy little lamp 
and crystal bottles. “ I won’t tell them. I cannot believe 
that he was murdered. I saw him. Yet if—oh, you’re right, 
of course.” > 

“ Certainly, I’m right.” I paused thoughtfully. There was 
only one thing we could do and it had its dangers. Yet they 
had already mentioned digitalis ; and it was a piece of 
material evidence really leading to Drue. 

“ Did you use all the supply of digitalis you had, Drue ? " 

“ No. Only enough ...” 

“ We ought to get rid of the rest of it.” | 

“ But, Sarah, when—if I eventually tell them about it, as 
I may have to do . . .” 

“ I know. It might look giiilty. But I think it's better to 
get rid of the rest of the digitalis now in the hope it needn’t 
ever come out—about the hypodermic, I mean. Some 
blundering fool ” (which was exactly the opposite of what I 
meant) " of a policeman might get his hands on the digitalis ; 
Chivery may see the hypodermic mark. No, no, Drue, it’s 
better to dispose of the rest of the digitalis now. I’ll do 
it ...” 

“ No,” she said quickly and sharply and then caught hcrsaiT 
as quickly. “ I'd better do it myself,” she said. “ I know 
exactly where it is. I’ll go. Now.” 

So she went, leaving me oddly perplexed by the look of 
sudden and sharp anxiety in her face. It was as if she had 
remembered something she didn’t want me to know about 
which was nonsense, of course. What could there be in her 
room, in the little nursing-bag, anywhere in the house, which 
she wanted to keep a secret ? When presently she came back, 
slipping quietly into the room while I was sitting beside Craig, 

I had decided it was nothing. 

“ Did you get it ? " I whispered. . 

Her face looked very white and her breath was comint, 
quickly ; her hand was in her pocket. She shook her head. , 
“ They were already there. They . . . Sarah they ve g 
your little black bag—you know ; and mine. I saw a police¬ 
man go downstairs with them. Oh, Sarah • • • , • 

We stared at each other across Craig’s bed, and raAD 
whispered against the windows. Finally, I said 1 tiaa 
say, Never mind. It doesn’t prove anything. Don t wony. 

After that there was really nothing we could do. We dian 
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even talk much. The rain heat and murmured against the 
windows and all we could do was wait. 

Digitalis. And they had thought of us, nurses, and had 
taken the little instrument and medicine bags to search even 
before they could possibly have got results from the autopsy. 
I didn't like that, but I didn’t tell Drue (although she knew it, 
naturally), and Craig slept and the rain beat down and there 
was no way of knowing what the police were doing. What 
Alexia was doing and Nicky, or Maud. Waiting, too, I imag¬ 
ined, as we were waiting. 

I couldn’t then, even, try to discover the syringe. If the 
person who had found it in the fern (who must have seen me 
place it there) had taken it to the police then we were already 
lost. But if not there might be some chance. 

If it was murder, then who ? Who had shot Craig ? Who 
had killed his father ? 

I had ensconced myself on the couch in front of the fire 
by that time, feeling that since we could accomplish nothing 
by further talk, Drue and I, I might as well try to get some 
sleep. I remember their names kept going around and around 
™ y Of. llke a nightmarish kind of merry-go-round— 
Alexia, Nicky, Maud, Peter Huber, Dr. Chivery (for he was 
not m the house, but he was fairly near presumably, and could 
have returned somehow without any one’s knowledge) 
^eevens, Anna—the other servants. 

Just as I was about to catch the tail of a nap I began to 
think again of the telephone call to the police. Who had called 

/r m ° re J^Pprtant—tremendously important— 
ahy ? In that answer,. I thought suddenly, with that queerly- 
elpsive clarity one discovers on the edge of sleep, might lie the 
answer to the whole ugly problem. P 8 

After that I was wide awake for what was left of the night 

ous ne^nT 1 y an ^ secmed none the worse for his mysferi- 
ous peregrinations ; Drue sat in an arm-chair near the bed 

i Stai i Che ?u Cai ? 0ff and her hair a little rumpled from 

Face hCad baCk a ", ainst the cushions of the chair—her 

face pale her eyes very dark, watching Craig’s sleeping face 

* ™" ed that night, rain anl sSan! Sta 

1 80t an<1 ^P 100 ' 1 ^to the hall, 8 0 nce going 
wasreaUygonT PaUSmg at the lem - B “‘ ‘he s^ingf 

The hall below was deserted, but Nicky Senour and Peter 
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Huber were sitting in the morning-room in front of the fire, 
smoking. There were state troopers in the library ; I wept 
down into the hall and as far as the library door. No one 
stopped me and I wanted to see what they were doing. I was 
little wiser for my pains but convinced, if I had not been 
before, that they were in earnest about an investigation. For 
they had been taking fingerprints from smooth surfaces in the 
room ; they had been using a tiny hand-vacuum on furniture 
and rugs ; the decanter of brandy had been removed ; there 
were chalked crosses on the sofa and on the rug indicating, I 
thought, the position of Conrad Brent’s body. Pictures had 
been taken, then. But the body of Conrad Brent had been 
removed. 

Two troopers were still there, one of them writing short¬ 
hand notes rapidly in a little tablet ; the other blowing a 
small cloud of yellowish powder from a contrivance that 
looked like a tiny bellows upon one of the wooden panels across 
the room on the right side of the fireplace—a panel that I saw 
then, was actually a swinging door leading into a tiny wash¬ 
room, for I could see walls tiled in shining, pale-green beyond. 
He turned to look at me and the trooper with the tablet 
stopped writing to look at me, too, and there being, to say the 
least, no welcome in either look but rather the contrary,-^1 
retreated ; anyway I had seen all I wanted to see. Nicky 
looked up as I passed through the hall but did not stop me. 

Peter however came out. 

“ Have you told Craig ? ” he asked me. 

“No.” 

“ Better not for a while.” 

“ What was that noise. Mr. Huber ? You remember-^ 
while you were calling the doctor. Did you find out about 

it ? ” 

He frowned ; his face looked tired and worried. “ I didn't 
find anybody,” he said. “ I guess I’m not much of a detective. 
From the sound I thought a window had been broken some¬ 
where but I was wrong. I looked all along the hall leading 
towards the back of the house. But I found just nothing to 

account for it.” 

“ Could there have been some—some intruder . initi, 

PC Fe a ter S Huber shrugged. " I don’t know. I'll tell the polV 
about it. I take it Craig is all right ? 

“ Oh, yes.” 
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“ They took him away—Conrad Brent, I mean. I suppose 
they are doing an autopsy now.” 

Nicky watched, bright eyes intensely curious, as I took my 
way upstairs again. That must have been about four or five 
o'clock—a cold, still, gusty February dawn. By six o’clock 
Craig hadn’t wakened. At about seven Beevens. clothed in his 
right mind as well as trousers and dark sack coat, brought 
Drue and me some coffee and toast. Breakfast would be 
along soon, he said ; in the meantime lie thought we might 
enjoy the coffee. He spoke to me and looked at Drue with a 
kind of sympathy and kindliness ; naturally all the servants 
knew of her position in that household. Perhaps the romance 
of it appealed to them, but I think they liked her, too. 

W J™, v ® ns co “ ld te . U . us nothing, though, of what the police 

nn£ d £ mg and * ookln & ver .V haggard himself with great puffs 

n,hhT^ 1S f yes ’ we . nt aw ?y- After we drank the coffee and Drue 

b f CauS l e 1 made her * 1 sen t her to her 

^ she^d J ha day ,? h u Wouid have to face the police 

SL d r h d no , slee P *all that night. So I made her rest ; 
and thus I was alone with Craig when he awoke. 

Hp In aw ^ ke rather su ddenly ; in full possession of his senses 

tlred ’ a Ut hi fP ulse was good. He had no 

sore* seemed n U K 7° und .“) hls shoulder, while stiff and 

t0 ** healing with normal rapidity. 

He said almost at once. ” Where is Drue ? ” 

In her room, resting.” 

and ' e theri Ced at T •' .Owning a little. He was very sober 
and there was a kind of authority about him All at once 

Y°Jlcan maifage^iomethhig Hglu.^ brcakfast - I think 

“-v"' ~,;r eth : n ' e happencd 

^nt li^^l once j w^is ^ ^ tli except that you 

bump ...” was out °t the room and got a 


Dump ...” room and got a 

«“•’ ^ I h remembe° Wfitslti “ , Wb he 

downstairs. Somebody screamed! VTut^and !-!?%?£ 
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to see what it was. I put on slippers and a robe and . . he 
stopped. There was a sudden and clear recollection in his eyes. 

I said, “ And you fell . . .” and he said, shaking his head, 
" No. Somebody hit me.” 

“ Somebody ...” I stopped with a kind of gulp. > 

He gave me a look of annoyance. ” Don't gargle,” he said 
briefly. 

" B-but you said . . .” 

" Certainly I said somebody hit me. Somebody did. I was 
just at the top of the stairs. I heard someone behind me and I 
turned and that’s all. Just as I turned it hit and I went out 
like a light. I remember that.” 

Suddenly and completely I believed him. His look and his 
voice were perfectly clear and rational. I said, after a moment, 
“ Who ? ” 

" I don’t know. I tell you that’s all I remember except 
later—a long time later—Drue was here.” His voice when he 
said her name changed subtly, so it was grave and yet some¬ 
how warm and tender, as if it spoke a loved name. But he had 
left her and had let her shift for herself, without ever a word 
from him. A nurse’s life is not an easy one. I hardened my 

heart against him. . . . , . . , 

All at once he caught my wrist m a quick, impatient grTp. 
“But what happened ? Who screamed ? ” 

So I told him. I would have evaded but I couldn't. I knew 
an attempt would only make a bad matter worse and excite 
him unnecessarily. I did it as gently and as kindly as I could, 
and I reminded him that his father had had a bad heart 
condition apparently for years. I also said it had been quick. 

I didn’t mention the police or Drue or the digitalis. 

When I had told him I went to the window and stood there, 
my back to the room, looking out at the grey daylight. After 
a long time he called me. 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ Thanks ...” . , .. . 

“ it—it wasn't unexpected,” I said again. And it was 


mercifully quick.” XT 

“ Yes ; yes—I’ll see the doctor when he comes, Nurse. 

“ Certainly.” He hadn’t asked again about Drue's scream, 
and I was thankful for it. He let me wash his face and itfjg 
to order breakfast. Anna answered the bell. I m sdrry, Air. 

Craig,” she said, her eyes filling with tears. 

* !l_yes, Anna. Don't cry.” He patted her hand a little, 
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kindly, and she went quickly away. Almost at once Alexia 
came. 

I was straightening the bed and thought it was Anna. 
Alexia was m the room before I realised it was not. She 
dressed and wore a sleek black dress with white lace at 

knelt there 3 " 11 SmaU wnsts ' She came q uickl y to the bed and 

"Craig, they've told you . . 

He looked at her for a moment without replying. There 
w*5 a queer look on his face—a kind of grinines^ alf at once 

00 ^’^^ ° f his father y et was totally unlike, 

,PSr f d h . eld sensibility, or concealed it, where his father’s 
look was only obstinate and a little cruel. 

Alexia put one arm across him so her hand on the heri 

S2h?l° rt f d t Gr i a 5 d J eaned ver y close to him. Her mouth was 
^Psticked that morning and looked very tender and 

Sk Cr h Ud Underlip ; ^e7m“ o?t d 

deUca^e fcXi she sSd " Im ZZZZ Sma “' ace Wlth j ‘ 8 

father." ia ' A m S0rT y» Craig. He was your 

Hc a r i l S ce y dfdn-t rr r ed ' “ w “ y° ur husband. Alexia." 

Craig. be?SVan any one^' remm Cd ° f Y ° U know th *‘. 

blanket and thus oust Aleria’ but as I m** 1 t i > . re ?° ve the to P 
"It's horrible— the noUce ^^*11 r 1 m ° ve< ? *° do 80 8 he said, 
revolver in Drue's room." d U ' 1 mean 1 The y f °und the 

WkZTJoiJP d ° y ° H mean ? What «>><»* the police ? 

?T- ™ •* y° U >-ve 1 My 

uniform rattling. hurrying forward, my starchy 

Alexia silenced both of ns “ rtrm’* * 
darling/' she said, puttine her far#* *-**7 to think, my 
Craig, you knew—you always ’knew ? gamSt ? ai 8' s - " Oh, 
And now all that is ended fo/ushnth 1 ne Y e \. loved Conrad. 

cSIS n . e h ;;^ 
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IX 

Well, I couldn’t have told him even if I’d known, I was so 
livid and gibbering with rage. I put my hand on Alexia’s 
shoulder and mav have taken a tighter grip even than I 
intended, for she wrenched herself away from me with a rather 
startled look and got quickly to her feet, clasping her shoulder 
with her other hand. “ Nurse, you forget yourself! How dare 

you touch ...” . . „ , 

" What revolver. Alexia ? ” demanded Craig again. Whai 

revolver ? ” . . 

Her eyes had retreated behind those soft, satiny eyelids 

She said breathlessly, " Conrad’s revolver. It was in Drue s 

room. The police found it.” _ • * j a * 

Craig was as white as the pillow, and I intended to put 
Alexia out of the room by sheer physical force if nothin,, else 

sufficed. He said, “ But he wasn't shot ! „ 

“ No ! He wasn’t shot.” I said quickly. He died of a 

heart attack, just as I told you. Now ften, Mrs Brent . . ^ 
“ But the police,” said Craig. v\ hy arc tne> nere . 

“ Someone called them.” Alexia answered him. No erne 
knows who But someone got on the telephone just after 
Conrad died and told the police your father had been murdered. 
So they came, and they are going to investigate his death . . . 


von downstairs, niexi.i. A -, said 

too, Nurse Keate.” His eyes went past us to Craig, and he sa 

Behind him on"!he threshold Anna appeared with the tray. 
“ I'm not going,” I said. “ I’m on duty. 

11 Tc it the notice Peter ? 9 ciskecl Cr<ug. 

Peter Huber nodded. "Craig, I'm sorry about your 
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at me. “ Go on down,” he said. " Anna will sta}' witli me. 
Don’t you see, I’ve got to know. . . .” 

“ I’ll tell you, Craig. I’ll tell you everything the police do.” 
Alexia started towards the bed, stopped as I straightened up 
rather abruptly from adjusting the pillows and looked hard at 
her, said softly to Craig, “ Don't think, darling. Don’t try to 
think now. I’ll be back,” and went out the door. Peter came 
to the bed and Craig said again to me, “ Please go downstairs, 
Miss Keate. I want you to tell me everything they do. . . 

So in the end I went ; not because of the police,'but merely 
to keep Craig’s temperature down. Anna stayed with him and 
Peter Huber, too, for a while, although they sent for him also 
before that morning's long inquiry was over. 

It lasted nearly three hours. Three hours of steady questions 
and answers—statements, repetitions, explanations, and 
probabiy a few lies, spoken or implied. But there was no way 
of identifying those. J 

It was already under way when I entered the little morning- 

room, with its ivory woodwork, green and rose chintz, and 
blazing wood fire. 

? ne exce pt Craig, and for the moment, Peter, was 
Lieut . en ant Nugent and two troopers, very lean, and 
"J?* ^ * he,r chief : a man in grey, fat and rosy-cheeked 
XS r nkln S eyeglasses.who proved to be the district attorney 
fso 1 knew, then, that they were sure it was murder) ■ Nickv 4 

.fa“' Subtly t a broken reed Their two facta 

Whieh - asa “ of 

Maud was there, too, little and indomitable in sweemnu 

sallow w ift L'Tjrrt Mr hi « h ab °™ 

he? Uttte dark lu C0llar of boncd white net lifting 
InL, Tl • 111 the air * and her eyes brooding and 

angry, watching the pohee, watching Nicky and Alexia 

^"around t°e"'mtbrher “^"cap her 

With me. mutely fwdtlfher 
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her of danger, and in the same fractional glance that I was on 
her side. So it was a rather complicated glance, I dare say; 
certainly it didn’t seem to accomplish anything in the way of 
improving the situation. 

Then I felt somebody was watching us and turned. It vtp 
Lieutenant Nugent, his eyes narrow and thoughtful, more 
green than grey—which was, as a matter of fact, a bad sign. 
All through that interview he was as laconic as ever and when 
he was forced to say more than a few words did so with an air 
of positively grudging distaste and terseness. 

He said then, “ Sit down, please, Nurse Keate. The District 
Attorney, Mr. Soper, wants to question you.” 

I sat down, and that long bout of questioning began for me. 

It began badly and ended badly. 

The first thing Soper said was a flat, bald statement to the 
effect that they had found enough digitalis in Conrad Brent s 
bloodstream to kill him. and they believed it was murder. 
From there they went on to that inevitable conclusion. 
They did it slowly, detail by detail, taking so much time at 
bypaths and crossroads, so to speak that it wasn t till the very 
end that I could look back and see that Soper, at any’rate, had 
planned and charted his whole road to arrive at exactly that 
destination. As I have said, it took a long tune « 
questioned me and I told them again exactly what I had 

ha&ss, 

for it wasobvious that they had already done considerable, less 
"“conrad'tfoent had spent the previous day about «.other dag 

Ihci C wXDruta h "S m i was d-tio-d again 
about that almost immediately. It was abou * , ti ’ i 00 k 
them firmly, and that was all There was a specu 1 ' 

in Nicky's eyes as he turned to look at me then, f t th ^ t 

abruptly, ” That isn’t all, Lieutenant. Don 1 *° g And to id 
Conrad was furious because Drue Cable came he , 
her she had to leave. She was to go this morning. bUe . . . 
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" Yes > you told me that,” said Nugent. Drue’s lips parted 
a little and she leaned forward as if to speak, but Nugent did 
not permit her to do so. ” Now, then,” he said briskly, 
there were no callers yesterday except Dr. Chivery and 
/^yself. What about dinner ? ” y 

I couldn’t tell whether or not they had vet questioned 
Drue It seemed logical that they had, but somehow I thought 
they had not and it seemed wrong—an ominous omission. 

; were replying, one and then another. The whole 

“ f q "K ^ egan + t °, ? e l m J m ? re and more like a forn,al assembling 
rL ^ < a\ e l tabbshed Except for the impression I 

ouest?nn d H h hav *? t0 U A e 1 nect that Drue hcrsclf had not 

questioned directly and alone. Consequently, it began to look 
more and more as if the already established facts had been 
established, so to speak, around her. When they did question 

“ y th™t q h u a ™. a SOlld on which 

I listened anxiously. 

tXd P much her ;„ B y t ,H n ° thing ha PP ened at ^nn°er : n y ™ 

‘ he Same f °° d - S ° hc " 

iRSt^fancous.' ^And' Benton Very ra P', d e « ect - Ahnost 

fB»r ! *=3^2££s aM: 

bered the time) Conr^H h*A a? - eame ' ° one rei «em- 

without result. ^ when it had disappeared were 

gone for ml wX" theirs ^ C ° n ^ had 

had stopped sh^Uy e,evt &Vto?H d ;v ^ Chivery 

Sadgone'to t n he r room e h ly i , nformative than any one else* 

a^she so often did at the Brent hodL° buTh^l W ,? en She stayed 
for long. He had walked to th£ r v ’ b 1 he had not remained 

«• * ■■ s^asassai«-« • 
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“ Ho said he didn’t see Brent ? ” said Soper to Nugent who 
nodded again. So I knew they had already questioned Dr. 
Chivery. 

Usually Conrad returned from his walk in about forty-five 
minutes ; he walked very slowly, so probably he had not takep 
a really long walk. His coat, stick, and hat were in their 
usual place in the closet off the hall. His dinner-jacket hung 
there, too, and he had put on a lounge-coat and, apparently, 
gone directly into the library. 

“ He liked to rest a little before going upstairs, said 
Beevens. “ He had a nightcap or smoked a cigarette or two 
as a rule and then went to bed. He never wanted me to wait 
up for him ; he locked the front door himself.” 

Nightcap. Brandv ? Well, they had taken away the de¬ 
canter ; they would know if there was poison in it. 

Nicky then created a small sensation by saying abruptly 
that he had seen Conrad return. " I was here in this room 
he said easily. “ I saw Conrad come in, lock the door, remove 

his coat and hat and put on his lounge-coat. 

“ Nicky ! ” cried Alexia, twisting around to look up at him 
Soper said, “ But look here, Mr. Senour, why didn t you tell 

US '' I didn’t think it was important,” said Nicky silkil£ 

" That’s all there is to it, you see. He didn t see me. I 
sitting over there by the fire, reading. He went into W 
library and after a while I went upstairs. That s all 

Drue was looking at him steadily. I don t know how Ik 

that she was holding her ^ 

" Are you sure that s all ? said mugem. a silence. 

said ” Well well ; let's get on,’ and began to question about 

motives and about possible enemies. Nugent looked though^ 
fullv at Nicky. Soper did the questioning, his litw y 
suspicious, except when they J« tc d upon ££™ a ’ ° ver y )ov ely 

a n d*hefnlesiT except whence lift Jdtr llTdowy "eyelales and 

one caught a gUm^se of the very coo. and self-possessed look m 

her eves Nicky leaned against the back of her chair 
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crossed over the other and the toe of her pump making im¬ 
patient little circles. 6 

After a while they sent for Peter Huber, who came into 

.the room and sat down not far from me. He had told Craig 

i imagined as much as could be told. He sighed a little 

unconsciously, as he sat down and then lighted a cigarette and 
listened. As we all listened. 

Presently they questioned him—or rather recapitulated 

rXJf a wl 0 questioning. When he came downstairs 
he had found both nurses in the library, was that right ? Yes 

at auT nght; he n0dded ' W1) y had he come downstairs 

"J told T y°“ that," he said. " I'd dropped off to sleeo 
raiding I hadn t put up the windows or turned off the light 
and when I awoke, the room was too warm I put up the 

to Urhan thmTmt and ‘»en I opened tlTdoor 

that way/’' g 1 d g e ‘ air into the room more quickly 

do™stairs id He'd e iis h t e ^ r a f kind ° f Scream from somewhere 
thmktoc I k U «refulw‘ d if*™*- attorne y- " I want you to 

«*> the ShSSfe y° a -me 


M„ h T m,C s y mge in her hand ? Think back “ 
9 heart came up m mv throat T J , , clc * • • . 

i Then Peter said, positively " No ' *** ‘ dare look at D ™u. 

• f . Are you sure ? " * .■ 

him A buf he te w y as *3 'To" ,hcre ' We >°oked at 

upstairs to Sg^d me to telenhone ‘a v/ 5 ? Cable back 
getting the doctor then. IcofflTnj ,1 dldn ‘succeed in 
upset. Anytvay, all at once 

attorney tetily 011 " SnLih' aboa ;, that ." said the district 

^oTin b ^w ki br g o£ d ‘ “Wf t^ there 

there anything else P 
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the death of Mr. Brent that struck you as being—well, out of 
the way ? Unusual.” 

From the way he said it, I had a quick impression that he 
had asked every one that. Maud looked rather scornful, and 
Alexia all but yawned. It was one of fate’s dangerous litter 
jokes that I would have answered in the negative (as I imagine 
every one else had done) had not Dclphine at that point 
slunk across the hall, with a wary green eye towards the 
trooper in the doorway. The fleeting glimpse I had of him 
reminded me of a very trivial thing I had forgotten up to 
then. “ Why, yes,” I said. ” As a matter of fact there was 

something.” , . , 

Alexia stopped yawning so suddenly her jaws snapped 

together and Maud’s scorn changed to alert interest. I went 
on. " There was a kind of bump against the closed door to mj 



you go to uie uuvi anu open 

^^Ves. Yes I did open the door and I saw . . . I S *?PP^ 
again on the verge c f saying I ted coming £o£ 

SnfilfSS something—whatever ^--hadsinjeh 

against the door, and struck so sharp y q i re ndv aroused, 
cat. No ; that was wrong too ; the had already arou^j 

as if he heard someone in the hall. The bui \p g opened it 
had come later. And when I had got to the door and openei 

no one was in the hall. , ee ? Who 

The district attorney said, " Well, who did you see . 

did you see ? ” T suddenly 

Nugent was very still and very observant—as 1 smi y 

realised every one in the room was watching, a j 

listening. There was indeed a strained and quee^ * the 

said slowly, confused not so ^"r mdn’t see lny one. I don’t 
singularly intent quality in it, I didn t see any v 

know who it was. I saw nothing. . , j NugeAt 

“ n u t you . . began Soper explosnely, ^ o 

said "All right, Miss'Keate. We beheveyou H.s^^ 

looked very narrow and green. He went on quick y, 
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Mini" 1 i b ?7 Whe P r u heard the sou, ' d of something 
falling. What did you do ? ” b 

Kr 1 u P st a ir s.’' 1 to,d him of it again, briefly. And 
brought forward what seemed to be, up to then, a bit of new 

Srat^sbeWf ***? •* fact That was the matter of 

bleed,WW? f K Un ^ m hnen closct * unconscious and 

seeding from a bruise on his temple. 

explained!^ S ° mebod y was 1x1 the haU and struck him,” I 
The district attorney interrupted. “ Who > ” 

Again glances went to £ . We . found hlm there first.” 

“ Someone must have drawn a t^ am - no one Questioned her. 
left him there. Aman, I mean ”' m ° * he linen - close t and 

cut' t mtTeTquTcWv^T d n ne it 'i' beg , an S °P er - a " d Nugent 
said, his e^s q stm y 'verv li UeStl °" C ™6 Brent later," he 

%per, brought up shor^ frowTed^tanl^H"^ 111- ho ' vcver - 
began again briskly “ Now th™ ap P ed stomach and 
business affairs . * then ' about Conrad Brent’s 

convince^that cfnradTbu^nlsL^ffiirs^^ °" C 1 think Was 

and in any case it would be an eSt ln good order 

through his bankers and his TwvTr t/ 01 * them t0 find out 
however, httle question on * T t h * r * seemed to be, • 

man, living well within an income whTrh He had been a rich 

Si 

andlZf d ° UM bUt tbat 

^a^is^ver^c^utiously 4 very^uave^' VGn ^ Vb '^ Mie Matter 

realise the exact trend of all ^ so one didn't at first 
Ia the end, however ttrtfcn S !ta,lcd ^«tions of time 

abb. e Xcept Crai N had a " 

p “;r~ ~ 


matic face. At length the district attorney observed, rather 
pettishly, that there was no alibi, really, for murder by 
poison, looked impatiently at Nugent and fidgeted. Nugent 
looked back at him and shook his head, only a little, almost 
imperceptibly, but as if he’d said, " Wait—not yet." t 
I saw that. And I thought I prepared myself for it. I didn t 
reallv ; no one does against catastrophe. But I knew that it 
was coming ; they had asked about a hypodermic, so they 
had seen that tiny red mark on Conrad Brent's arm. They had 
searched Drue’s room and mine and had taken away the little 
bag in which she carried instruments and the few drugs she 
had, so they knew she had a supply of digitalis and knew 
she didn’t have a hypodermic—as I had and as any nurse 
normally would have. They had established the fact that 
Conrad’s medicine was gone, box and all, so he couldn t nave 
taken it himself. They wouldn't have far to look for a motive, 
or a witness of sorts, either, for Nicky must have seen Drue 
going to the library even if, for any purpose of his own 
he did not then admit it. Above all, the look Soper and Nugent 
exchanged admitted a previously agreed-upon purpose. 

So ?hey had not yet questioned Drue^ My feeling about 
that was right. Obviously they thought that it would weaken 
her to have to sit there before them and hear the case built 
—possibilities eliminated, circumstances set forth so they were 

in I 1 feHcold and queerly stiff, as if all my muscles had tight¬ 
ened hard. I felt that I had to look at Drue and 

at last bro e ugh°t n the ‘thing to it’s ugly clffmx^ 

- ay by 

Conrad himself, previous to his attac yhat , s utter 

Every one looked at her. She said• ag*» ■ ^ alwavS 

nonsense ! Conrad never would have doneth ^ Q aud h as 

kept a supply of digitalis on band. - d on i y three 

already told you, his prescription had been refild ^ ^ new 

days ago. He hadn t had an attac , point. He 

supply. And I don't see why you don t fttotl^p ^ he 

was given a hypodermic, you know ^odv 5ut a nurse 
felt sure was the mark and told me. . a doctor, 

would have given him a hypodermic—a• nurs . .. 

and Claud wasn’t here. And you know who had a moti 
I said quickly, " A hypodermic mark t 
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Nugent glanced at me and Maud stopped, shooting a light 
black look at me. Nugent said, ” Do you want to say some¬ 
thing, Nurse Keate ? ” 

“ \es. I don’t see how any one, even a doctor, can make a 
* positive statement about the mark made by a hypodermic 
needle. It is very small ; frequently so smalt that it can’t 
be seen at all. The skin is elastic and instantly closes after the 
needle is withdrawn.” 


Maud's eyes snapped. " It frequently shows, too.” 

u 1 . don ’J question Dr. Chi very’s statement to 
the effect that he found some sort of small mark that might 

onebeinpahip^ by a ljy pode « nic ncc ^le. I do question any 
® . ^ able to say with any degree of certainty that a—well 

a bare pmpnek is the mark of a needle.” * 

the vemdt^ofVhP^' 1 ^ 1 ^' " y0U are not hcrc to question 
the veracity of the doctor you are working for ! ” 

JJ-* th iPb? truth,” I said. ” Ask any one.” 

xvorH h d Whlrled 1 around towards Nugent ” Dr Chi very’* 

I heard her and sodid von N^l v ™.: y esterd "V afternoon. 

kill you for this ? I know exactly XT* hcr 1 couW 
to the library and she accused hi™ f !l at happened. She came 
Conrad had'an attack and asked L_ bl f eak,ng 1 ! l P her marr «age. 
to the desk and-and took ?he ™ r ™ med,cine : she went 
was gone. So Conrad dying begSd h W ? y V.P retended ‘‘ 

* ■ "s„ rsss rfr , fa ~ 

and Nugent was at my side hi s lln d C ^L accuse • • ■" I rose 
looked like a ghost white rimd -Ic tlght on m Y arm. Drue 
on Maud. xLe ^sa ^^ eatdark eyes fastened 

Maud swept on vigorously black 0n Alex >a's lips. 

/• l!!!? a hypodermic of digdali s and^)1> Snappi i. ng ' " So she gave 

^ Ued , h ™ As planned Shi him to ° much tt 

‘raced That’s how ft happened °“ gh ‘ '* Would "over be 
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voice rose over Nugent’s. " She’s perfectly right," he said 
loudly. " I've thought so from the very first. She's perfectly 
right, Nugent ; there’s no other real explanation. I've been 
patient, I've covered every possible line of inquiry. But that’s 
enough . . He got up and looked at Drue, his little eyes 
bright and accusing. " She did it. The girl did it. She ^ 
intended to kill him with the revolver. Then he bad a heart 
attack and this way was easier for her, a nurse, and she 
jumped at it. She hid the medicine ; she pretended to him 
that it was gone ; she told him she’d save him. And then she 
killed him. Arrest Drue Cable now, Lieutenant. It’s a clear 
case ; I'll take the responsibility for it, and I’ll bring the 
charge. We'll get a grand jury indictment at once. It’ll be 
murder in the first degree.” 

Nicky looked at his fingernails. “ Well,” he said softly 
into the sudden silence, “ I may as well tell you, then. Drue 
was with Conrad in the library. I saw her. And I heard her 
say, ‘ I’ve got your revolver.' They had a terrific row.” 


X 

Drue rose automatically, as if she didn’t know what she was 
doing, but she didn’t speak. I was close beside her an 
would have known. Alexia smiled a little and said som 6 
low to Nicky. Maud looked openly triumphant; reter 
quickly started for the door as if to tell Craig and 
quickly came back into the room again. Soper said lou y 
he was right, he'd known it from the first, but Nicky ou g 
have told it earlier. I believe I said loudly, too, a number ot 
times that Drue wouldn’t talk without a lawyer. I could®it 
think of anything else to say. Then Nugent s voice cracked 
like a whip, so viciously that it brought us all up■snort. 

“ Do you mean she had the revolver with her . in nc 

hand ? ” he asked Nicky. „ 

“ Oh, no,” said Nicky. “ I would have seen it. „ 

“ Then she wasn't actually threatening him with it r 
“ I can’t say about that,” said Nicky airily. 

“ And what did you do then ? ” 

” After I saw her go into the library ? Nicky tone_ w * 

very nonchalant. "I thought from the sound of Conrad s 
voice that she—well, might need somebody to back 
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up. But she seemed able to take care of herself, so I uvi 
upstairs. I’d just got to sleep when something fell—I don 
know what—and they said Conrad was dead.” 

„ •uri Vha i t . e l Se did y°« ^ar?” demanded Soper nmVklv. 
\ \\ hat did Brent say when she told him she had his revolver > 

said »" ^ f ° r hClp ? Y ° U lnust have heard what else they 

mornp^T pa , USed ,' .l 0 ° kcd at his fingernails, thought for a 
moment and said, N-no. No, I'm afraid not.” 

xt Put . y° u ^ard their voices . . ." began Sooer and 

ss;SS ; “ s ' vear to a11 this ' Mr - Scnoiir ' ? " 

T *■ _ ___ * •• . _ 


r 


I-C 7-' V vuul - 1 ve only sail 
while Conrad was in the library ” 

frown and mTuTs an^^’Ld du^h^’ A,C ™’ S 

his arm. y yes ^ clutching little hand upon 

word y ou ’ ve sa\d^has C been takerwf* 1 S ° PC [ an & ril ,V. "Every 

ppenly ; you were all aware ofU” "Sx!" of the t" 6 ' Pcr / ect 1 , y 
comer, scribbled that too nn th , c hoopers in the 

But Nicky shook his head/ pi<Uy * in shorthand tablet. 

hind on the 'vitneSstTnd^I^n’t bn \h admit anything of the 
like that against anybody—in court ” thC ° nC t0 bnn & evid ence 
Alexia was biting her full n n/ i n i* 

her eyes ominously fixed o^Nicky r Man l h Sh , arp white ‘<*th, 

exclamation and must have vanished d £ lade an an gry little 
for when next I looked for her shf* about thcn - Gently. 

SS ,ts ,=k "i 1 w* a; 

If you please ..." ' Nugent said again, “Alone. 

obliged to llv^Md’did^orath^ ref'T “V 1 Bee ' r ens-were 

briskirfd 4 ^ 0 s,a y- 1& Z C eTtM thou S ht . as it 
briskly, and Soper looked at me d the door a *ter them 
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“ Well ? ” he said sharply. “ are you staying here ? ” 

“ I am,” I said simply but firmly. 

“ You’re not ! You heard what . . 

“ Oh, let her stay,” said Nugent. Soper shrugged and Drue, 
standing very slim and erect beside the tall arm-chair, her 0 
grey eyes level and clear, said, ” I didn’t murder him.” Said 
it like a simple statement, clearly and distinctly, like a child 
reciting a lesson. I suppose it seemed unreal to her. Yet it was 

real enough, too. ^ „ 

” You were with him,” said Soper. “ ^ ou had a motive.... 

He began his attack with bluster, but Nugent’s voice cut 
sharply into the bluster, ” Miss Cable, he said, will you 
make a statement of exactly what you did do ? Just tell it to 

us in your own words.” . M v 

“ I think she ought to have a lawyer, ’ I said again. *ou 
can refuse to talk, Drue." I wasn't sure that she could refuse 
to answer their questions, but in any case she lifted her firm 

little chin and looked at Nugent. ,, 

“ ni tell you,” she said. “ I’ll tell you as much as I can. 

I held my breath again and tried to think of ways to stop her 
if she said too much. 

“ I was in the library as Nicky says, she began. 

“ All right, Miss Cable, go on.” ^ 

“ I did want to talk to Mr. Brent. So I waited untilhe 

returned from his walk, then I came to the library. We 
talked for some time. He had a heart attack then and . . ^ 
She faltered and I was sure she was going to tell about 
the hypodermic. I rustled warningly. A faint fll J sh 
into her face and her hand went up to her throat, almost 

as if to stop the words on her lips. “ 

” If such d large amount of digitalis was found, I don t kno 

k°WeU* fhat was true enough and so far safe. But I wished 
I could’ be sure that she saw, as I saw, that the one thing Jj 
were'after was an admission that she had gi\en Con ^‘ 
digitalis It was the important material evidence lt was , , 
clinching fact, it was the missing link in the chain they had 
forged. g There was no possible way for her to prove, eve: (t 
thorn or to a jury), how much she had given him, and that t 
was not a lethal amount. Her instinct was for telling themi th 
truth. I knew that ; and the truth would have been literally 
the most horrible and fatal trap, as things stood then, boper 
burst into question again. 



I found that revolver in the 

i 1 e . •i 


for 
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" But this revolver, Miss Cable. You had a revolver. 
Why ? ” 

She turned to face him. . ..mi . 

garden,” she said steadily, ” yesterday afternoon. 

1 G—garden,” said the district attorney. 

“ Where my—that is, where Craig was shot that night. Tt 
was hidden and I found it. In the burlap wrapping around 
one of the rose shrubs.” 

Nugent’s eyes had an odd expression. “ Why did you look 
r it, Miss Cable ? ” he said. ” Why did you bring it to your 
'om ? ” 

She turned back to him ; there was less defiance in her 

manner when she spoke to Nugent, more confidence—which 

might be her undoing. She seemed to trust him and to want 

to tell him the whole story and Soper was ready and eager 

to pounce upon any unguarded admission. She said, “ Because 

I didn t believe the story of an accident. I went to the garden 

just to have a look at the place where my ”—again she 

corrected herself quickly—“where Craig had been hurt. I 

searched it and I found the gun. That's all. I brought it 

to my room because I intended to show it to Craig when he 
was better. b 

\\ Why ? ” said Nugent rather softly. 

..., g ecau se it proved someone shot at him,” she said. 

closely 6 “Se oughTto know.”" ““ N " gent ' Watching hcr 
of obliquit Cd ^ t0 haVC that revolver '” she said with a kind 

murder'?’” cried Sope^. ^ aCddCnt WaS aCtually an attem P tcd 
Again she whirled around to face him her chin hieh her 

He w 0 St y h " H h W °\ lldn ' t haVC shot himsdf l Vke 8 that! 

o d„™ a , ‘ight! mng * gUn in thc garden at eleven 

BrerU * d ”^° U k " OW that the revol '' er belonged to Conrad 

” n'a a f n t 5 Ure ' • 1 knew that he’d had a revolver ” 
the Ubrary, ^ *° him ? Whe " *«* it to 

r whereTd T found'it ” impUCati ° n - rect * nise < 1 it and asked 
you accuselrim of " did 
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" No. Certainly not.” 

” Why did you give him the revolver ? ” 

“ Because I wanted him to know of it, of course. I wanted 
him to know that I had found it in the garden, hidden. I 
wanted him to know.” j 

“ Why ? ” said Soper again. 

“ Naturally because something ought to be done about it. 

It proved that Craig didn’t shoot himself. He wouldn’t have 
hidden it.” 

” Exactly what did he sav ? ” 

Drue flushed. " He said I couldn’t have found the revolver 
just there. He said I was—was trying to make trouble.” 

” And vou ...” 

" I saw then that he was ill. I told him he’d better lie down. 

I started to leave but he—he asked me to stay with him. And 
then he got worse. All at once. And—and died.” 

After a moment Nugent said, ” Who do you think shot 

Craig ? ” 

Again the defiance went out of her. She shook her head. 

” I don’t know. I don't know ...” 

" Don't know ! Of course, you don’t know ! It’s an obvious 
attempt to divert your inquiry, Lieutenant. I’m surprised 
that you can’t see through this girl’s story.” Soper came closer 
to Drue, his face red and threatening, shaking a pudgy but 
forceful forefinger under her nose. ” Now, you see here miss. 
We want the truth. You did quarrel with Conrad Brent, 

(lidn*! Oil ^ 

" I duln’t quarrel with him. I asked him to permit me to 

‘‘You quarrelled with him! You were heard y^ r <|ay 
afternoon when he tried to send you away. \ou blamed him 
for breaking up your marriage. You came here in the hope of 
getting young Brent back again. But Ins father wouldn t 
vou, so you killed him. 

Drue's face wasn't white anymore; two scarlet flames 
were in her cheeks, her eyes flashed. I came here to 
nurse Craig,” she said. ” And lie was my husband until his 

father • • •" 

“ Drue* Drue 1 ” I cried, mv hand on her arm. 
AndSo^ersaid, ” Arrest her, Nugent. I insist upon it., 
I’ll make you responsible if she gets away. Its a rde 
charge, there’s no use in prolonging this thing. Take h 

away. . . ” 
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“ I don’t think there’s enough evidence—materia! evidence 
to convict,” said Nugent softly but very coolly. 

“ Enough evidence ! ” snorted the district attorney. 
“ What more do you want ? There's the hypodermic. . . 

\ ” We haven’t made sure that she had one.” 

” You will, you will ! No use asking her, she'd only lie. 
Yes, and you ”—he pounced on me, his eyes angry, bright 
slits in his red face—” you are putting her up to it. Well, 
we 4 ^ take care of you, too. Besides, there's the witness. . . 

** Nicky Senour,” said Nugent again softly. “ And he says 
he won’t swear to it. Besides, he didn't see her kill him. He 
said only that she was in the library with Brent. . . 

He said they were having a row. That kind of thing goes 
a long way with a jury. Don't be a fool, Nugent. You’ll get 
the evidence. But put the girl under arrest ; make sure you've 
got her. All the evidence in the world won’t do you any good 

at ,? r T ln y * 01 J Ve J et * he girl who did K et away. Arrest her.t.." 
i j , custody,” said the lieutenant slowly. 

" T-Vf 1 y 1 What do you mean by that ? ” 

Nugent kCeP ^ herC ' in her r ° 0m * Under guard,” said 


-Bm ffrS e end ' ^credibly. that was exactly what he did. 

“i hey q uest >oned her again, and made me leave before 

attornev® wo }? ld . have stayed; but when a district 

and^hfc 1,eutenant and two remarkably stalwart 

and able-bodied troopers are lined up against one there’s 

now T Ch d °’ 1 retired as ungracefully as it lay in my 
power to do and sat on the bench in the hall watching the door^ 

th^comP^r my whole , nursin g experience have^ let any¬ 
thing come between me and my patient but frankly while I sat 

here, eyes glued to the door of that room, trying and failihg 

whether yt ‘ hl R g bV JV a r ? pid murmur of voices, I didn't care 
then h fnr C K raig ^L ent lved ? r died ' exce P t 1 hated him so just 

house^ha^rd ahttlfr of Drue ’f presence in that ill-omened 

bomng oil If^r^oul^hav^made hirrf cor^^live^agah^^My 
17 very^asting mUrdCr ' WhUe Vel “ * thdr^y. ll 

mmmms 
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Craig looked all right, certainly the police were not hounding 
him from trap to trap, from admission to admission, from 
refuge to refuge. I went quickly back to the bench downstairs 
and thev were still in the little morning-room. 

I was'there when they emerged. Drue was white and drawn- 
looking ; even her lips were chalky. She looked at me with 
great, haunted, dark eyes and I could read nothing in them, 
although I thought she was thankful I was there, waiting for 
her And they took her straight upstairs, and put her in her 
room, under guard ! I followed. Soper, giving me a suspicious 

look, had turned into the library. . ,., 

Well. Nugent, if he had eyes in his head as he certainly did, 
couldn’t have failed to see that my room connected with 
Drue’s. But the trooper already on guard didn’t stop me when 
I entered my own room. And of course I went straight through 

the bathroom to Drue. . . . „ 

She was standing in the middle of the room, facing the door, 
head up, hands clenched at her sides as if at bay. W hen she 
heard me she whirled and suddenly crumpled down on the bed. 

" Oh, Sarah, Sarah, what shall I do ? ” 

I sat down on the bed beside her and took her hands. 

“ What have you told them ? What did they make you say • 

^ U In k th?end it wasn’t too bad ; which is to say it could1 have 
been worse but not much worse. They had questioned her a 

length about her interview with Conrad, about her rea f on , S ° 
coming to Balifold, about the hypodermic syringe they had[not 
found among her other nursing tools, about the supp V 
digitalis they had found. Somehow (as if she saw now ^arly, 
her own danger) she had evaded them ; she had no admitted 

2S when she went to 

"had\Vd:^; l fon n R h\ h \nd a i:aded- ;i .spec, i a. 1 y ahout^the 

it would have seemed to me more comprehensible;met mo 
like Drue. She had that kind of counrge . I ve s n her fight 
to save a patient with the courage and fury °I U'P 

I didn't stop then to think of that ; I 'X r *^cth.g admis- 
she had kept them from grinding any really con g 

sion out of her. 
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So 


“ I kept saying I didn’t know. I didn't know. I remembered 
what you said, and told them I wanted a lawyer. Sarah, when 
they asked me a direct question : did I give him a hypodermic 
of digitalis ? Did he ask me for his medicine ?—I—t squirmed 
^and evaded and wriggled out of it.” She pressed her hands 
over her face. '* Funny,” she said unevenly, “ how hard it is 
to tell an outright lie, even when you’ve made up your mind to 
do it. Instead of lying, you—you evade, you weasel out of 
making a direct statement, you—oh, it’s' fantastic, really. 
You employ all the spirit of lying and yet you can’t make your¬ 
self conquer the fact. Well,” she took her hands from her 
face and stared at the rug, ” they don’t know I gave him the 
hypodermic—not certainly. But—oh, Sarah, what can I do ! ” 
Well, I said what I could, which was little <nough. I 

told her wed get a lawyer. I told her they had nothing but 
circumstantial evidence. 

Don^the^SarahT-' 04 PC ° P ' e ° n circumstantial ™,lcnce. 

Never, I told her stoutly and falsely. " It isn't lceal " 

f dOWn fla ‘ ° n ,he bcd and fi «d her some 
aromatic spirits of ammonia which she didn't drink But 

^“course Ihaf t r , CilUy Ulk °, r OUtUne anv kind of fusible 
trooner Vt’ilk ^ ^ "' iS 3 k,1 ° ck on thc d °“r, and >t was 

So"$ ™ m man ° n §Uard - A ' ld they wantcd 

Right away, please.” said thc trooper. 
me^kinToVHf^t 6 “"T bcf ° re we wcnt - however. It gave 

wife. y >t g but a woman who was once his 

Pulse. I did feel a wave of comDu^ctinn h ^ y fmgers on his 
of colour in his cheeks and 
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“ I sent for you, Miss Keate,” he said to me, “ and for 
Drue. I thought this concerned both of you.” 

“ I'm afraid you'll have to be quick,” I said to Nugent. 
“ Ten minutes . . /' 


The district attorney swelled up as if about to protest 4 
and at a look from Nugent went down again. Drue went 
quietly over to stand in the shadow of the window curtains ; 
the light fell upon her white skirt and her face was in the 
shadow. But I think all of us, all the time, were poignantly 
aware of that slender, listening figure. 

“ We weren’t going to question you, Brent, if we could 
help it, until you were better," said Nugent. “ However, we 
both wanted very much to see you. ...” 

“ All right.” said Craig. “ But first, exactly what is your 
case against Miss Cable ? Facts, I mean. That you can sub¬ 


stantiate.” , , 

” I’ll tell you,” said Lieutenant Nugent, and did, wasting 

no words and outlining their case against Drue in black and 
white. She had quarrelled with Conrad Brent ; she had held 
him responsible for her separation from her husband ; C that 
is,” said Nugent, looking carefully past Drue's white figure 
and out the window, “ from you, Mr. Brent . . .”) she had had 
digitalis ; the medicine was missing from its customary place 
and there was the mark which might be that of a hypodermic 
needle on the body of Conrad Brent. He explained still 
briefly but pungentlv, that since no one else knew anything 
of the missing box of pills there was only one construction that 
could be placed upon their absence, plus the hypodermic and 
the fatal amount of digitalis found in Conrad Brent s body. 
And that was that Drue had removed the medicine as a pretext 

to administer a fatal dose of digitalis. , • 1 SC( i 

“ Am I to understand then that your whole theory is based 

upon a presumption that Miss Cable came here with the 
purpose of effecting a reconciliation with-wth me, and tha^ 
her purpose was so overwhelmingly strong that she murdered 
my father because he opposed her ? There was an edge n 

Craig’s voice. He went on: Because that 5 or Miss 

question. As a motive that is preposterous Nedher Miss 

Cable nor I have any desire to remarry. Miss Cable did 

come here with any such purpose.” \ 

“ Why did she come here ? ” said Soper. vanished 

A flicker of a smile came into Craig s eyes rolled 

“ She is a nurse. It was sheer coincidence that she was ca 



when I was injured. She needed the money and, as our divorce 
was entirely amicable, there was no earthly reason why she 
shouldn t come.” 

“ Then why ” said Soper acutely, " did she quarrel with 
* your father ? 1 

Craig lifted his eyebrows. ” I’m not sure she did quarrel 

achievement 1 ^ -bUt lf S ° 1 Suggcst that l,iat was n « difficult 
fathS eaUy '’'^ r ’ Br0nt '” said So P er Inking shocked. " Your 

an inm" OW ’- ^ know **’ said Crai g- " But you arc making this 
an inquiry into murder ; there's a duty paid the living too 

15 i lkdy that , m y father ask < d her to leave and 

anv S en t cd bdng kicked out of thc house. In 

h neither here nor there. For in thc first place 

.can’t prove < any 8 of 1 it. ^ alt ° gCther cir cumstantial. You 

“ If fiml i° ^? er y° u " interrupted Soper. 

digitalis " N„l y „ P ) °i erm , ,C ,° utflt and « ^ contained 
gitans . .Nugent was looking very glum 1 ‘ 

proof wji a tev5 U1C An y d e Bu ‘ y ° U have,Pt So you have no 
flight d even so, you see, she wasn’t here the 

Ukelv P was made to murder me. And it isn’t 

i ^ c Tit fATtkZ 1 ^ told an 

“ ifi Irl h^d the^evZr^o?" 6 an in W” 

*■» an ything about that! Nugent ™ §0pCT ’ You , 

^ "HowdTwe 

much more likely to me thaWhe ’r* rev ° lver ? Sounds 
. threatened him with it. And then^ C ° n *> a ? S revoIver and 
thought of an easier way to get rid of hiT^ Xlhough? 
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up this story of finding the revolver in the garden in order 
to explain why she had it . . 

“ Why did she have it, in that case ? ” said Craig. 

“ Why, to—to clean off her fingerprints ! Or perhaps she 
was excited and forgot the revolver. Left it in her room when 
she went to get the digitalis and forgot it. We found it ; she 
had to explain it. And also she saw a chance to throw dust in 
our eyes ; to suggest that Craig's accident was attempted 
murder and thus, that the person who shot Craig and the 
person who killed Conrad were the same, which would let her 
out inasmuch as she was not here that night." m 

“ No, no," cried Drue from the window. “ I didn't. I . • • t 
“ I can corroborate Miss Cable’s story of the revolver,' 
I broke in hastily. “ Or at least part of it." But when I had 
told them as convincingly as I could of seeifig her return to the 
house from the direction of the garden they were not very 


much impressed. . . „ . , XT 

“ Could you see what she was carrying ? asked Nugent. 

“ No. She was wearing her cape." „ 

“ So you didn't see that it was a revolver ? ” ^ 

“ Not exactly. It had to be something small.’ ^ 

“ But in fact you are not sure she carried anything. 

“ It was my impression . . 

" Impressions !” snorted Soper. , , , 

Nugent shook his head. Drue turned suddenly back 
towards the window ; suddenly. I thought to conceal tears. 

“ Let’s get back to your accident." said Nugent abruptly, 
addressing Craig. “ Did somebody shoot you ? If so, 

“ All right,” said Craig. " This is what happened. I was 
walking in the garden ; no reason for it—just walking. 1 
was dirk there’s no moon. There was a rustle in some 
shrubs. I turned around, thinking it was the , ^d 

a little nearer the shrubs ; anyway, I J re w erc 

Barelv see it the rest was in the shadow , I think there wer 

outlines of a'figure. And then something hit "^^Tiealiscd 
if somebody had given me a kind of hard dap. Theni 
I d been shot. I think I started for the shrub must have 
called for help. I remember stumbling and then.that^wasall 
until they were carrying me upstairs. Beevens and • 
Chivery came. But I didn't see anybody clearly in the shrub ^ 

I just knew somebody was there. I d.dnteeenreallysee 
revolver,” he said. ” But I imagine that ■'■‘ss Cable found t 
and that that is the revolver she had in her room. I askeu 
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to try to find it ,' I had a kind of lucid moment, the wav you 
do when you're drugged. She was here and I asked her to 
look for it. Naturally I wanted to know who shot me * I 
wanted the evidence.” 

s 9 P?r's cold little eyes practically lost themselves in 
suspicious wrinkles. " That’s not Miss Cable’s story. She 
didn t say you sent her to look for the revolver.” 

Craig shot a glance at Drue. “ Didn’t she ? ” he said i 
perturbabiy. " Well, that’s the way it was.” 

Nugent said, ” The revolver belonged to your father. Mrs. 
and Mr. Senour have identified it.” 

nwn!rli ept IV S ? id Cra ^' acce P tir »g the fact of the revolver’s 
£“&**"* q , Uestl0n ' " m desk in the library. He 

KW e , deSk ; f nythin & valuable he put in the safe. 
1 he safe is behmd one of those panels in the library.” 

Soper° U anybody mi S ht have taken the revolver,” said 

“ Obviously.” 

yo« U iwle W adng°a k ; , l , o g ve' OU ’ ght(Ul ' He Said ' " WaS the hand 

ated’mrto P r Uk Bft aV h t a ‘m P an S be S an to an acceler- 

"**Nueent “ ut he said coolly enough, looking straight at 

idea - ft was dark - 
“ uV you kn ? w {t was a ha nd ? ” 

Why—yes.” 

maTk e /d .Tnner^Soper^id V , my Watch in a 

that killed your father tried first S " he Same P erson 

1 *>*- Miss Cah.e 

cZZifc/F kn r that ? ” interposed Soper 

N^^ d id h,S a b T p b { i r-.. It?” j U rll y ht Sh « h6re " 

cast^risHThfeL^^fshew^,;?^ ° n <J uickl y. " In any 
night and the next night poisonlv father h? Sh °‘ , at me one 

8e ‘ *» 
W, satd Craig soberly and with the edge gone from 
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his voice, so it was only weary and honest. “ I understand 
your position and I appreciate what you are trying to do. I’ll 
do everything I can to help you. But I really do think you are 
wasting time making out a case against Miss Cable ; she was 
not anywhere near, the night I was shot. And she had no £\ 
motive to kill my father. She doesn’t want to marry me any 
more than I want to marry her. Our marriage is absolutely 
finished and neither of us regrets it.” 

“ Do vou mean to say,” said Soper, glancing covertly in 
Drue’s direction, ” do you mean to say that if Drue Cable— 
your former wife, came to you^ and suggested that you 
remarry, you would refuse her ? ” . , . 

I didn’t look at Drue ; no one did but Soper. Craig s pulse 
was as steady as a clock. ” At the risk of sounding un- 
chivalrous,” he said coolly and distinctly, " yes.” 


XI 

I said, ” Time is up. I'll have to ask you to go.” 

I must have sounded a little vigorous about it for instantly 
Nugent turned around and stalked towards the door. But 
Soner said ” Your father was a rich man, Brent. Who 
benefits by his death ? f I mean to say, what are the main 

PF ‘ ) ‘ V You’d have to ask his lawyer. John Wells. In Balifold. 

Arc vou going to release Miss Cable ? , , • 

Nugent jerked around to look at Soper; Soper turned v 
fine magenta. " Release her 1 By God, no ! She stays hcr^ 

under guard or in jail. . „ii.. «« r 

“ But I need her/’ I said quickly^ essaying a rally. I 

need her to help me nurse Mr. Brent.” „ d 

“ You can get another nurse out from New York, snapi 

Soner “ She stays under guard or in jail. > A „ n . 

{Veil I didn’t want another nurse bothering around A 

s- S 2 "iS'i S. 

Sar-stt lv a tesqf&saG. 

bumped against the door and you went to look ^ . 

half an hour before) I saw Nicky in the hall. But not after 
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the bump on the door. There's a dent—here,” I put mv 
»“ n § e £ °“ ^and he looked at it. his face as inexpressive as a 
Red Indian s. But it's as I told you.” I added. " After the 
bump against the door I didn’t see anybody in the hall.” 
-rvr' on jfthmg very queer in his eyes stopped me. But he said 
only, I advise you to tell me. Think it over,” and went 

n^‘ ft? lv *f g . me ,5 ¥ ttle perplexed, for if I had seen any one 

shiftXI aK S l Sh °f d ha - V - been ° nIy t0 ° 6 lad to tell him and 
-“ftthe burden of suspicion from Drue. 

eves his !? om again ’ Crai & was ] y in e with his 

Drue Wdk . 1 .f s advanced a little, tentatively, towards 

iim Yi? S StUI at the wlndow - " Wait outside,” I told 

th^H d ^l th look at me he did so and I closed 

^Uvanv vliT- ,? ut V had had - “ I don't think I had 

SIS of understanding between 

head ^ SUm a " d 
.. ‘V gone ? ” Craig said to me. 

“ There wifrfo„^n d tl he !! be , cause l . had to - 1 said slowly. 
^UowT' ‘ he C °' OUr “ tbe dar k W Why ch" you ThmkTt'was 

sStS?' a'ssaa’-ta ts & 

>y AU h rigM. ab I°^ t ha ‘I miSht ha ^ eX P eCted ' 

thing you’ll have to explain ^not ^ me - But there's one 

ct^ridToSr; “ Pd - 

exRr Hf„'f“S¥ t whose 

*° A- JffltS 

were 1 dou'bled^up, hw a ™ und then - Her hands 

t,ght - “ Craig ' y»“ 

<fT. v jA' , he ^‘d briefly. 

'• Oh U . d ‘ d 5 ^ se ? d me for the revolver 
WaSnt * ? ‘ you^^ome 
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of 


f—of ”—he smiled a little, though his eyes were very intent— 
of a reconciliation ? I’m sure you didn’t.” The smile left 
his lips, but his eyes were still very intent, watching Drue. 

” It’s something neither of us wants. That's why I told 
them ...” 'j. 

And at that instant the trooper, Wilkins, knocked on the 
door. He looked apologetic when I opened it. But Drue had 
to go with him all the same. 

When the door closed behind her, Craig closed his eyes and 
lay there, very quiet, with a grey look around his mouth for 
a long time. 

Well, after that the day settled into a smouldering kind 
of quiet. Eventually I bestirred myself to my duties. Craig 
was really on the mend, in spite of occurrences which, certainly, 
were not exactly conducive to convalescence. He must have 
been thinking hard, for he was unexpectedly docile, while I 
gave him a quick sponge bath and an alcohol rub, got him 
into fresh pyjamas and took a look at the dressing on his 

wound. . 

” Such a fuss about nothing,” he said, but winced neverthe¬ 
less as I worked. If it had been a Jap bullet I d feel as if I 
deserved some of this fuss.” 

“ You’ll be dodging Jap bullets soon enough, I said tartly. 

“ Hold still.” , . 

“ So long as I dodge them,” he said, and grinned. While 

I thought of youth and war and the hideous waste of it. 

I said, ” When do you go ? ” 

" I don’t know. The end of this week sometime. 

” With this ? Nonsense ! ” 

" I feel fine. I’d get up now if you’d let me. 

“ Certainly. Just try it. And start your wound bleeding. 

” Listen, young man, you just escaped with your life. Do 
you want to get well enough to leave or do you uant to be 

an invalid for several weeks ? , r realised 

“ Okav okay,” he said but looked rebellious, so I realisea 

I’d have io watch him. I said, ” If you want to spend the 

spring at home or in a hospital, ail rig 1 * 8 e “P* e jj 
w-intto fi»ht do as I tell you. Stay in bed. I 11 get you wen. 

For the*first time he looked rather approving and please^ 

“ In time to leave when the orders come througli . 

” It depends. I’ll try. Do you know where you will be 

sent ? ” 
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“ No.” He moved restively. ” I hope they Ret the inquest 
over satisfactorily and everything settled before I go.” 

” Yes, naturally. Does Drue know you are leaving so 
soon ? ” 

v “ No,” he said, and eyed me with sudden sharpness. ” And 
you are not to tell her, either.” 

” But . . 

" I mean that. Understand ? ” 

” All right. If you don’t want her to know, but I think . . .” 

“ I’m doing the thinking about this,” he said, and then 
added with a touch of apology, ” I’m sorry.” 

I eased him back onto the pillow. The wound was doing 
all right ; but the pain of even the slight motion brought 
moisture to his forehead and around his mouth. Well, it 
was just luck that the bullet had missed his heart. 

I said, ” Have you been at home long ? ” 

" Only a few days. There, that’s better.” He relaxed 
against the pillow and sighed and grinned a little. ” The 
brave soldier ! ” he said, deriding his weakness. 

“ You're lucky to be alive,” I said. And, as the shadow of 
perplexity and horror and sorrow came over his young face 
again, I said impulsively. ” Mr. Brent, what do you think 
Happened last night ? This is your home. You know these 
people. What’s your theory ? ” 

He closed his eyes. Weakly? Or was it, I thought suddenly, 
to s hut me out, so I would read no expression in his eyes that 
might reveal his thoughts. He said, ” Theory ? I haven't 
any. I don t know what to think.” 

you ^ hink {t was accident ? ” I persisted. ” Or do you 
think the police are right ? y 

r j ^urder ” he said thoughtfully after a moment. “No 
I don t think it was murder. My father had no . . .” He had 
been about to say. I thought, that his father had no enemies 

She ^ P H. ^ changed it. ” No one would murder my 
lather. He paused again for a moment and then went on his 
eyes still closed, ” My father and I had our differences Yet 


:..wuiiuui worus, i said I m 

'4nd thaf he 1 " d °' l ' m SUre hc was P roud of too. 

“No,” said Craig rather quickly. “No lie wasn’t nivwwl 
me. Not that I’ve ever done anything’to make anybody 

a 
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proud of me, or anything to be exactly ashamed of either— 
that is. I'm an ordinary fellow. But he wasn’t proud . . 

“ I meant, about your getting into the air force. Having a 
son going to fight for his country.” It’s queer how the true 
things can sometimes sound trite. But Craig laughed a little,^ 
on an unsteady note, so he caught himself up quickly. 

He said, “ You don’t understand. That was one of our 
differences. He wasn’t afraid ; it isn’t that. He just didn’t 
want me to go to war.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because he—because . . He moved a little again. 

" Oh, it’s nothing. Miss Keate.” 

He said it easily enough ; yet something in his tone caught 
my ear and my interest. I waited, thinking of it and of what 
he had said—or rather had failed to say. And he added all at 
once, “It was nothing my father could help. He’d felt that 
way for years. And, anyway, he changed lately. I know that 
he changed. Since December seventh, I mean. Since we 
entered the war. Yes, he’d changed, I’m sure.” 

“But . . ."I began, wanting to get whatever it was he was 
trying to say clear in my mind. 

He didn’t want it clear for me, however ; he said rather 
brusquely, pushing the subject away, “ Pete will be going too,-” 
you know. Soon. He thinks in another few weeks. 

“ Pete ? Oh, Peter Huber. What’s he doing here, by the 


way ? Did he come to see you ? ” 

Naturally, it wasn't my business to know ; still, I have 
seldom if ever scrupled to ask questions, particularly when I 
wanted to know. As in this case. Craig said, moving his 
shoulder a little and wincing again. No, he s been here 
several weeks. Came on from the coast to try to get into some 
branch of the service. He’s waiting now to hear ; remembered 
we lived here and came up to Balifold and was staying at the 
inn when my father discovered him and made him come here. 
Ouch . . .” he said, moving his shoulder experimentally. 

“ What makes it hurt like that ? ” 

“ It’s doing all right. No infection. Did Mrs. Brent know 

Pete in school, too ? ” .. . , 

“ Mrs. Brent ? No.” The corner of his mouth twitched. 

“ Pete's more or less susceptible.” , 

“ Susceptible ! Oh, you mean . . There wasn t anybody 

to mean except Alexia. Craig said quickly ” Oh it s only 
Pete. Alexia's so—beautiful,” he finished rather dryly. 
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“ But then ..." I was struck by a sudden and rather 
far-fetched speculation. If Peter Huber had fallen madly 
in love with Alexia, there existed a motive for Conrad’s 
murder. 

\ Not however a very sound motive ; certainly not a very 
pleasant one—but then a motive for murder is not likely to be 
pleasant. Mainly, though, there was little if any evidence to 
back it up. So I caught back my own words. 

But Craig guessed my unuttered thought. 

“ He didn’t murder my father to get Alexia ! Peter's a 
good egg. Besides, Alexia doesn’t go for him." 

Which was true enough. Alexia had certainly wasted no 
time in making her intentions clear and they obviously had 
nothing to do with Peter Huber. 

The trouble was, however, that Conrad Brent had been 

murdered ; the police don’t make mistakes about things like 
that. 

It’s very difficult, and I discovered it then, really to face 
and accept the face of murder ; yet it’s inescapable too—like 
an ugly, invisible presence. Murder in that house. Murder 
in the night just past. 

I put away mv instrument case in silence. After T had made 

Craig comfortable and was sure he was warm, I pushed aside 

the heavy curtains and opened the windows and aired the 
room. 


It was cold, much colder than it had been the day before 

T rnnH Li°Ji enng s J iW ^ sky that threatens snow.' 

lomnr L T’ aS I l ?2 ,ldn 1 thc day before > something of the 
^ landscape. Hills, everywhere, thickly wooded, rose 

gently up to the grey sky. Roads twisted here and there over 

N d r a it°h a g t i h<? 11 S ; a ! ld St . onc waUs traced old boundaries 
« l riinni J g a ° ng Just outside the wall and appear- 
shfht P a ?y he garden, a path wound downward and out of 

to*the Hilt aS a ,? lattei : ° f faCt ’ from the Brent house direct^ 
1 Ti , y cottage about a mile away and was a short-rnt 

InnkS ' lUS an n , thC trGCS gave an of iso ation As T 
looked, a snowflake, very white against the grey sky fluttered 

Sw y s eyeS and then an ° thcr - Severing a^le.YdosedJho 

wmmmmm 
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took my fingerprints ; I must say I didn’t relish the little 
attention but did not intentionally smudge one hand as he 
seemed to think. The glass slipped. 

He would have taken Craig's fingerprints, too, but Craig . 
looked convincingly asleep, and I wouldn’t permit rousing^ i 
him. The policeman went away, and I caught a glimpse of I 
Lieutenant Nugent down by the stairs, listening but not ' 
talking to Beevens. We were to become well accustomed to 1 
Lieutenant Nugent’s spare, silent figure, unobtrusive, yet 
ubiquitous. He did, indeed, a very good job of lurking. 

There were, of course, things I wanted to do and just then 
couldn’t. The thing that worried me more than anything else 
was the hypodermic or rather its whereabouts. Who had it 
and why—and above all else what did he intend to do with 
it ? I use “ he ” in a general sense ; it seemed to me most 
likely that Maud's bright little eves had ferreted it out. And 
I could do nothing ; to search the place for so small an object 
would be at best difficult. With the police about it was 


impossible. . 

Yet if found, it would be the district attorneys triumph 

and vindication. , , , . . 

I had begun to wonder if Chiverv had forgotten that he 
still had a patient in the Brent house when he did finally 
arrive, late in the afternoon, looking very grey and drawn, 
and at least ten years older. After I had watched him examine 
Craig's wound and taken a few orders he told me to go. Let 
some fresh air,” he said, with a kind of glassy heartiness, 
looking at the corner of my cap. " You needn t come back for 
at least an hour. I’ll stay with Craig. As I hesitated, he 
added. “ I want to talk to him." 

So I had to leave. . 4 4l , tUe> 

My room was orderlv and quiet. I went through the 

bathroom between our rooms and knocked softly ° ,l Dn * 
door and. as she didn’t answer. I opened caiiUously. She 
was sleeping ; she looked very young and childish lying there 
with one hand pushed under her pillow and the shadow of 
her eyelashes dark along her soft cheek I he little dog. bir 
Francis lying on the foot of the bed, watched me intently and 
growled in a kind of formal way. It was a tiny growl, of course 
vet as full of intention and sincerity as a police dog s growl, li 
dfdn’t wake Drue and I retired quietly. It suddenly occurred nV 
metliat ifldmarried and if Yd had a daughter sh^t 
have been something like Drue. But while I m an old maid 
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and make no bones of it I'm not a sentimental, dithering 
idiot ; so I thought no more of that, changed to a fresh 
uniform, took my cape, passed Wilkins in the hall again and 
went for a walk. 

\ No one was in the hall below, so we weren’t then, all of us, 
under close guard. The front door closed heavily behind me 
and I walked along the driveway towards the public road. It 
was still grey and cold and the air felt moist, but it was not 
snowing. Dusk was coming on and it was very <juict. Twenty- 
four hours ago I had had my first indication of smouldering 
tragedy and terror in that house that lay behind me. 

The drive went down a long curve among clumps of ever¬ 
greens. When I reached the huge stone gateposts I stepped 
out briskly along the public road which wound north and west 
with many curves and a little bridge or two. 

Somewhere along the way Delphine, the cat, picked me up 

a i u ed dowi ? at battle-scarred ears and wondered 
what had roused him so suddenly in the night. A footstep > 
Clothing brushing against the door ? Or had it been something 

m °* r V e * n u U0US s even tlian that ; an aw areness of movement 
outside that door that was denied to my own, merely human 

2” ? i AlU J 1 u OI \ de T re ?' t0 °' what had struck the door so 
sharply and so hard. Like a hammer. 

1 G i a ^ aUy ,' as f, ' valkcd alon g. the Brent wall gave way to a 
low field rock wall beyond which an irregular, partially wooded 
meadow stretched away into the dusk 

reachedTuX 1 HH h r i ? g sk ,^' ed tw ,° sides of meadow and 
» mnf r * ndge ’} COuld see the vllla S e of Balifold about 
a mile or two away It was a cluster of white houses narrow 

rm d i ! rregular but pleasant streets, and a church or two for I 
could sec the white steeples rising among bare trees and 
against the dull grey sky. There were many trees beautiful 
strougly-svmmetrical maples and oaks, and again evergreens 
T thC u re t0 °’ s P readin K casually away from the^tov^ 

estate^hiding 1 ? a P d there what appeared to be large country 
estates hiding behind trees and in valleys, like the Brent nhrp 

Iu S k e TsmT a “ °J it ~ VilIage and W °° d ' d hills and h P c soft 

^ and re 5 ose that wou ‘d have been pleasant 

ssstJstaSSZ 
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*ow stone wall, looking down at the village and across those 
silent hills and valleys, I began to think again of the means of 
Conrad Brent’s death. The use of poison presupposed a 
murderer with some knowledge of drugs, accessibility to digi¬ 
talis, and a certain amount of ingenuity in inducing Conra^> 
Brent to take it. And to take it before Drue had returned with 
her unlucky hypodermic dose. 

And that, of course, led me back again, irresistibly, to 
the circles my thoughts had travelled so many times during 
the day. Who had murdered Conrad ? 

Craig Brent had by no means told all he knew ; there was 
that business of the yellow gloves ; and he had merely, 
unconvincingly, denied words that were suspiciously prophetic. 
Against this he had told a story to account for the bruise on 
his temple which not only sounded true but indicated, in my 
opinion, a line of inquiry the police would do well to follow. 
And while there may be few real alibis for a poison murder, 
still he had been under my observation at the time Conrad was 
induced to take poison. He was also in a drugged state, which 
would have prohibited clear thinking or quick action. And he 
had been shot, himself, the previous night. It was not likely, 
as he had said, that two potential murderers existed in their^ 
immediate circle—both with the evident intention of cutting 
off the Brents, root and branch, so to speak. 

Furthermore, he had so narrowly escaped with his life the 
night before that there was no doubt at all but that the 
shooting had been a real attempt at murder. Therefore 
someone else had shot him ; he had certainlv not shot himself 
in any fantastic effort to induce just such a theory on the part 
of the police, and thus clear himself beforehand, so to speak, of 

his father's murder. . , „ , « . 

No I didn’t think that Craig had murdered Conrad Brent. 

And it was true that he had done his best to divert suspicion 
from Drue ; I had to give him credit for that 

Nicky practically invited suspicion, but I had no evidence 
to back up any suspicions in that direction Alexia was o f 
course, an obvious suspect ; she was young, she was beautiful, 
she was married to a man she flatlv declared she had ne\c 
loved and that man was the father of a man to whom she had 
been all but engaged and for whom, apparently, she stw 

cherished what appeared to be far from a purely 

regard. I thought of her kneeling beside Craig, and theit lungs 

she had said. ** You knew—you always knew I ne\er kneel 
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Conrad.” And then, . . all that is ended now for us both, 
my darling.” Craig hadn’t exactly said, ” Oh, isn’t that fine, 
hurrah, my fathers dead and you are free ! " Still, he hadn’t 
said, “ Don’t be a fool, Alexia,” or even looked it. 

\ Yet there was no real evidence against Alexia. Nor, as to 
that, against Peter Huber or Maud Chivery. Maud had all but 
run the household during the long years of Conrad’s widower- 
hood ; it would not have been unnatural for her to feel a kind 
of jealousy for her young supplantcr, Alexia. Hut that didn't 
mean that she had murdered Conrad ! And certainly Maud 
fairly exuded an almost belligerent, tight-lipped respectability 
which did not go with whatever secret, horribly urgent emotion 
which, at last unbridled, finds its only relief in murder. 

I stopped to think of that and then tried not to. It’s a 
curious thing about murder, and I learned it during those days 
in the Brent house and among the low-lying Berkshire hills. 
Murder as a fact has a strangely insistent, wholly appalling 
quality ; it is almost like a secret and terrible personality. 
At one instant you may be surrounding yourself with the 
commonplace, with reality, with everyday things—letting 
yourself think of the weather or what you had for lunch. And 
then all at once the next instant, you get a kind of psychic 

TllHiCJf* Q if tliaf rrrim _1 • • • 1 1 1 _ 


r . :;,;T ‘ nere. 1 on cant see me, you 

don t know realty where I am, but nevertheless 1 am here. I have 
struck and 1 may strike again. How do you know I won’t? 

anttZt l:::^nr Wh0Se b0dy " “" d *'•»* 

It brings your heart to your throat and your breath stinging 

So I went on in mv little list to Peter HuW 1 *. 

mmmmi 
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death, as all of the others might conceivably do ; even the 
Chiverys, he might have a motive, that is, if he were in love 
with Alexia. Vet certainly no man is going to murder a 
woman's husband without making sure that he’s going to get 
the woman and, if I had eyes in my head, it wasn’t Peter^ 
Alexia wanted ; it was Craig, and Craig, whatever he admitteu 
and refused to admit, knew it. Besides, Peter Iiuber was only 
a friend happening to be there as an innocent bystander does 
happen to be on the spot and probably wishing heartily he 


were anywhere else. 

Dr. Claud Chiverv remained. He had prescribed the 
famous medicine which might have some as yet unsuggested 
significance ; and somewhere in the history of that long 
friendship between the Chiverys and the Brents might lie 
seeds for murder. But again there was no evidence. 

It had grown dusk as I stood there, although the sky was 
still light, so I realised later that, on the little ridge and in my 
swirling cape and hood, I was silhouetted from below against 
the clear grey light. A lemon-coloured star came out above the 
eastern hills'. It was colder, too, so I pulled my cape more 
tightlv around me and pulled the hood over my head. And it 
was just then that I heard somebody running heavily across 
the meadow towards me, through the dusk and the bramble.-* 

And that wasn’t all. Something sung sharply through the 
dusk over my head ; I heard that before I heard the sound of 
the shot. I literally fell upon my hands and knees behind the 
stone wall just as both sounds came again. And whoever was 
running there in the meadow reached the rock wall a few feet 
away and be 1*011 to scramble ov r cr it. 


XII 

A singui AH thing about gunshots is this : no matter how little 
experience one has had£t either the giving or receiving end 
one recognises the sound of a shot with really a peculiar facility 

an And V jus n t e then another shot sung lower, over my head and 
over the stone wall. And I knew that that scrambling figure 
was at least thirty feet from me, but that the shots came ho n 
somewhere in the darkening, irregular meadow below, 
from the wooded valley which seemed to outline the bed of a 

small stream. 
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I knew too that it wasn’t the cat shooting at me. But that 
was about the extent of my knowledge. 

Whoever had crawled over the stone wall had ducked ; 
at least no figure emerged from the shadow of rock wail and 
^shrubs. 

I don’t know what would have happened ; perhaps in the 
end some car was bound to come along and rescue 11s. It takes 
a bold murderer to shoot anybody in cold blood on a public- 
highway. But I was never to know because just then, with 
a loud whirring of the engine, a small automobile whirled 
around the bend in the road and began to climb the little 
ridge, its lights streaming ahead of it. 

So I did what sounds dangerous and really wasn’t. At 
least, I don t believe it was dangerous. I really remember very 
little of that moment or two during which I crept out, running 
low in the shelter of the rock wall and into those welcome 
lights and stopped the car. And it was Dr. Chivcry. 

He leaned out to look at me incredulously as, keeping the 

ca y, between me and the dusky meadow, I approached him. 
Miss Keate . . /’ 

" Somebody's shooting at me ! From the meadow ! Some¬ 
body . . 

^ And just then another figure loomed up from the shelter of 
the wall and it was the maid Anna. Her face was the colour 
of an underdone muffin and her braids had slipped over one 
ear, giving her a rakish air which was belied by the terror in her 

-in' the meadow! “ D ^ tor -P lcasc ' sir-so.neone's shooting 

tt,^d iU r. r Shivery nor I spoke ; in the little glow from 

the dashlight his chm retreated still further and his sliehtlv- 

popped eyes seemed to take on a kind of reflection of the terror 
in the mairi ^ 1 r..' J __ I . I 


A warning in tnc meadow, when I—I 
heard someone m the brush along—along the brook It it 

£ ^ sH n S A 

S Fve Tk ta ^ ng ™^ ac k n to ttS* hm^ ?' i“r£ 

Ofi Beevens " m ° re tha '* my - usual afternoon time 
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There was another little pause. Then without a word 
Dr. Chiverv reached back, swung open the door to the rear 
seat of the car and I got in and so did Anna. Still in silence 
so far as speech went, he turned and reversed and started back 
for the Brent place. Nobody said anything. There was only/ 
the staccato sound of the engine waking echoes along the 
looming shadows of the hills all around us. 

He took us all the way to the house, up the winding drive 
to the front door, where he deposited us. I thanked him and 
he drove off into the night again with, it seemed to me, that 
queer reflection of terror still in his eyes. Anna hurried to open 
the door for me. 

“ Anna . . .” 


“ Yes, Miss Keate.” She had caught her breath now and 
straightened the fat blonde braids around her head. 

“ Who was in the meadow ? ” 

“ I don’t know, miss,” she said flatly—and defiantly. 

So I had to let her go. 

But she knew as well as I did that unless the rabbit had 
jumped up in front of the gun and barked at him, our hunter 
wasn't shooting at rabbits. It was too dark to have taken a 
good potshot at anything smaller than a horse—or a human, 

silhouetted against the grey sky. .... ‘ 

Well I glanced in the morning-room and Nicky was sitting 
there reading. His back was towards me but his small head 
and vividly-checked coat were unmistakable. His coats were 
always a little charming, being made up in very large checks 
or plaids and in an amazing range of colours—that day I 
believe brown and maroon again predominated But however 
I felt about Nicky, it couldn’t have been Nicky shooting 
at rabbits or at me. Nobody else was around and < f ccling < 
little shaken by my recent experience, I went to in> room, 

took ofl my ca%. and again cS my mind back over the fc„ 

things I knew of the murder of Conrad Brent But after 
while I had to give up; if those shots had been, by any 
stretch of the imagination, intended to remove me and at the 
same time any clue in my possession, then I didn t know 
what that clue was. The only conclusion then was, in a word, 

^And since I couldn’t quite believe this, either, it was only 

natural that I was a little uneasy. Perhaps wary is mortf 

descriptive. But in any case, hunting in t th , c ™ ad e'J itw^ 
good excuse ; it was not unusual, Anna had said, bo it %va 
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within the realm of possibility that any would-be murderer 
might count on that. 

1 didn't go in just then to see Drue, for, a little belatedly, I 
bethought myself of my patient and the fact that he had been 
* presumably alone, with Dr. Chi very dashing about the roads 
in his little car and Anna fleeing from gunmen in the meadow. 
But on the way to his room I stopjx-d and told the trooper 
on guard in the hall what had happened. I don't think he 
believed me ; or perhaps he favoured the rabbit theory, for 
he gave me a rather pitying and indulgent smile. But lie did 
promise to tell Nugent when he saw him. 

So I went on to Craig's room where I found Peter Huber 
with him and both of them talking of Chivery. " Who does 
Chivery think did it ? " said Peter, as I entered the room 
and Craig looked at me, said " Hallo. Miss Keate,” and replied 
to Peter. He says he doesn’t know. He says it had to be 
somebody that knew about digitalis. How much to give and 
how He says you’ve got to give enough to cause a heart block, 
as it does, right away. If you give too little there are all kinds 
ol symptoms of poisoning—nausea and convulsions and—but 

wont “ n i w ^, happ en ed .'' Craig took a quick breath and 
went on hurriedly, as if to hide the pain in his eyes—yes, and 

the gnef, for no matter what had happened between Conrad 
Brent and Craig in their adult life they were still father and 
son. He said hurriedly, Claud has been looking it up in his 

wt re cCd e it b °B k u S r. -ys he &esn* know 

‘‘ But what, Craig ? ” 

and V • . He P aused again, frowned into space 

^ 1 n 11 i 111 1 in 1 i (\ * 1 1 v 1 f^ th m ^ • • even 


the re N?tl,i " B hip ^ npd 31 dinner.', said ('"til "I 
A touch of exasperation crossed Craig’s farp *• t ^ 

&*•/" * “d 1 rlulched , 1 , |J„ *££££ 
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“ You’d better go now, Mr. Huber,” I said, eyeing the tinge 
of scarlet that was coming up in Craig’s lean cheeks. 

“ Wait, not yet, Nurse,” said Craig quickly. “ Listen, Pete, 
keep your eyes open and tell me if you see anything out of the 
way. And—and another thing,” Craig hesitated, shot me an /• 
oblique glance and said, “ Look through the house and see if 
you can find some yellow gloves. Loose—biggish. Don’t let 
anybody know and if you find them, bring them here.” 

Peter nodded. “ Okay,” he said. And then I sent him 
away. But Craig said no more of the mysterious yellow gloves 
and, still aware of that touch of red in his cheeks and the 
feverish brightness in his eyes, I didn't ask further questions. 

Dinner for both of us was sent up on a tray ; no one came 
but the cat again. He meowed hoarsely and when I let him in 
he went to Craig’s bed, jumped on the foot of it, purred loudly 
and hoarsely, but eluded my hand and Craig’s and went 
to sleep, with his slitted grape-green eyes opening now and 
then to look at the door into the hall. It was only a wary 
look though, normal one to one of Delphine’s pessimistic 
nature, nothing like the silent, listening stare of the previous 


Eventually I folded up like an accordion on the couch _ 
again. I thought a little pensively of the bed in my room 

which looked very comfortable. 

Nothing happened that night. Alexia and Maud disappeared 

directly after dinner. Peter and Nicky went for a long night 
walk for I happened past the stairway as they left and had a 
glimpse of Nicky’s dark head and Peter’s broad shoulders and 
leather jacket just as they closed the front door behind them. 
Later because the house was so still, I heard their return. O 
rather 1 heard Peter’s return ; Nicky apparently got tired 
and burned first. I saw him as he passed Cra g-s room for the 

door was a little ajar, on Ins way apparently to Alexia s room 
and a moment later I saw him return. He glanced in both 
tin.es and smiled airily, and looked exactly like abeaut.ful 
inquisitive young leopard on the prowl. It war■ ™jchh 
when I heard Peter’s return and by that tune I had c 

be The°re wa°s°no chance to talk to Drue. Once or twice during 
the night I glanced into the hall. Mr. Wilkins or his doubly 

sat in a chair just outside her door. « incident 

The next morning, too. was without untoward incident. 

The police were about, for I saw them from my window, 
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prowling through the grounds, and later Nugent questioned 
me abou£ the affair in the meadow, so the trooper was as good 
as his word and had reported the shooting to him. The 
lieutenant questioned me, too, again as to what or whom I 
*had seen in the hall just after the odd little bump on the door, 
the night of the murder. This time I thought he believed me 
when I told him again that I hadn’t seen any one. But 
something to my alarm he suggested a motive for the shots of 
the previous night. 

" Perhaps someone believed that you had seen more than 
you were willing, publicly, to admit. You gave me that 
impression, too. The way you stopped in the middle of a 
sentence." 


But I saw nothing ! Besides, no one last night could have 
known I would be just there, above the meadow." 

“ Well. Can you suggest another motive ? " 

I couldn’t, of course. " Rabbits," I said weakly, and 

Nugent said, " No doubt. But I’d not go for a walk alone 
again." 


He went away, then, leaving me with mixed emotions. 
Chiefly it seemed a good idea to hava a placard on my back 
with the words on it, “ I know nothing," which seemed just 
then a redundancy. J 

Alexia telephoned that morning to Bergdof’s for a full 
mourning outfit, and I believe Maud assisted the police in 
going through the papers in Conrad’s desk and in the safe. It 
was that morning, too, that reporters arrived ; Chi very and 
Nicky saw them Later one of the papers had a picture of 
Dr. Cluvery caught, apparently, as he was stepping into his 
car in front of h!s own white-picketed gate. His face, twisted 

h»nt^ 1 S L ShOU !?i r * ^ ad , a l cunous expression ; there was a 

tint 1 OHtiavh en l 0 K k a h° ut hls eyes * taken unaware like 
that. Or it may have been the camera. 

There was a picture of Drue, too, her graduating picture 
which someone had discovered. She looked very young and 
very lovely her eyes steady and uncompromising above the 

Hi ™ ^verity of * he Bls hop collar our nurses have to wear on 
state occasions. Some of the papers made much of her brief 
mamage to Craig. " Nurse’s Secret Romance^^id one papTr 
J 3 ut very few facts of evidence appeared, so I iud-ed iC^nt 

mil'used t sf t0 ^ “ * Poker-pla^I patienT^ 

None of the papers, however, reached us until after the next 
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morning’s train, which was just as well. And the reporters 
soon left. 

Naturally, all that day T was like a hound on a leash about 
the hypodermic and still had to wait, what with the police 
there, to sav nothing of Maud, Alexia and Nicky, and the' 
maids cleaning the rooms. 

Craig’s condition was good, so far as the wound went ; but 
there was a kind of nervous, fine-drawn look about his 
mouth and eyes. He said little but lay there, watching the 
door. 

The police did not question Drue again that morning ; she 
told me that when I went, about eleven, to her room. She was 
very pale and there were faint blue marks under her eyes. She 
wore a fresh white uniform like a signal of defiance and had 
touched her mouth with lipstick and brushed her soft, shining 
curls upward with a clean, childish sweep from her temples, 
but she could not hide the look in her dark-grey eyes. We 
talked until T had to go back to Craig, but without any real or 
helpful conclusion. 

She asked about Craig and some of the shadow m her eyes 
seemed to lessen when I told her he was better. She sent no 


message, however. . . . • 

About one-thirty, Soper came to tell Craig there was to be 
an inquest that afternoon and to ask him if he knew a Frederic 

^Inquest ? " cried Craig. "Look here, Miss Cable ought 

to have a lawyer’s advice before . . 

"It’s only a formality,” snapped Soper looking sulky. 

"She’s not to be asked to testify now lhe . do £ 2 r , s t 
only necessary witness just now. And Nugent \\ hat I 
like you to tell me now is, who is hredenc Miller? Your father 
has given him cheques totalling fifteen thousand dollars m the 

last two years. You must know ... . T .i nn > t 

" But I don’t ! There’s nobody . . . See here, I don 

Utl " Nevc^heard the name before ? ” The district attorney's 

eyes were little and suspicious. , , , 

" Never ! And I don’t think my father knew anybody by 
that name ! ” Craig looked honestly perplexed. Did y on ask 

A1 " ,X Ccrtahih'. B She knew nothing of it either Haven’t any 
idea who it was that struck you that night? Bis e>ts 
were on the bandage still on Craig s temple. 
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“ Are you sure it was anybody ? You could have fallen." 
" But I didn't," said Craig. “ I was in the hall. Somebody 
hit me and dragged me into the linen-room. So it must have 
^been a man." 

“ Not at all. A woman could have done it easily. Good¬ 
morning,” said the district attorney and went away looking 
remarkably like a stuffed frog. 

And as he left Nicky came. I remained, in spite of the look 
Nicky gave me, which plainly invited me to leave. He was 
still limping a little. 

„ " Hurt y°ur foot, Nick ? " said Craig and Nicky said, 
Someone dropped a flashlight on it, in the ruckus the other 
night. Accidentally, I hope," and glanced at me and lowered 
his silky eyelashes so there was only a half-hidden but definitely 
malicious gleam back of them. I looked blank, as if I'd never 
heard of a flashlight and Nicky said, "Craig, look here. 
Oughtn t we to do something ? " 

“ Do something ? " 

" I mean—well, murder’s murder. There's either a motive 

( l u ® stl0n °f a — a homicidal maniac. I've given it a 
«« , .ought, and that's my conclusion." 

^ “ ft'sin the hands of the police," said Craig. " They'll do 
everything they can.” & 3 

Crai g." said Nicky, leaning forward suddenly, his 

who ^dtf” e )Uttmg mto the Ught - “ do y° u kn »w 

.. » aid ?!;*’?• A 1 " 1 added as bluntly, " Do you ? " 

, sa,d Nlak Y slowly. “ That is-of course 
police think it was Drue." 

„ ? h ? nks *° y our evidence against her." 

1 , teU , then ] everything I could have told them " 

and a curiousl y tentative way. 

What do you mean ? " 3 

and *“*““■ Conrad’s. I mean. 

you^enS? narr ° Wed - “ What d ° mean ? I suppose 


the 


Stui. ,t ought not have been quite closed. ^^Certaimy Nic^t 
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handsome* face looked extraordinarily disingenuous, almost, 
indeed, naive. 

Naive like a rattlesnake, I thought abruptly. And listened. 
Nickv hesitated then lifted his elegantly-squared and 
adored shoulders again. “ Think it over, Craig,” he said. / 
“ You didn't hear anything,” said Craig. “ And if you 


... 

* ^ * 

anything,” said Craig. " And 
did, it’s nothing to me.” 

“ Drue is nothing to you ? ” said Nicky softly. 

” You heard me.” 

Nickv's bland face changed a little ; his cruel lower lip 
protruded. He got up. ” I see it’s no use to talk to you, 
Craig. Oh, bv the way, your divorce is still in good standing, 
I presume ? ” 

Craig’s straight, dark eyebrows made a line across his face. 
” What do you mean exactly ? ” 

” Oh, nothing,” said Nicky airily. ” Except Drue is in 
circulation again. Prettier than ever. I’d forgotten ”—he 
stopped, laughed a little and said—” well, no—not quite 
forgotten. After all, she did leave you once and I dare say 
you remember why. So if she is absolutely free . . . 

' Craig said shortly, “ Drue is perfectly free. As you know, 

Nicky. Now get out.” . , 

Wiien he’d gone, somewhat hurriedly, Craig lay for a long 
time looking at nothing, with a very grim expression. 

I ate in the afternoon Alexia came. She looked very 
beautiful and not at all like a recently-bereaved widow in a 
handsome tea-gown ish dress, emerald-green and trailing, it 
seemed™ me that Craig’s jaw set itself a little rigidly when he 
looked at her, but he promptly sent me away, wluch I mus 

say was rather disappointing. , T w 

Drue was sitting at the writing-table when I reached her 

room but wasn’t writing. Sir Francis lay like a little 
muff on the table beside her, his head on her arm. 

“Sit down, Sarah, \\hat happened? Did Dr. Chivery 

drive you away again ? ” 

“ Alexia, this time,” I said a little grimly. .. . t i. c 

“ Oh APxia ” Her eyelids went down and she patted tne 
little digWlant head. And said suddenly, looking at the 
log. her^voice quite clear but completely without expression 
“ He’s in love with her, you know. I suppose now-after ^ 

decent interval—they’ll marry.” . .. , more 

Well, if Alexia had anything to say about it, it : wa 
likely to be an indecent interval. I repressed my evil natu 
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to the extent of not saying it, and she went on, “ I was wrong 
about everything. I thought if I saw Craig again—but I was 
wrong.” 

I said, energetically if ambiguously, " Nonsense.” 

> ” No. It isn’t nonsense. You see, I know. He’s still in 
love with her, Sarah. Nicky says so. Besides I—know . . .” 
She took up a pen and traced a circle with it slowly. “I’d 
better tell you, Sarah. I think that’s what started everything. 
Alexia and Craig, I mean. You sec—Alexia was in the garden 
with Craig a few minutes before he was shot. Nicky told me. 
And I think ”—mindful of the trooper outside her door, she 
whispered—“ I think Conrad shot him.” 

“ Shot Craig ! ” 

“ Sh. He’ll hear you.” 

“ But—you mean Conrad was jealous ? ” 

“ Conrad made a kind of fetish of being old-fashioned,” she 
said slowly. “ And he was in love with Alexia.” 

I* his father shot Craig in a fit of jealousy and Craig knew 
it, he wouldn t tell—that’s true.” I was struck bv a sudden 

memory. “ Was that whv you told Conrad you had found his 
revolver in the garden ? ” 

_ Y » s> * k , new was his revolver ; at least I knew lie had 
^ne. And I knew him. I didn’t know what had happened— 
I don t really know now. But I thought—you see, I was afraid, 
for Craig. If his father had shot him in a fit of jealousy I 
wanted him to realise the horrible thing he’d done. Every one 
else, I knew—Craig himself, and Claud and anybody else who 
g ^ 1CSSe ?, tke tnith-would try to cover it. Conrad was 
defiant he said I couldn t have found it where I did find it 
He said I was trying to blackmaU him into letting me stay. 
But I wasn t—I really wasn't, Sarah. I never thought of it^’ 
I knew that. And Conrad’s defiance savoured of guilt ■ it 
sounded as if he already knew of the revolver, for, if he didn’t 

tav"on aCtl0n ° Ught t0 have bcenJo stirt “ immediate 

Yet, again, I couldn’t believe it. 

” No, Drue, it’s impossible ! I can’t think jealousy over 
Alexia would so blind Conrad. Don't believe Nicky 3 Don’t 
beheve anythmg he tells you. He’s in love with ^ou hta 

;; Nicky in love with me!” She laughed shortly. 

But why then—Drue, he asked Craig if you were oerfectlv 
free. From your marriage to Craig, he meant.” P V 
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“ He asked Craig that ? ” 

“ Yes." 

She didn’t look at me. “ What did Craig say ? " 

" Nothing,” I said hurriedly, perceiving shoals too late. 

“ What did he say ? " she repeated. f 

So I said reluctantly, " He only said that your divorce was 
final. But, my dear ..." 

Her lips had closed tightly. " Quite right and correct of 
Craig. And Nicky." 

“ You can't really think of marrying Nicky ! " 

“ He hasn’t asked me. But if he does, why not ? ” she said, 
and began making circles again, rapid ones now, jabbing the 
pen into the blotter. 

“ But ...” w . 

Her mouth and chin were set, there were two scarlet spots 

on her cheeks. I stopped and took another course. 

" Drue you said you intended to find out what really 
happened here. When Craig came back. I mean, at the time 
you left this house and went back to New York. And Conrad 
said Craig wanted a divorce. Did you ? 

“ It’s too late for that." . , , . .. . 

I was about to say tritely and not at all truly that it is nc\ e 

too late. But she flung down the pen. ‘ It s too late, Sarah 

1 The\brupt°motion of 'her'hand had knocked over a little 

?h U eXk 0f Xndwe 5 "ooked ju°st £ alftt.e P^eboard box 
** out upon the desk .midla showed! 

was a medicine box and Sections and it held 

Stalls? Ra™er if had held details. It was empty now, for 
I picked it up and opened it. 


XIII 

Drue had made one quick, stifled motion to snatch the box, 
but I had it in my hand. 

It^was dreadful to see the colour simply drain out of hot 

face until she looked like a ghost. »*. t _ii vou j 

“ I found it." she whispered. Sarah, I can t tell you. 
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can’t tell you any more. I’ve said too much now. Don’t ask 
me—don’t . . She stopped. And put her face down on her 
arms and against the little dog and began to sob. Dry, long, 
shuddering sobs, as if every one of them fought against her 
''will. I think I put my hand on her shoulder. She said, in a 
stifled way, “ Go away. It’s all right, Sarah. Only go away. 
Please." 

Drue never cried ; it wasn’t her way of facing trouble. 

After a moment I went. I took the medicine box with me ; 
I had to. And I had to try to think, not that up to then I had 
got very far in that direction. But first I hid the little flat box 
in a handkerchief and pinned it inside the blouse of my 
uniform with a good, strong safety-pin. 

It turned me cold to think of the danger it had been to 
Drue. But there was only one explanation for her possession 
of the box, for her tears, for her refusal to explain it to me, 
and that was that she was protecting someone. There was a 
corollary to that, too ; the only person she would protect 
was Craig. r 

Well, then, why hadn’t she destroyed the box ? And did 
she have some reason to believe that Craig had killed his 
father ? As Soper had said, there is really no alibi for a poison 
murder. Craig could have done it by ingeniously (how, I didn’t 
know) using his father’s own medicine, fixing it (somehow) so 
he knew his father would take the poison that night and at 
the same time (by faking an accident on the previous night 

rnnlln ^hootmg himself) arranging an alibi for himself fhat 
couldn t be shaken. An alibi that covered actually twenty* 

tWw°H rS W ™ gM Casily bc made to cover much more than 
that) thus allowing a margin of time. So that if, say, he had 

J h t e , brai ! d . y in an yfhing else his father was 

t^rilv to WK° f l n d . ldl1 1 raattcr when Conrad volun- 

tanh took the stuff, for Craig still had an alibi. 

1 he flaw was lus wound ; nobody in his right mind would 
ha\e come so near killing himself, when he could (with exactly 
the same effect) wound himself less dangerously and lc| 
painfully. And I still didn’t believe Crl h A<f mm 
Utr-hut Drue vas afraid he h^X^h^i^^ 
had a motive. I saw that, then ; she believed that Conral 
5ft* 11 ? 1 Cr . ai §> so Craig’s motive might be self-defence or it 
•MexiaJ 6 * loilg ' standm g jealousy between the two men over 

When I reached that point. I got up and put on my cape. 



I had to get outdoors. I had to reach some sensible conclusion 
about that box and Drue and Craig. 

In the hall, as I was starting for a walk, I met Anna. She 
had an enormous black eye, a perfect mass of black and green 
and purple bruises. I stared and she said quickly, “ I ran inU> 
a door, miss.” 

“ Really, Anna. Dear me.” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

Of course one does encounter a door sometimes. It doesn’t 
make a round mark, however ; and there is almost always a 
sharp red line on the eyebrow made by the edge of the door. 

I said, “ You’re sure you didn’t see any one in the meadow 
last night ? 

“ Yes, miss. That is, no. I didn't see any one but you.” 

Certainly I hadn’t given her a black eye. But I couldn’t 
think of any one who might have done it, either. With the 
possible exception of Delphine who was of a jaundiced enough 
nature but much more likely to scratch. However, I persisted. 

” I thought you might have seen someone in the meadow. 
Someone you were afraid to tell the police about.” 

But she didn’t blush or show any change of expression ; 
she just stood there neat and respectable in her long black 
uniform and white apron and cap. ” No, miss,” she saier 

stolidly. , , . , 

But Nugent had been sufficiently impressed by my story of 
the shooting to question Anna. For she added unexpectedly, 
" The lieutenant says it must have been someone hunting- 
last night, you know. Someone from the town, perhaps. 
He searched the house and he says the only guns in the house 
that any one knows about belonged to Mr. Brent. A revolver, 
she said flatly, " which the police took from Miss Drue s room 
yesterday. And a shotgun which hasn’t been fired for a long 
time. They said they could tell. So you see, miss, I—I was 

rig -I S ee Anna.” Her eye looked terribly painful. “ Try 
alternate hot and cold packs for your eye,” I told her and wen 


f °I haTwalked along the driveway down th . e .P^^didne 
meeting no one, deep in thought of Drue and the little 
box before it occurred to me that if I had been the possible v 
extremely unwilling target for gunshots the previousgening, 
I might well be again. This time perhaps more successful^ 
from the hunter’s point of view. It was getting on toward 
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dusk again and the February landscape was very quiet and 
deserted, but there were plenty of little thickets of brush and 
evergreens, to say nothing of the opportunities for concealment 
offered by the walls and hedges. So I turned back, but before 
ihad done more than a dozen steps, Peter Huber came along 
in a long and very handsome grey coupe and stopped. He'd 
been to the inquest, he said, leaning bareheaded from the 
car. “ Is everything all right at the house ? ” 

I told him yes, and that Alexia was staying with Craig while 
I took a rest. 

“ Good," he said cheerfully. “ How about a little ride ? 
I’ll tell you, we’ll drive back to the village and get a drink. 
Hop in." 

It suited me perfectly, for I wanted to hear about the 
inquest. So I got in beside him, looking with rather stunned 
admiration at the inconceivably luxurious car. It didn’t have 
platinum handles and diamonds set in the wheel, but it had 
everything else. He saw me looking at it. 

A beauty, isn’t it ? " he said, backing expertly and swiftly 
so as to head the long grey hood towards the village. " My 
means don't run to cars like this, though. It’s Alexia’s." 

His voice didn t caress her name in loverly fashion, certainly * 

i t ! ien tl ? ere was no reason why it should, even if. as Craig 
had hinted, he was actually rather infatuated with her. 

hy aig hadn 1 sa ! d how he but then one can usually tell 

these things about people one knows very well, without 
words and without definite proof; it's something in the eyes 
something in the air. But it occurred to me that if PeS 
intended to wait discreetly, until he could press his suit with 

directness. WaS reckoning without Alexia's singular 

r In a u y , ? S , e ,’ vvhether or not there was anything in what 
Craig had told me, certainly both Peter Huber and mvseh 
cl ance wayfarers really, in the Brent house, were yet hiexor 

} Y jT n i U 5\7, lth th * things that had happened there 
« T fred p a Thl - at ! hat thought and he glanced at me 

andldng'SyV”' ' ° h ' V ° U mCan the bum P on the door 
“ See ‘ ng ’ ' " 1116 car swcrvcd towards the stone waU at 
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the edge of the road, jerked back to the middle, and Peter said, 

“ What do you mean ? Was it Nicky you saw in the hall when 
you opened the door ? 

“ No, no. I didn’t see anybody. I opened the door after 
there was that—well, bump against it. But not right away* 
So whoever went past the door, carrying heaven knows what, 
was out of sight by that time. It was earlier when I saw 
Nicky. And he wasn't doing anything, really. Just coming 
out of some room along the hall.” 

" Oh,” said Peter. “ I thought the way you spoke you had 

seen Nicky in the hall.” . , , 

“ No, no ! Not then.” Nicky ! If he’d hurried, the night 
before, taking a short-cut through the meadow to the house, 
he might possibly have arrived before me. In any case I made 
it clear. ” I didn’t see Nicky then. It was earlier.” Suddenly 
I remembered Conrad’s white starched shirt front and black 
tie. " Nicky must have changed after dinner again. Unless he 

didn’t change for dinner. Do you remember ? ” 

“ Do I—oh I see what you mean.” He frowned, seemed to 
think back and said, “ Why, yes I He wore a dinner-jacket 
at dinner that night. So did Conrad; he always did. I 
changed, too. But I believe—yes, you re right It must have 
been my room you saw Nicky come from ; he d been in to get' 
a book I was reading. And I remember now he had changed 
back to, I think, tweeds; a brown checked coat anyway. 
Sr.V i ” He drove in silence for a moment, watching the 
road ahead. ” I thought nothing of it then. And I don t see 

now that it makes any difference.” 

” Well ” I said, ” I don’t either. 

We had already topped the ridge where I stood the previous 

night; now we turnedinto the main travelled 

see the village ahead, very snug and peaceful an rath 

distant in the gentle dusk. And then all at once neither of us 

?CTwS % houses'attained s^dd^ 

sJortSKSS i « srrsfflegs £ 

doorway recognised Peter and spoke to him. -bvenu g, 
Huber.” 

*• Hear* there was an inquest this afternoon.” The manS* 

eyes were curious. , , , , 

‘ ” Yes,” said Peter shortly and helped me out. 
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“ H’m,” said the clerk and, as Peter offered no comment 
but steered me along the sidewalk in the direction of the inn 
(a long, sprawled, white building with the sign Coach Inn, 
1782, hanging above its door), the clerk called after us, “ You 
^ook fine, Mr. Huber. Glad the things fit.” 

“ Oh, thanks,” said Peter. “ Yes, they were all right.” 

“ I’ll never forget what you looked like when you came to 
the store that morning,” added the clerk with a chuckle that 
carried clearly through the winter twilight and silence of the 
little street. 

Peter grinned back at the chatty (and curious) clerk and we 
crossed the narrow white porch of the inn. 

It was a hospitable and warm old tavern. We went along 
a dark passage so narrow that my cape brushed the walls and 
entered the taproom, all smoke-stained rafters and age. 
Aside from nearly braining myself on a low rafter, I reached a 
table without misadventure and looked around me. Except 
for the bartender, no one else was there—or at least I could 
see no one, although the high-backed settles along the side 
walls cut off my view of one corner of the room. 

Beside the bar was the kind of machine where one drops in 
nickels (or dimes or quarters, if one is really just a gambler at 
Tieart) and takes what comes, if anything. With this machine 
it had to be nickels. It was very quiet ; I had had a kind of 
expectation of some kind of repercussion from the inquest, but 

if the police or Soper were still in town, I saw and heard 
nothing of them then. 

The bartender knew Peter, too. He came forward, wiping 
his hands. r 6 

" Hallo, Mr. Huber.” 

. “ Hr 110 ’ J°S n * 1 6 uess we’ll have a—what do you want 
Miss Keate ? J ’ 


I ‘oolc ginger ale. Peter ordered whisky and soda. And 

the bartender chuckled much as the haberdashery 

J°“ certainly look different. Mr 
Huber, he said. Ever find your baggage ? ” 

«* i? 0 '* , sa i d ?f ter * “ Guess it’s gone forever.” 

bartender laughed! “ y ° U ' d been shi P«™cked," the 

h K rt ’ t00 *: Peter - He unbuttoned his short 

Uther Jacket untied the white scarf around his throat and 
tk Anybody been in here from the inquest, John ? ” ** 
The bartender s face sobered instantly. “ That’s a bad 
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business, Mr. Huber,” he said. “ First murder in Balifold 
since—well, I can’t remember another and I’ve been here a 
long time. Ginger ale for you, miss ? And whisky and soda.” 
He ambled away. 

Peter leaned his chin gloomily in his hands. " I lost my/ 
baggage,” he said ruefully. ” I arrived here in what amounted 
to fancy dress. The natives can’t forget it. They all but burst 
into hysterics whenever they see me.” 

If he was trying to divert me, he didn’t succeed. 

“ You were at the inquest, then,” I said. " What hap¬ 
pened ? ” 

“ Nothing, really,” he said, staring at the bare table and 
biting his knuckles. “ They didn’t intend anything to happen, 
I suppose. It was a formality. Dr. Chivery was there ; he 
and the police doctor both testified as to what they had found. 
The police testified, too—that is, Nugent and one of the 
troopers. Then they had the lawyer that had drawn up 
Brent’s will tell something of its contents. I suppose that was 
only to show that Brent was a rich man and that there might 
have been a motive for his murder.” 


" Was that all ? ” „ 

“ That was all. Or about all. They adjourned then. 

” Then they said nothing of—of Drue ? ” 

He shook his head, rubbed his hands across his thick, curly 
blond hair and then put them flat on the table. ” Not a word. 
And Soper can’t ask for a Grand Jury' indictment until after 
the inquest reconvenes and delivers a verdict. Or so they tell 
me. So Drue is safe till then. They had to hold an inquest 
in order to give the police a kind of ticket to go ahead. Soper 
can go back now to the county scat or wherever lus office is. 
And Nugent stays here and goes on with the ,n ^ st, gation, 
calling on Soper whenever he needs him. I he inquest can t b 
concluded, I understood, until they have more evidence. 
There couldn’t be a verdict, but they made no bones ol calling 


ThcTbartender ambled towards us and set our glares ion the 
t iblo Peter cupped his hand around his own with a 
ngligh * Alexia wanted me to go and hear what was sateso 
T wt She didn’t want to go herself.” lie took a long drink 
out down his glass and said unexpectedly. ” He had really a 
lot of monev Conrad. 1 mean. And it won’t come to Drue sb 
that ought to help out your little friend. I mean, she In 

money lor a motive. 
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He looked very gloomy. I said, a little gloomily myself, 
" Unless they think she hoped to remarry Craig and thus 
get money. That is, if Craig does inherit.” 

“ Oh, yes, he inherits. Conrad wouldn’t have cut him off ; 
•Conrad was strong on family, you know. A little cracked 
really on the subject. Had all kinds of grandiose ideas.” 

Yes, I know,” I said dryly, remembering what Conrad 
had said of Drue. “ Anybody’s wife, yes,” said Conrad, ” but 
not my son’s.” I added, “ He seems to have felt that Alexia 
fitted into his family particular!}' well.” 

Peter glanced quickly at me, and I felt the way you do 
when you’ve said something that sounds more disagreeable 
than you meant it, and a man gives you that look of " So-it’s- 
true-about-women-and-cats.” He said slowly, ** Perhaps he 
married her because Craig had as good as jilted her. The 
honour of the family—all that.” 

” Nonsense,” I said. ” He was in love with her ; he . . 

I hesitated and then went rashly on, " Perhaps he’d been in 
love with her, really, without knowing it, for a long time. But 
that doesn’t matter, anyway, and it's nothing to me.” 

“ Nor to me,” said Peter, and added thoughtfully, ” But 
there's Mrs. Chivery. An extremclv handsome and brilliant 
Tvoman. I should have thought somebody like—well, like 
Mrs. Chivery, would have attracted Conrad.” 

” Mrs. Chivery ! ” 

” Oh, I didn't mean anything,” he said hurriedly. " It’s 
only that she’s very—well, attractive, you know'.” 

I stared at him. He had a pleasant face ; his calm blue 
eyes were well spaced above high, rather sharp cheekbones • 
his blunt chin and his wide mouth and thick blond eyebrows 
suggested a certain uncompromising strength. He was no 
Adonis, certainly, but he was not bad-looking, either. And I 
was visited bv a more or less fantastic idea. Perhaps it was 
Maud he d fallen in love with and not Alexia, so Craig was 
right in guessing his emotional temperature, so to speak, but 
wrong in Ins diagnosis of its cause. True, Maud was at least 
twenty to twentv-fiye years older than lie, but what with all 
the liberties playwrights and scientists are taking with time 

might not make so much difference. 'l ime 
might be actually a sheer question of relativity ; and I might 

[, A'PP 1 "?. r °p? a S ain at any moment. Winch was a fanly 

and shocked me back int ° a sembi “« 
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Peter said, “ Chivery knew about Conrad’s will ; we sat 
together and before the inquest began he told me about it. 
Dr. Chivery himself inherits fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Fifty . . . Good gracious ! ” 

“ They were old friends. And Mrs. Chivery managed tho» 
house for Conrad for years. Until he married Alexia. Then 
there were a few bequests to servants, something like five 
thousand to the butler, small sums to the others. The library 
rug was willed to a museum. A blessing, that ; it ought never 
to have been put on the floor. There were smallish sums to one 
or two charities. The rest was di\ided between Craig and 
Alexia.” 

So Alexia had that for a motive. But if money were a 
motive for murder then it was widespread, for it included 
every one. Every one except—suddenly I remembered Nicky. 

“ Nothing to Nicky Senour ? ” 

“ No. But Nicky'd already had his share.” 

“ Nicky ! But he's only Alexia’s brother. He . . .” 

Peter said, in a matter-of-fact way, “ The police have 
already got to that. For two years or so Conrad has been 
paying Nicky Senour fairly substantial sums. At irregular 

intervals. By cheque.” ....«* 

If that was true then Nicky Senour had every motive to 

keep Conrad alive. Peter went on calmly “ But I don t think 
that it was blackmail. “ It . . .” His head jerked around 
and his eyes fastened on something behind me. I hadn t heard 
a sound or a rustle, but Peter got quickly to his feet And I 
turned around just as Maud Chivery emerged from the high- 
backed settle in the corner. 

She wore a long black cloak and no hat on that neat, high, 
black pompadour. She floated towards us, no »sel^ s ly. he r 
small white face suspended above that black cloak, her brig , 

PC The^barTen(ler materia 1 ised too. beside us. but more noisily. 
“That’ll be for three brandies, Mrs. Chivery, he sai , 
Peter began to dig quickly into his pocket. Maud 
Peter “ I thought Claud would come in here after t ie A . ‘ 
^wanted to know what happened." (I though 
ally that she had heard that, and some other thing 

it was acfioumedr 

said Peter “ Ten or fifteen minutes before, I imagine. I don t 
know where he went. 
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“ Oh,” said Maud. " Well, then. I’ll go home with you, if 
you don’t mind.” She folded her cloak around her, fixed her 
bright dark eyes upon Peter and said, " Are you sure about 
the money ? Conrad’s money, I mean. Doesn’t any of it com"' 
direct to me ? ” 

" Dr - Chi very told me the money comes to him,” said Peter. 
“ But Conrad must have meant it for both of you.” 

Maud’s lips set tightly. “ Yes. Yes.” she said with an odd 
effect of resolution, as if she were casting a vote or making a 
vow She pulled her cloak closer around her and let iVPr 
pay for her drinks and I got up and prepared to go. I didn’t 
leap to the conclusion that Maud Chivery was a dipsomaniac 
because she chose to retire to the depths of Balifold’s bar for a 
little private drinking. I did think that in spite of her clear 
speech her eyes were a little glassy. And I thought ton that 
it was time for me to go back to the Brent house! 

On the way out I stopped at the slot machine. 

Peter and Maud had gone on ahead when rather unexpect¬ 
edly I found that my fingers had explored the pocket of my 

SniTthlln f0UI !r a ? lckel# - 5 ° 1 put {t in a slit in thc machine 

and then as directions said to do. turned a kind of crank I 

«j~ Why th * eS u 1 ln i trUments have a certain attraction, for 
instantly a veritable shower of nickels shot out of the machine 

Being unprepared. I didn’t catch all the nickels and they went 

rlJSwJ*’ r -° ! n S merril y on the floor. Peter and' Maud 
came back quickly m a startled manner, and helped me gather 

Maud C Sfdn't n! PetCr did - Altho ^ I'm not surf that 

but ff she did P she U £ ° r tW( ! m spite of hcr aloof attitude, 
out n she did, she didn t give them to me. 

Bu* it was owing to the nickels (and perhaps a little to 

t,l 7 s k he"s^ al ' d ^' iverv > 

Truckloads of jeweis. Spanish. Castles in Spain—my 
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castles in Spain . . she said in a dry whisper. And then 
Peter came back with the last of the nickels. 

I didn't have time then to count them ; we went directlv 
out to the car, Peter laughing a little and Maud Suddenly as 
silent and uncommunicative as a little black shadow. As well/ 
she might be, I thought a little tersely, if brandy affected 
her like that. Castles in Spain and truckloads of jewels ! 
Truckloads. Well, really ! In the car the odours of brandy 
and Maud’s violet sachet were quite marked. 

It developed shortly, however, that she had an errand at 
her own house and Peter offered to take her there and bring 
her back to the Brent place. “ Alexia insists upon me staying 

on,” said Maud. . 

So they let me out at the corner where the main road to 

Balifold branched onto the road past the Brent place. “ You re 
sure you don’t mind ? ” said Peter politely and, when 1 had to 

sav I didn’t, Maud said suddenly : , , , 

There’s a short-cut to the house through the meadow , 

you’ll see the path just beyond the wall." 

So I got out and stood there, weighed down with nickels, 
watching the red tail-light of the car disappear along the mam 
road south and east, in the direction of the Clnvery cottage.^ 
And I didn’t at all fancy the walk I had so airily undertaken, 
simplv because I didn’t want to refuse and then explaini wh>. 
My road wound westward, skirting the northern wall of the 
meadow and then, still winding, southward and eventually 
reached the Brent gate. A path through the meadow would be 
roughly the hypotenuse of the triangle and much shorter. 

But I didn’t like the meadow and the shadowy patches of 
woodfand and brush ; I didn’t like the dense st..p of brush 

8 * tKM. ttSSSK £ Air of the 

Pr YetTas 
the approaching night. And the road must 

l0n #0 a in Yhf end ^‘scrambled over the wall and took the 
path. TgueLed it would come out somewhere about the garage 

and kitchen end of the Brent house. meadow I didn'A 

Until I had got quite a distance ,nto '"'ft irr jedl V . m> 

realise exactly how dark it was I ' v “‘^Ji mv pockets. 
ill-gotten gains making a smal chinkmg sound in rny^ ^ 

The meadow was rocky and the path twisi 
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grown boulders and up and down tiny valleys and mounds ; 
I hadn’t realised either, looking at it from the road, how 
irregular the meadow was. I neared the belt of woodland and 
the strip of dark shadow which seemed to edge the brook. 

\ What, really, had Anna run from, the night before ? 

The meadow, the strip of woods and thickets down by the 
brook were all clothed now in silence and in dusk. The sky was 
dark again and there were no stars and only a faint purple 
glow of lingering daylight in the west. 

Once, somewhere in the shadowy distance, it seemed to me 
there was a kind of rustle and crackle of twigs, but when 
I stopped to listen there was nothing. 

The path entered the strip of trees and sloped downward 
towards the brook. A twig caught at my cape and I jerked it 
away with a sharp tug, as if it had been fingers. And then I 
stumbled. 

Something was in the path, lying like a sack in the middle 
of it. I fell on one knee, flinging out my hands to save myself, 
my cape swirling around me. My hand encountered the sack. 
Only it wasn’t a sack. For my hands came away and thev were 
wet with a kind of stickiness. 


I knew by that viscous stickiness what was on them. I 
teined over, trying not to touch him again. The twilight 
was deep but still I could make out the outlines of Dr. 
Chivery’s anxious face and popping eyes, for once fixed and 
direct. His throat had been cut. 

Then I heard again a rustle and. snapping of twigs. This 
time it was clear and definite. This time I knew what it was. 

Tt was the soft sound of something moving in the dense 
brush beyond the brook, on the slope between me and the 
Brent house. 

As I listened it stopped. Ttere was just silence and night 
coming on and the bloody thing at my feet. & 


L 
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With everv second it was growing darker ; I don’t know how 
long I listened like that, but it seemed all at once fully dark. 
There was no further sound from the thickets on the slope 
ahead. And I had to get to the house. 

I got awkwardly to my feet, tripping on my cape, spilling 
nickels. There was nothing I or any one could do now for 
Claud Chivery. And I was afraid. 

All at once I started to run—back, along the way I had 
come, for I couldn’t follow the path into those shadowy 
thickets where something had moved. I ran as Anna had run, 
gasping for breath, listening behind me, running. 

Eventually, after an aeon of time, I reached the wall and 
nothing came out of that black and haunted meadow behind 
me. Then I was on the public road and I still had to circle (on 
the road now) around that dark and horrible meadow in order 


to reach the house. . , 

Yet nothing, really, seemed to have a meaning except the 

hard-packed, winding road, the loud sound of my feet upon it, 

the dark lines of wall and hedges, the trees on either hand/ 

the silence of the night sky above. It was as if I was suspended 

in a strange and ghastly world, cut off from ever} thing I d 

ever know, aware only of the road-and the grotesque and 

horrible thing I’d left in the little thicket, flung down like an 

en Wdl,Tgot to the gateposts which loomed suddeni and huge 
in the dusk. I could then see the lights of the Brent house,^ 

gl \Ttto^t anTlt gl’USed and stung Yet l was hornb.y 
watchful and aware of the shadows and shrubs along ht 
driveway. But there was a light in the hall . “e many 

coloured stained-glass window was 6 ar *sh » b ?' e ^ g n to 
was unlocked, for I flung it open. And fell, literally, 

B H V e e caught r me and his face seemed instantly to sharpen^ so 

lines stood out and it turned the colour of skim milk. I 
I was talking, trying to tell him. 

nW-’ sharply, and there 
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was a flash of colour and Alexia, in her long green tea-gown, 
came hurrying from the door of the library. Nicky floated 
into my vision too and seemed to have followed Alexia. Then 
Anna came from somewhere, and it was Anna who screamed. 

>She screamed so sharply that Beevens turned to her and said 
in a voice of snarling authority, “ Get back to the kitchen. 
Shut up." 

Someone—Nicky—was helping me to a chair. Beevens 
ran to the telephone beyond the stairway and Alexia was 
telling him what to say, her pointed face a white, vehement 
mask. 

And then the trooper (Drue's guard ; not Wilkins but 
another man) came running into the library, and wrested the 
telephone from Beevens’s hand. “ I heard you ! I heard 
everything. Are you sure he's dead ? What happened 
exactly? Operator, operator . 

He jiggled the hook and I tried to reply and he finally 
got the police. Alexia came back. " Where is Peter ? " she 
cried. " Have you seen him ? Where is he ? " 

" I don't know. Yes, I do. He took her home." 

” Took who home ? " , 

'Maud Chi very. In the car. They left me at the corner. 
Sotneone was on the meadow—don't you see—someone was 
there ! Tell them that." 

/x? 16 ^ roo P er was already shouting the news of murder 
( Another murder 1 Dr. Chivery ! In the north meadow 
“ y ^ brook. V ’’) presumably into Nugent’s distant 
ear. We aU listened. She doesn't know who did it. Well 
that s what she says. Just now, five minutes ago. No, the 
Cable girl’s still m her room ..." 

Alexia looked at Nicky and Nicky looked at Alexia in 

? enCe ' aS they d * dnt need words ; it was a secret 
look, communicative, with a kind of mutual question and 

vefthp’r/ 1 WaS baf ? in S± for 1 could ^el those elements in it 

SV" OkJSL?t thmg iJ C °- ld ^ eaUy inter P ret - The trooper 

“tL m k K y ~K° kay ~? kay ' and emer g ed into the hall again 
They 11 be here nght awav Now K ’ 

noticed what big and extraordinary substantial-looking 
revolvers the troopers wore strapped to their trim waists unti 

, reVOl ?K r l hiS 0ne held P° ised in his hand He 

v I. ’ ? on ^ ieave the house, any of you," and ran into 

Drue^H UP the landi ng where he stopped instead of at 
oor. It was evidently an order from Nugent and it 
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was a failly strategic spot, for he could see the whole of the 

lower hall and part of the upper. ,, 

Alexia looked down at me. “ Do you know who did it ? 

* * \* 0 

Nicky said, almost dreamily, “ Claud—well, he must ha*e 

8 °‘‘ SuiddeA°smd S Alexia, all at once. “It must have been 
suicide ! ” And Nicky said sharply, leaning over me, What s 

she got on her hands? „ , h n 

“ r f e n_I told you. He was on the path ... 1 began 

ierkilv Alexia and Nicky drew a little together and just 

Nurse* 

Bcevens through the library and into the narrowr ht e wash 
room adjoining it. There was soap here^I «™blx I V 

hl And then I thought of Craig. 

Sh WhenT c d a°me n back into Jhe library Bcevens was gone, and 

JSSdJSSi into S a^e-t^y 
A^t^ T*c inquest too* P^ 

?‘you Tmd thdnT you, that Peter took her home m 

“ rs i £ 

rode into town with Mr. HUDer , 

Mrs. Chivery was there. v 

“ Maud?” cried Alexia. ,,_ :A Mj r tv. “ W 
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. Ai e ,.: a sa id •* Somebody’s got to toll Maud. I'll telephone.” 
k ; She started briskly for the telephone, quite cool and un- 

‘ *1 ^Vsaid*" It’s going to be a shock,” and looked at her trading 
J Jen tk-Lvl-not a costume for walking in the meadow. 

i Yet Chivery had been dead for some time when I found him 
w, so she or anybody else would have had time to get home and 
change° An'd just at that moment I suspected anybody and 
^ everybody in the house, even Anna and Beevens and Craig, 
to But Drue had an alibi ; she’d been under police guard. 
And now they'd release her, for this proved, duln t it that she 
hadn't murdered Conrad ! For, as Craig had said, simply on the 
! jite? basis of averages and logic, there weren t likely to be two 
murderers, mysteriously converging in our midst. 

At that thought and its implications I took a long and 

^Jthankful breath. „ Vft1 ., 

iwGjJ Alexia had reached the door when Nicky said, You d 
better let me do it. I’ll have Peter bring her here. • • • 
j r ,1 As Alexia paused, I walked past them quickly towards the 


? J excitement in his eyes betraying the man) that was a threat of 
1 power to come. Investigation, evidence, accusation. One 
thkiai attempt at murder : Craig. One murder by poison : difficult 
. . 3 to prove. One murder by stabbing. Outright, cold-blooded, 
J horribly feral. Wolfish. 

D ’ [ Drue’s door was unguarded and I wanted to go to her, but 
jijjHj that would have to come later. I hurried to Craig’s room ; 

J the door was °P en ^d was sittin g upright, wrapped 
“ a dressing-gown, in the chair near the fireplace. His eyes 
k f blazed at me ; his face was stiff and white. And I knew by 
the look on it, that he already knew. He said, " Shut the 
2 4 door.” 

- e ing I did. “What are you doing out of bed? Who helped 
p you . . . ? ” 

t "D “ Come here. Put down your cape. Sit down—no, over 
^ and' here on the couch. Tell me about Claud. I heard the trooper 
at the telephone, and you when you came in the door. I know 
. 1 Claud was murdered.” 

V* But you . . 

'figfy “Listen,” he said savagely. “I’m up. It didn't hurt me 
t to get up. Nobody let me ; it was my own idea. And as soon 
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as you tell me everything about Claud I’ll go back to bed. 
Not an instant sooner.” dt 

Well, there was no use struggling over it ; I was still shaky to 


and my knees were unsteady. I just sat there looking at him 
and wishing I could smack him and above everything else noj 
really caring much about anything, I was so tired. And he 
said suddenly, in a less hard and terse way, “ You’d better 
lie down a minute. Miss Keate. What about some brandy ? ” 

The brandy made me think of Maud and her violet sachet 
and what had happened afterwards and I refused it with a 
shudder. But I told him about Claud Chiverv. Told him the 
whole story, and watched the grey, drawn look tighten around 
his mouth. 

“ Now then,” I added wearily, “ you'd better get back to 
bed. I thought Mrs. Brent was going to stay with you ; I 
wouldn’t have left you alone so long.” 

He was looking at the rug with narrowed, intent eyes that 
didn’t see it. “ I thought you ought to have some rest. 1 hat s 
why I didn't send for you. Alexia went away only a moment 
or two after you left. Miss Keate . . .” he looked at me then. 
" Do you have any idea who did it ? Tell me what you saw, 
everything. I’m tied here. I have to depend on Pete to get 
around for me. And you. If I could only get out of here . . . 
He started impatiently to rise, turned a blue-white, and 1 
sprang forward just as he sat down again on the edge of the 
chair, clinging to the arms of it rather desperately. 

" Well, you can’t,” I said. . t> 

“ I’ve got to. I know I could do something. 

" What ? ” I asked. It was a pungent question. 

He said, “ I don’t know. But something. There must DC 
clues. There must be something the police have missed. 1 here 
must be—well, somebody. Somebody we don t know 

It was not a nice suggestion. It conjured up a lurking, 
homicidal figure hidden in some forgotten room or out¬ 
building waiting to pounce. Something seemed to era 
along the back of my neck, and I shot a rather nervous glance 
towards the door, which was closed, and into the cor ™p ?, 
the big room where there were only empty shadows, and said 

He stared at the fire. " Nobody," he said finally. It s Ju3 
that murder—is so unaccountable. So—well, so hideously 
erratic. You can’t hook it up with anybody you know. 
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: tv • There was another little silence. I agreed with him 
altogether too heartily. At last I said, ” If you were able 
IL to get around, what would you do ? Where would you look 
lor what you call clues ? ” 

:ebttf? I don’t know,” he said slowly, his eyes sombre and 
Ai:f brooding, watching the fire. “ I don’t know. Pete is doing 
dtc what he can. But I—if only I could be sure that Drue is 
ini; safe ! ” he burst out all at once and looked at me with a 
tsb sudden appeal in his glance that was boyish and direct and 
rz touched with anguish. 

him: " She’s all right,” I said quickly. ” That’s one advantage 

arc: of being practically under arrest. She is protected by being 
guarded.” 

k:»: His eyes clouded again. " Yes,” he said. ” And that's 

ivj; another danger. If they arrest her—Miss Keate. I can’t move. 

I couldn’t get as far as the door without collapsing. Don’t 
«tl: you see you must help me ? Be my eyes, my—my ears. If I 
Tbt could only get out of here 1 ” He struck the arms of the 
onie chair and gave a kind of groan. And said, ” Tell me everything 
tho- you saw or heard. Everything. You can trust me.” 
fan, Which, for no reason at all, made me wonder if I could, 
oget Indeed, after seeing Claud Chivery as I had seen him I would 
...' hlfve had a mental reservation about trusting my own image 
and I in the mirror. 

o[t Still Craig was the one person (besides Drue) who couldn’t 
have killed Chivery. He might be able to get out of bed by 
himself and reach the chair ; he might even—the night his 
father was killed—have walked as far as the linen-room and 
collapsed. But he couldn’t (at least I was fairly sure he 
ust k couldn’t) have waylaid Chivery at the brook ; and he couldn’t 
IT)# have hurried up that slope back of the house, along the rest 
la»» o{ the path (the short way I had not dared attempt), reached 
the house before me and got back to his room unobserved, 
■kin* _ Although someone could have done just that, and it didn’t 
out- improve my state of mind to realise it. The path was a short- 
ra»f c &t ; there would have been time. And certainly whoever it 
ance was in that shadowy brush had gone somewhere, 
rs of But I didn’t know who it was nor why he was lingering 
l said there so long after Chivery must have died.' I had no idea who 

* teUing Craig tIiat * 1 almost said what as if the thing in the 
;jus rateadow had only horrible being and not humanity. Which in 
)U sJ) a dreadful sense was very near the truth. 

Well, I answered his appeal as fully as I could answer it by 
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simply repeating, in detail, the events that had taken place si 
since I had left him with Alexia in the late afternoon. Or n> 
rather, since I had left him alone, for he’d said that Alexia th 
stayed in the room only a moment or two. He listened k 
intently but asked only a few questions. And eventually I ?<>> V 
him back to bed ; he didn't resist ; he seemed indeed scarcely & 
aware of me. But he spoke of Drue, and he thought the same b> 
thing I thought. “ They can't prove anything against her u 
now,” he said suddenly looking up at me. “ They had her 
under guard at the time Claud was murdered.” , “ 

“ Thank heaven for that,” I said, meaning it. And just c 
then, with the ironic neatness of life’s little coincidences, (I 
Drue herself opened the door and walked in. 

Rather she hurried in, closing the door quickly behind her. r 
She was breathing rapidly ; there was scarlet in her cheeks * 
and lips and her eyes were bright. She wore her long cape 
with the hood over her head. She slipped the hood back the 
light shone on her short, brown curls, catching gold high¬ 
lights ; her hair was dishevelled and she’d been running. 
She came quickly towards us and Craig cried, Drue. lo 

God’s sake, where have you been ? ” „ , 

“Is it true?" she asked breathlessly. About Claim 

Chiverv ? Is it true ? I heard them in the servants 1 imu 0 - 

in tl ,c meadow, north ^the hem*,. ^ ^ d 

pulling her down to sit on the bed so he could look in her face. 

“ Drue, where were you ? ” „ 

“ I was out, Craig. I had to get out . . . 

“ How did you do it ? There was a trooper. 

under guard.” _ , nu :* doesn't 

“It was easy—he thought I was Sarah. 01 , 

matter ...” . . f ,. nl , did, 

“ It does matter. Tell me exactly what y ^ 

Hurry . . .” His tone was as savage m a queer' wa>■ 

tight, hard grip of his hands, and as demanding. 

“ Wilkins, the other trooper, was relieved. I heard hin 

the man who took his place that there were two nurses an 

not to stop the other one—he told him winch door ei 

your room, Sarah. And from the way he spoke I was. pre „ 
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Jki sure that the new guard got the idea we were both in our 
nat rooms. I had to get outdoors. I was stifled and sick with 
hat thinking and myself and—oh, I had to get out of this horrible 
if fc house. It’s brought nothing but unhapp—” She checked 
uitT«s herself abruptly and her eyes met Craig’s fully. There was a 
■d;"' fractional instant when a small flame seemed to leap 
Ilk 3 between them and pause tentatively as if waiting for breath 
»arsi to live. 

[•kj! Then Drue looked away. She said stiffly, "So I tricked 
him... It was very easy. I simply wrapped myself in my 
cape and pulled the hood over my head, walked out Sarah’s 
jade door and along the hall. He saw me, but he didn't see my 
face—(he may not have been here with the others ; he may 
1 ^) 1 ; not have seen either Sarah or me before)—but anyway 
r( tcs whatever it was, he didn’t stop me." 

a The little flame was gone. Drue looked at her hands. Craig’s 
f £ ; c eyes were veiled. He said, as stiffly as Drue but quickly and 
j urgently, too. " Where did you go, Drue ? Did any one see 
mik you ? " 

/ f; "I walked along the little path towards the Chi very cottage. 

I don’t think any one saw me. -I . . . Suddenly her voice 
Claud broke and she cried, terrified and despairing, “ Craig, Craig, 
iviog '#ia.t is it ? Who is it ? What dreadful thing is happening 
here ? ” 

• • 

rt The stiffness that had been like a wall between them broke 
r aft down with that. Yet probably neither of them was aware of 
it. She leaned forward simply and swiftly and his arm went 
around her and drew her down close to him so her face was 
,ktfi against his, and he cried softly and shakenly, “ Oh, mv 
a jfi darling, don't be afraid ...” 

And then, in the queerest little hush as if everything in the 
world had stopped for an instant, waiting for that very thing 
, & to happen, she turned her face and their lips met and clung 
and he held her there against him. 
lofsni Which was , it seemed to me, an extremely good idea. 

But being in my softer moments (fortunately rare) a little 
did on the sentimental side, something tight got into my throat 

as t* 1 fl ot U P quietly and went to the window and looked out 
, 01 *nto the winter dusk. 

0 li did rather wonder after a moment how his wound was 
sail making out. Still he had one good arm. And the main thing 
lter el was that they had come together again and now the course of 
pretty ^e love would run smoothly. It would be now only a 
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question of a few words and possibly a number of kisses which 
do seem to have their place in life. I was sure of that. 

But the next instant I wasn’t so sure. For the door opened 
again and I whirled around and Alexia came quickly into the 
room and stopped. Drue must have heard it too, for she sat ujft 
quickly, her face radiant and her eyes shining until she saw it 
was Alexia standing there. 

Craig said, “ Come in, Alexia. What is it ? " 

Drue with a single sweeping motion so the cape fell about 
her like a shield rose from the bed and turned to face Alexia, 
her golden head high. 

Alexia’s lovely face looked sharper and more pointed ; her 
underlip was full and cruel ; her eyes gleamed softly from be¬ 
tween those drooping eyelashes. She paused only for a 
moment then she came straight to the bed. Her soft white 
throat was as white as her pearls. She stood as near to Craig as 
was possible, as if by her very physical presence she could 
separate Craig and Drue. She said, “ Drue, you’d better know 
the truth now. Craig loves me. Not you. He belongs to me 
and I belong to him. It’s always been that way. You came 
between us once, but he didn't iove you even then.” 

Drue’s eyes blazed. “ I was his wife,” she cried. “ We loved 
each other ! " 

Alexia’s voice, husky and vehement, rose over Drue’s. 
" No, he didn’t love you. I knew it then. He married you, 
yes. We’d had a misunderstanding ; he did it to hurt me. 
As I, later, married Conrad to hurt Craig. But Craig never 
loved you.” 

I was his wife. ...” 

Again Alexia laughed. ” He never loved you. He told me 
so. He asked me and his father to help him get the divorce.” 

Craig was as colourless as the pillow ; his eyes were closed, 
his mouth a straight white line. And he didn't say a word. 

He didn’t tell Drue that Alexia lied, he didn’t defend Drue, 
lie didn’t even look at either of them. 

I said, my hand on Drue’s arm, ” Go back to your room, 
Drue. I’ll come to you. Hurry.” „ 

” I’m free now,” said Alexia. ” And Craig is free and . . . 

It was then that Alexia’s eyes fastened on Drue’s cape ; a 
quick look of speculation changed to one of frank and ghttei li^g 
triumph. She cried, “ So you weren’t in your room under 
guard when Claud was murdered ! You were out of the house . 
You have no alibi ! The police are going to hear of this. . . . 
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Craig opened his eyes then. “ Drue,” he said, in a voice 
that was as cold and chill as if she were a stranger to him, 
“ I’m sorry. Alexia is quite right about everything. You’d 
better go back to your room now.” 

yDrue stood perfectly still for a moment, terribly still and 
erect, in her long biue cape with her golden-brown hair 
shining, and the lining of her hood a scarlet banner over her 
shoulders. Craig met her eyes across barriers that now, I 
thought, could never be dissolved. Then Drue said clearly, 
” I’m going, Craig. And I’m never coming back.” 


XV 

She turned so swiftly towards the door that I had to run to 
follow her. 

No one was in the corridor. Drue swept along it like a 
queen with the folds of blue cape swirling around her, so the 
red lining was like her insignia of royalty. I didn’t speak to 
her ; I took only one look at her blazing white face, her small 
lifted chin, the poise of her head upon her slender shoulders. 
m the stairway I hurried ahead to look down to the landing 
with some vague idea of stopping Drue so the trooper wouldn’t 
see her—although I could as easily, I fancy, have stopped a 
whirlwind. But he was gone, luckily, for Drue swept past 
without looking and on down the corridor and into her room. 
I followed her and said then, ” Drue—Drue . . ” 

“ Sarah, don’t ! ” 

’ The little dog was there and came quickly, his tail wagging 
furiously ; I saw her take him into her arms as I turned away 
and press her white face down upon the wriggling, little brown 
thing. 

She closed the door behind me. Funny how seldom you 
can really face anything with anybody you love, no matter 
how hard you try. It’s the everlasting loneliness of life ; you 
are born alone, die alone, go up and down the winding road 
alone. Only in love you do ever really share, and I suppose 
thats why its so important. 

/Well I went back to Craig’s room. Alexia was sitting in a 
kind of sulky silence beside the bed, and Craig was lying there 
looking straight ahead; neither of them spoke when I came 
m, although Alexia s eyes shifted towards me, measuring me 
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again, I thought. Wondering, planning perhaps. And after a 
while she got up and walked out of the room. As she went 
Beevens came to the door ; he still looked sick and his colour 
was a pale blue-grey, but he said punctiliously enough: 

1 he police are in the north meadow, sir; I thought yoi* 
had better be informed of their arrival.’' 

Police in the north meadow. 

But it was at least two hours before they came to Craig’s 
room and brought the things they brought. 

It was a queer two hours which I remember in patches. 
Mostly we waited. Craig said nothing to me of Drue or of 
Alexia. Naturally, I said nothing of it to him and indeed 
made the few remarks I had to make as short and crisp as I 
could make them. He noticed it, for once I caught his eyes 
upon me in the oddest look ; it had a kind of understanding, 
yes, and liking, and I don’t think I imagined it. If it was 
liking, however, I did not reciprocate ; on the contrary, for 
I thought he had treated Drue abominably. Indeed, I thought 
a lot of things, none of them pleasant, and looked coldly back 
at him and asked him what he wanted for his dinner-tray. My 
suggestion would have been, at that moment, a sprinkling of 
cyanide, but it isn’t really considered ethical for a nurse to 
poison her patient even though he richly deserves it. Whiclf 
somewhat vigorous but merely fanciful line of thought 
brought me quickly back to unpleasant reality. Murder had 
actually happened in that house. 

And on a dark and silent meadow. 

It must have been about then, or earlier, that Peter Huber 
brought Maud back to the house. Alexia helped Maud to bed 
and later I gave her a sedative. Pills ; nothing could have* 
induced me to give her anything by way of a hypodermic. 
Maud said almost nothing ; 'yet she seemed in a queer way to 
know everything we did, her eyes were so bright and knowing 
in her little sallow face. It mav have been shock or brandv or 
sedative or all three—whatever it was, she went to bed docilely 
enough and then all at once to sleep. Alexia stayed with her 
for a while and, when she left, I think Nicky took her place. 

We all had that curious feeling of haste that goes along with 
tragedy as if there’s a great deal to do (hurry, see to things .; 
and yet there’s really nothing you can find to do. V 

Every so often someone would bring a bulletin lrom int 
police in the north meadow and once Peter and NicKy ana 
Beevens went to the back door and down into the mcaao 
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until they encountered a policeman who sent them back. 
There were by that time quite a number of police and cars ; 
we could see lights (the long steady streams from the cars and 
searchlights, and the glancing, busy gleams from small 
flashlights going everywhere) like the lights of ushers in some 
darkened, dreadful theatre. Someone knew and told us when 
Chivery’s body was at last removed. 

A trooper again was outside Drue's door, and this time 
when I attempted to enter my own room and then go to 
Drue, he stopped me. “ Orders, miss,” he said. And when 
I said, “ Orders nothing ; it's my room,” he removed my 
hand from the door-knob in a very muscular way and then 
put his hand on his revolver holster. So I had to give up ; 
not that I thought he was going to shoot me, I just thought I'd 
wait a better chance. 

Beevens gave us a kind of dinner, served from the buffet 
in the big elaborate dining-room, with its crystal chandeliers 
and stiff, green and silver brocade draperies. It was an 
elegant room, too big and too cold. Anna didn’t help him 
serve ; she was having hysterics in her room and I sent her 
some spirits of ammonia. 

But before dinner Peter came to Craig’s room ; I was there 
and remained so I heard everything they said. Peter told him 
of the inquest and of our visit to Balifold where we found 
Maud, and when and where he had left me. 

” I’m horribly sorry, Miss Keate.” he said. ” It must have 
been a terrible shock finding him like that. I ought to have 
taken you to the house. Craig, what’s your idea of this ? 
Why do you think he was murdered ? If it was because he 
knew something that was a danger to whoever it was that 
killed your father, then what was it ? ” 

It was the only motive for his murder that had as yet 
occurred to any of us ; I suppose because it was so obvious. 
But I thought Craig hesitated. If so, however, it was barely 
perceptible He said, ” It’s hard to say ; Claud was very 
secretive. Pete, what about these cheques to Nicky ? It does 
look like blackmail, but there was nothing anybody could 
blackmail my father about. Nothing ! ” J 

T^Cs er aIl h: ?fnow ” ^ P ° UCC f ° Und the canc€llcd cheques. 

suddenly, "I knew about the will, of course ; 
Maud inherits now from Claud.” 

And she would inherit fifty thousand dollars ; I’d forgotten 
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that. I remembered Maud sitting quietly in the bar while we 
talked, drinking steadily. And an ugly picture presented itself 
in my mind : Maud in her dark cloak waiting for Claud in the 
meadow—and then afterwards walking in to Balifold, trying 
to establish a kind of fumbling alibi, and drinking because sfee 
had to, to steadv r herself for the discovery. She had told me 
to take the short-cut which was the path through the meadow 
and led inevitably to the discovery of the murder ; was that, 
again, to give herself a semblance of an alibi ? Or had it 
merely happened ; every one knew of and used the path. 

And what of the time ? Claud had left the inquest fifteen 
minutes before it adjourned, which would have given him just 
about enough time to reach the meadow. So what of Maud ? 
How long actually had she been in the bar ? And how long had 
Chivery been dead ? Everything would depend upon that, 
and I didn't believe that any one could fix the time of his death 


with seal exactness. 

Craig and Peter were probably thinking very much the 
same thoughts for, after a longish silence Peter said suddenly, 
“ I don’t think she did it, Craig. A woman ... 

Nicky came in just then to say there was a dinner of sorts 
in the dining-room. A little to my surprise, Craig tackled him 

then and there about the cheques. . 

“ What were those cheques for, Nicky ? he said. it 
couldn’t have been an allowance. My father wouldn t have 
given you or me or anybody an allowance. <4 

Nicky answered instantly, promptly, smilingly.^ He 
would have, if Alexia asked him to. As she did for me. 

A slow Hush came up into Craig’s face, but his voice was 
quite level and steady. “ Do you know Frederic Miller ? 

he Tl.istme Nicky didn't answer promptly : he seemed to 
stop and think, cautiously. Then he said, No \\ hat about 
him ? Are there cancelled cheques o him too ? There was 
an eager light in his eyes that baffled me ; it was as if he really 
wanted an answer. But Craig shook h,s head and made us aU 
go to dinner. Gertrude, the little waitress, popeyed 
excitement, stayed with Craig while I ate hurriedly with the 

0t i e was alone with Craig when the police finally caj£ 

Lieutenant Nugent and two other officers. And asked m 

bring a towel from the bathroom. r ■ rnll i,j 

When I spread it out on the foot of the bed so Craig c 
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see, they put clown upon it two objects. Neither was exactly 
pleasant to look at. Quite the reverse, in fact, for one was a 
small knife, a kitchen paring knife, quite ordinary except 
its blade was sharpened razor-thin and bright, and it was 
spotted, especially about the wooden handle, with a dark, 
dried substance, now turning brown. 

The other was a yellow string glove and it, too, was stained 
in thick reddish brown patches, dry now and stiff. Both had 
been found near Claud Chivery's body, but not near enough 
for him to have used and dropped, so it did not indicate 
suicide. 


And there were no other clues, except my own white cap and 
some nickels, which they returned a little ceremoniously to 
me, Peter already having explained them. 

They let me stay ; in fact, they requested me to stav, for 
they wanted to question me, and thus I heard the whole thing. 
And beyond the fact that they had found no one yet who had 
seen Claud Chivery after he left the inquest, I knew no more 
than I had already known. 

Except, of course, about the matter of alibis. For it was 

devdopmg even then that there was a troublesome lack of 

ahbis for that hour or so during which the murder had taken 

prace. They couldn t, or at least they hadn't yet been able to 

nx the time very definitely. They asked me about rigor mortis, 

1 remember, and the temperature of the body when I found 

it and I could tell them simply nothing. I’d had a kind 

of impression . that he'd been dead for a time when I’d 

lournl him ; but had no way of giving them a really accurate 
answer. J 


They asked me too, for I told them of it. about the rustle 
I had heard in the brush I m not sure, however, that they 

"a^ llt a tl thing 0Uld ^ the '" : St 

he'didn"/nle'r- Cl l 8 S™"?- ° f * llC Inquest. except 

he didn t mention the checks Conrad Brent had given Nickv 

Mainly they asked Craig about Dr. Chiverv : when had he 
motive* Tor^the m^ ^ * W a 

y^t^er’sTath f” ing ~ any C,UC w »*>»* 

N,S didn t teU he knew,” said Craig obliquely 

kilkd 8 Brenf ^ Shar P encd ' " Wh y do you think & wis 
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“ I don’t know. But I’d stick to the knife if I were you— 
for a clue, I mean. The glove . . 

What about the glove ? ” 

Oh, nothing. It doesn’t seem to mean anything.” 

You’re not being very frank, Brent.” / 

“ I can't do anything to help you like this. In bed.” 
Nugent said slowly, “I’d better tell you that it would help 
if you had an alibi for this afternoon.” 

“ I! " Craig lifted himself abruptly on his elbow, winced 
and lay cautiously back again. 

“ An alibi always helps,” said Nugent. “ But the fact is 
people are saying—that is—well, it’s like this, Brent. Every 
one knows now that you and Mrs. Brent inherit practically 
all of your father’s money. And every one knows that you and 
Mrs. Brent ...” 

A slow flush was creeping up over Craig’s face ; his eyes 
narrowed. "Well? Say it.” 

“You know as well as I do what I mean,” said Nugent. 
“ Every one thought you and Mrs. Brent were to be married 
over a year ago ; then you married the little nurse and Alexia 
Senour married your father. Now they re saying • • • 

“ Listen ! I didn't kill my father ! Get that into your head ! 
I didn’t kill Claud, either,” said Craig bleakly “ I've no alite 
for this afternoon, unless you consider it an alibi not to be able 

to walk without getting dizzy-” ,... ? <• i 1P 

Nugent leaned forward. Are you sure of that, Brent . he 

Sa An q a U ngry'flush came over Craig's face "My God. do you 

think I’d stay here if I could help it? he 
“ Don’t you think I’d get out and do something ! Don 

_ *1 

broke in Nugent softly. 

' he said wearily, 


“ What would you do ? 9 broke in iMugeni 

Craig stopped abruptly. “ I don t know, 

after a moment. “ I don’t know. , , . r r i ie 

I said, merely in the line of duty and not to defcnd Cra ? 

" He couldn't have murdered Dr. Chivery. He couldn t 

have walked that far and back again. I m sure of tl , 

Li Nugent’s grey-green gaze plunged at me. “ Are you, Miss 

K “*Yes. And as to that, Mr. Brent had an alibithe night 
Mr. Brent—that is, his father—died. I was with him. 

“ I know,” said Nugent without any expression at an 
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his face. “ Still, sick people have been known to walk incredible 
distances. And there really is no alibi in the case of murder by 
poison.” 

Craig made a quick motion forward as if to expostulate, and 
Ksaid hurriedly, “ I can’t let you question my patient very 
long, Lieutenant.” And put my hand on Craig’s wrist. Not, 
again, to defend Craig but merely because it was my obvious 
duty. His pulse seemed steady enough, however. And 
Nugent said : 

“ All right. Just a few more questions. The night your 
father died, Brent, you were found in the linen-room. How 
did you get there ? ” 

“ I told you everything I knew about that.” 

“ You said someone struck you. Who ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I’ve told you. I didn’t know any one was 
near me.” 

‘‘You say you were in the hall, starting downstairs, your 
back to the corridor. How did you get into the linen-closet 
where your wife—I mean Miss Cable—found you ? ” 

J don't know. That’s the truth. You’ve no case against 
me.” 

Nugent looked at him slowly. ” I’m not saying I have,” 
nte saicl - “ B ut where there’s murder, there’s motive. And 
everybody knows that you and Mrs. Brent . . .” 

” Can’t we leave Mrs. Brent out of this ? ” 

, " Not very well,” said Nugent. But after a moment’s 
thoughtful silence he said no more of Alexia and went on 
instead to Conrad Brent’s will, asking Craig if he knew its 
main provisions. Craig said he did. ” My father told me.” 

” How did he make his money ? ” 

Craig glanced at the lieutenant with a little surprise ” It’s 
no secret. He inherited from his father, quite a lot • I don’t 
know how much. He invested it—oh. a long time ago. Before 
I was born. Anyway, everything he touched prospered. In 
the summer of 1929 he sold ; everything was almost at its 
peak Since then he’s done very little buying or selling of 

SiOCKS. 


" He was a very rich man.” 

wXhA Craig ’ *‘ he was - That is > wasn’t anything 
lytastic. But more than enough.” ' b 

' Nugent, hard and sinuous as a whip in his trim uniform 
leaned over the railing at the foot of the bed. Lights touched 
his narrow high cheekbones and reflected in small points in his 
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grey-green eyes. “ Brent, there was a queer codicil to your 
father’s will. I mean, he’d lived in America all his life . . 

“ Oh, that,” said Craig abruptly. “ You mean he wanted 
to be buried in Germany. At Stuttgart. Yes, I know. It 
was an odd notion of his. When it struck him years ago, W 
had it written into his will ; then, after his recent marriage, 
when his new will was written I suppose that was just earned 
over. I am sure that he’d changed his mind about it.” 

" Why did he want it, in the first place ? ” 

“ You’d have to understand and know my father to under¬ 
stand that,” said Craig slowly. “ I’ll try to explain. He once 
had a kind of hobby for family ; he dug into his genealogy, oh, 
away back when. Unearthed a single direct line, and clung to 
it. Got hold of the coat of arms, all possible records and 
history, everything. He was of German descent ; although 
I think his father came to America and made his fortune 
sometime before the Civil War. My father had time on his 
hands ; the study of genealogy interested him.” 

" A hobby,” said Nugent. “ I see. He didn t take it 

seriously, did he ? ” 

" What do you mean ? ” , 

“ Well, did he consider going back to Germany to live, ior, 

Craig. - He wasaUttle hip^d.about 
family, that was all. He thought a lot about pure Nordic 

“^Approved of some of Hitler's ideas, in other words 
“ AW It was only at the beginning of the Hitler regime 

that he was rather taken with some of the /'^acc 

resurrecting the old Teutonic family life over 

keeping family blood pure, that kind of thing. America 

that rieht awav. There was nobodv more loyal to America 

than mv father' I’m sure of that. He much regrettedl that he d 

been even briefly taken in by anything churned. 

” I see,” said Nugent. “ Forgive me, Brent, but he am 

disapprove of your marriage, didn t ic pn oueb. 

0 He thought we hadn't known each other-Ion* enoig 

I h ”Oh” S said Nugent. “ I had an idea that >°O h ^ ^ ath " 
quarrelled with him about your marriage. I mean when y « 
married a girl he didn’t think was good enough to marry 

h,S ” That/’ said Craig dangerously, "“is enough of that. 
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As a matter of fact. Miss Cable was too good for me and the 
Brent family. If that is all, Lieutenant . . 

“ No, it isn’t,” said Nugent. “ It’s this way, Brent. Soper 
thinks the girl—your former wife—did it. I’m not sure. Until 
something clinching and material turns up I’d like to hold off 
an arrest. And I’ve tried to give her a fair break. But she's 
not telling everything she knows.” 

“ Well ? ” said Craig, still with a dangerous look in his face. 

" For one thing, she disclaims having taken the missing 
box of medicine. Yet her fingerprints were on the drawer of 
the desk where the medicine was kept ; they were on the 
wooden handle and the panel across the front. She wouldn’t 
explain how they got there.” 

My heart sunk, quite literally and heavily down towards 
my white oxfords ; yet I’d been afraid of it. Craig said evenly, 
“ That doesn’t prove anything.” 

And she got past my man late this afternoon and went 
outdoors. He . . Nugent stopped there and left us to 
conjecture what had happened to the trooper on guard in 
consequence. ” It won’t happen again,” he said briefly. 
“ But she was out of the house at the time Chivery was killed.” 

“ A woman couldn't have killed him ! Like that,” said 

Sraig. 

. Br ent told us Drue Cable had been out of the house,” 
said Nugent slowly, and looked at the ugly things that still 
lay there on the towel—the bright, sharp paring knife, the 
yellow glove. 

And abruptly then, after a few more questions about Claud 
Chivery, they went away. As they left, Craig asked a question. 

Oh, by the way, Nugent ...” 

The lieutenant turned. " Yes . . . ? ” 

” Did you find only one glove ? ” 

For an instant something very deep and intent stirred 
again away back in Lieutenant Nugent’s grey-green eyes. 

Only one. See you in the morning, Brent. The district 

house^to-night ‘° 0 ' Fm lea ™8 a ‘he 

J&insSalon^’S Xm' “ d “ “ d 

.Craig lay in silence, his eyes closed, after their departure 
myself. ^ * *** ^ 1 ^ exactl y chi PPer and talkative 

And presently Beevens came ; he’d stay with Mr. Brent 
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he said, while T got some rest. " And the lieutenant spoke 
to the trooper on guard in the hall. I heard him, miss. He’s 
to let you enter and leave your room whenever you wish to." 

“ They’re still holding Miss Cable, then,” said Craig. 

“ Yes, sir. I'm afraid they arc. Is there anything abouji 
medicine, miss ? 

I told him there wasn’t and went away quickly ; there were 
things I had to do, for somehow, now, everything was different. 

It was an ugly difference too, something in the air, in the 
stillness of* the house, in the shadow's, in the corners and 
around the stairwell. In our meeting eyes. 

There was no possibility of evasion this time ; no way 
to deceive ourselves, no glossing of the grim and terrifying 
truth. Murder had been in that house, murder on the black 
and silent meadow. A thing that struck swiftly, out of 
nowhere and might strike again as swiftly, as silently. 

An opened door, with the room unlighted beyond it, was a 


threat. 

Well, I hurried along the corridor. The trooper, the same 
one who had stopped me earlier in the evening, let me enter 
my room, this time without a word. Hut I didn’t go straight 
011 to Drue's room, for the first thing I had to do was write 

a letter to the police. . . . , 

I didn't really think I had done any harm or obstructed 

their inquiry in the least by hiding the hypodermic syringe. 
But I also felt a responsibility about it, to say nothing of the 
empty medicine box. So light in my hand when I weighed it 
and looked at it, so heavy on mv heart. Perhaps now that 
Claud Chivery was dead Drue would tell me what she knew ot 


>t. . . 

But just now I had to write my letter. 

Since the shooting episode, not unnaturally P crh M’ b « 
had felt a remarkably unpleasant sense of pc^omi d<mg • 
This was now very much stronger. I had seen Claud^ ^ 

with his throat cut, huddled like an empty sack The only 
motive for murder so far attributable was he d kn^wr 

something that w'as a danger to the murderer of Conrad Brem 
or to whoever it was that shot Craig. And^ accursed ^th the 
Keate nose and a mentality that would have startled ana 
delighted anv psychiatrist, was simply reeking with clu 
I had been led astray by my affections and softening oi th~ 
brain ; it was impossible to avoid the conclusion 
didn’t end as Claud Chivery had ended I’d be lucky. 
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True, I was none the wiser for any of my clues, if clues they 
were, for I didn’t know who had murdered Conrad or Claua. 
But still there they were, and suppose something happened to 
me. Not that I intended to let anything happen to me ; but 
I did want a clear—or fairly clear conscience. Just in case. 

And it was equally conceivable that the little I knew might 
later, in some way, clear Drue or another innocent person, 
rather than convict any one. 

So I wrote it quickly, a bare statement of facts about the 
hypodermic—-no^ the medicine box, for that was still Drue's 
secret—-put it in an envelope, and, as I didn’t know what else 
to do with it, I pinned that too to the under side of mv uniform, 
just below a pocket so it didn’t show, and patted it down flat. 
Although, as to that, mine is not exactly the kind of figuie 
which reveals an extra bulge or two. 

E ven then, however, I didn't go to Drue. I had nothing 
to tell her, nothing at all to offer that would give her support, 
except my affection for her and she knew she had that. 

Besides, I d have had to ask her again about the medicine 
box. 

But I was beginning to be thankful for the trooper on guard 
at her door. \\ hatever the intention was, the result must be a 
degree of safety for Drue. After that twilight moment or two 
down in the meadow, a queer and horrible unsafeness was 
everywhere m that house, among the shadows of driveway and 
gar den,, across the stretch of lawns, around every corner. Even 

watch CirClinS ’ ShadoWy hl,ls seemed t0 know it and wait and 

^™c^T!i firSt search of Anna’s room. The narrow hall that 
crossed the mam corridor near the stairway led to the back 

rather I!" 1 J ^ r " ed into Jt - Passed the entrance to some 
^ ust as 1 knocked someone inside the room spoke It 

' ssa 

It s Miss Keate. I want to see you.” 
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There was another sudden silence on the other side of the 
door. This time however there was a quality of consternation 
about it. Anna was not the type for tender dalliance ; I didn’t 
even think of that. But I didn’t imagine the consternation 
either for it was plain in Anna’s voice when she said suddenly, / 
almost at the keyhole, breathlessly, “ I—I’m all right now. 
I’m not upset any more.” 

And when I insisted, she just kept repeating it, " I’m all 
right. Thank you. Nurse. There’s nothing wrong—nothing 
wrong ...” with her voice growing thinner and more 
frightened at every word. It was exactly as if whoever was 
there with her, and had stopped talking when I knocked, was 
standing beside her holding a club over her head. 

But it wasn’t really till sometime the next morning that 
they found the other yellow glove, bloodstained and stiff, 
hidden under the mattress in Anna's room. And by that 
time it was impossible to question her. 


XVI 

Well, luckily in a way, I didn't yet know about that. And 
I couldn't break down the door to Anna's room and I couldn t 

see through hard pine. . ... 

I said, ” Open the door, Anna. Beevens said you were ill. 

I’d like to get some medicine for you.” „ 

” Thank you, Miss Keate. No. I’m all right now. There 
was another slight pause, and she added, ^ I don t need 
medicine, thank you. I don’t need anything. 

So in the end I was obliged to retire to the end of the ha. 
loudly, and return on tiptoe to the open door of a room 1 opp^ 
site Anna’s. But after five minutes no one had emerged a 
there was no further sound of a (possibly) masculine vo 
from .behind the closed door on which my eyes were glued 
I was eyeing the keyhole thoughtfully and indeed had 
tiptoed nearer and was bending over (merely to see 1 : a y 
was in it ; as there was) when I heard footsteps behind me ana 
straightened and whirled around and it was cevens. 

Who said “ Ah ” and coughed, giving me a chance to pi * 
myself together. Not that I needed it ; 1. 

Beevens ? ” as calmly as if keyhole investigation were m> 

everyday and normal activity. 
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“ Dear, dear, dear,” observed Beevens, and again coughed 
and choked and choked and coughed so wildly that I saw that 
he was agitatedly concerned with something else and possibly 
had scarcely noted my posture and pursuit. His eyes were 
x bulging and his throat palpitated like a fish’s gills, quite 
noticeably, above the little white wings of his collar. 

Craig wanted me—at once, quickly, he said. 

Not even by a look did he question my presence just where 
I was and where I had no business to be. There was silence in 
Anna s room. So I followed Beevens back to Craig's room and 
Craig was waiting impatiently, watching the door, harassing 
the folds of blanket and coverlet across him with nervous 
fingers. 

“ There you are,” he said. " Come in. That's all, Beevens. 
Shut the door.” 

Beevens hesitated. " If you please, Mr. Craig . . .” He 

looked uneasy but determined—so determined that it checked 
Craigs impatience. 

“ What is it, Beevens ? ” 

„ JT he butler clewed his throat and came nearer the bed. 

Two things, really, Mr. Craig. I’ve been in some doubt, but 
f. y° u * ec l qude able . . .” He glanced anxiously at me as 
lffor my permission and Craig said quickly, ” Yes.'of course. 
What is it ? Beevens swallowed. " A large blue vase has 
disappeared from the hall.” 

Craig frowned, his eyes perplexed. Beevens said. “ No one 
knows anything about its disappearance.” 

After a moment Craig said : " What else ? ” 

” , hCr * t6m ? € 7u ens haci to was more serious. 

thl 1 v q, ; eStl0n of ahbls ' Slr -” he said - " Mr. Nicky told 
Z ■ h ° 1 UrS this aftenio °n m the moming- 

t^Dr h rhf ld hC d, ?"i, t i ea y e the room at all—during the 
s“' And Gertrut ^ e the housemaid • 

Well, go on.” 

But he did leave, sir. I saw him.” 

" what time ? ” . 

Beevens swallowed hard. “ Not more than half an hour 
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before the nurse found Dr. Chivery and reached us with the 
news. Scarcely half an hour, as a matter of fact.” 

There was another silence. Beevens’ intelligent blue eyes 
watched Craig and reserved conclusions. And I thought, 
was it Nicky then in the meadow ? But Claud Chivery had 
been dead for some time when I found him. Then why, if it 
was Nicky, had he lingered ? Or had he returned for some¬ 
thing ? The glove ? The knife ? 

Craig said, “ Are you sure it was Nicky ? ” 

Beevens permitted himself a slight shrug. “ I saw him 
walking towards the garage and thus towards the meadow. 
Besides, I couldn’t mistake his checked coat ; I was looking 
out that pantry window. But I didn’t see him return. I was 
busy then in the dining-room ; he could have returned by 
the door just opposite the back stairs, gone upstairs and then 
down again by the front stairs. There’s no doubt he had 
returned by the time the nurse reached the house.” He 
paused. “ Shall I tell the police, sir ? I heard them question 
him and he definitely did not admit his absence from the 

house.” , 

” Yes . . said Craig, and changed Ins mind. No ! 

No—I’ll tell them. Is that all, Beevens ? ” 

It was apparently all. But after Beevens had gone, closing 
the door carefully behind him, Craig lay for a moment in 
thoughtful silence; he looked perplexed—but there was 
something else in his eyes, as if Beevens’ story had given him 
the barest glimpse of some new idea. Well, Nicky had been 
one of my choice ^uspects all along. And there s no doubt 
there was something queerly feral and inhuman in his very 
grace and lightness, as if behind his pointed face a graceful 

iungle beast might well inhabit. , , 

Craig finally shook his head in an impatient and P er P'“^ 
way and looked at me. " See here. Miss Keate t ve been 
thinking You're fond of Drue, aren t you ? Ne\cr mind 
answering, IVe got eyes. Well, then . 

3d.“ I've got to trust you. 


he said, ” Oh, yes, I 


within me. ” Look here, „ 

You’re pretty discreet—aren’t you i 
I lifted my eyebrows and nose and 

know, but this is murder . . ^ a nIirse 

" My dear young man,” I said. I have be ^ . 
since you were in rompers. 1 he exigencies of my ^ 
not failed to include a brush or two with the law. 
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“ Oh,” he said and looked at me speculatively for a momer.t. 
I did not see fit to explain, however, for one reason, the mem¬ 
ories induced were a little unnerving, particularly just then 
and in that murder-ridden house. And for another reason, 
what is past is past and usually a good thing. So I merely 
waited in silence and presently he frowned and said, " I know. 
But it’s not me or you that’s in danger. It’s Drue.” 

And at that, though it was not a new thought, I sat down 
on my patient’s bed for the first time in my professional 
career. ' What do you mean ? What new . . . ? ” 

' Oh, it isn’t new ! I guess I’ll have to tell you. You're her 
friend. It—well, what I want you to undertake, Miss Keate, is 
a little second-story job.” 

I digested that for an instant. “ Exactly what do you want 
me to steal ? ” 


His eyes were very intent ; he put his hand tight and hard 
on mine as if to compel my understanding. ” This is important. 
Miss Keate. It means everything to her. If they get hold of 
material evidence against her . . .” 

” All right. Tell me quickly.” 

He was still reluctant to share the thing with me. " If I 
could only do it myself. I’ll be up to-morrow. I must be. 
I tried to get up just now, while you were out of the room. 
Beevens helped me. It was no good.” 

Don t be a fool,” I said hotly. " Do you want to work 
up a fancy temperature ? ” 

“ ?,’ ve S < ?*. abo “ t as J muc . h strength as a kitten,” he said 

deralic syringe." hyP ° dermic - Mks Kcate - If. Drue's hypo- 

" Oh ...” I said a little weakly. 

y° u ? e .?’ Alexia ’s got it. She is sure it belongs to Drue. 
She found it somewhere . . • 6 • 

V Never mind—I know . . 

” You know ! ” 

“ I P ut it there. In the fern.” 

He started abruptly upright, clasped his free hand quicklv 
over his. wounded shoulder and cried, " You, for God's sakH 

, th^'^r 1 - ** «* ** 

sW 558 sr;a 

sounded more or less profane. Then he said more sensibly^ 
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“ Do you know what happened ? Why did you hide it ? Did 
Drue reallv give my father the hypodermic ? '* 

" Yes, she did,” I said, sighing and very cross. “ But she 
didn’t kill him with it. I’ll tell you anything I know later. 
But I think everybody but Maud is downstairs now. If I’m to 
search Alexia’s room I’d better do it quickly." 

He was still anxious and frowning but agreed with me at 
once. “ Right. You’ll have to hurry. Look in her dressing- 
room, and in the cupboard in her bathroom. Then also, there 
is a kind of cupboard built into the wall beside her bed. You’ll 
see. She says she puts jewellery and stuff in there when she 
doesn't want to bother to put them in the safe. Look there. 
Look . . .’’ He moved restlessly and impatiently. " If only 
I could go ! I suppose there's not a chance of your finding it. 
There’s no telling where she’s put it and it’s so little . . / 

I was on mv feet. " When did Alexia tell you this ? How 


long have you known ? ” 

A subtle change came over his face ; his mouth tightened 
a little, his lean jaw hardened ; his eyes went past me and 
looked very remote and uncommunicative. Not very long, 
he said. " She wouldn’t tell me where she kept it. You’d better 
go. It’s the second door to the left across the hall. I hate to 

ask you to do this ..." 

I didn’t tell him I only wanted the chance. I went at once 
to Alexia's room and the trooper was the only person in the 
long, wide corridor and he was away down near Drue s room 
with his back turned towards me and thus didn t see me. 

But I didn’t find the hypodermic. I found Alexia s room 
with no trouble and I searched it, and her tiny, luxurious 
dressing-room as quickly as I could ; and, while I don t -h a PP* 
to have the underworld training really requisitefor suchia• 1 < - . 
still I do have a native aptitude for thoroughness Indeed, the 
cool way I went through that glittering little dr f s,n S'™° nl 
confirmed a kind of impression I’ve had .from tune to time 
perfectly law-abiding life that I'd chosen the wrong -a an l 
sex to be born in and of. I mean, well, I wouldn t have been 
successful courtesan but, after all, there were pirates. 

I felt it even more so when giving up the dr “ s,n «'"”“ i ;" s 
going back into the beige and rose bedroom yth 'fs deep n^s 
and great leopard-skin hassocks and huge sheets of 
I went directly to the little bookshelf and found the cupboard^ 
And found not the syringe but something else a d that was a 
little cluster of cheques made out to Frederic Miller. 
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There were three of them, for five thousand dollars each, 
signed by Conrad Brent, dated in July, September and 
October of 1938. They were cancelled and endorsed “ I’rederic 
Miller ” in an ornate and curly handwriting and pinned to¬ 
gether with a little steel pin. They were lying flat, under a 
soft suede case, the kind you use for jewellery when travelling. 

The multitudinous nurses reflected in the mirrors (all in 
white, all inclined towards embonpoint, all with great wads 
of red hair and white caps which were in every case a little 
crooked) gave a simultaneous and rather theatrical start. 

There was no shadowy pirate forebear standing behind each 
one of them, but there might well have been for, after only a 
few seconds meditation, I took the cheques, adding them to 
my already substantial little hoard of clues. I’d have to tell 
Nugent. But I'd tell Craig first. 

I didn’t go then into the intricacies of explaining to Nugent 
how I’d got hold of the cheques. And perhaps five minutes 
later I had to give up ; it seemed more like an hour what with 
watching the door with one eve, looking for the syringe with 
the other, and listening with both cars in case someone came— 
which sounds involved but wasn’t and had no really permanent 
effect upon my eyesight. 

When I heard voices somewhere in the distance I thought 
I’d better give up. I ducked out of Alexia’s room and into 
my patient's room as Alexia emerged at the head of the stairs 
and was followed by Peter Huber. 

Craig was watching for me eagerly but still looked a little 
startled at my possibly precipitous entrance. 44 Somebody 
chasing you ? *' he said. 

I straightened my cap and caught my breath and he got up 
on his elbow. 44 Did you find it ? " 

“ No.” I hated the disappointment in his eyes, the tense¬ 
ness of sharpened anxiety, almost as much as the admission 
itself. 


He lay back against the pillows. 44 Oh. AU right. Miss 
Keate. Don t look likothat. You did your best. She's given 
it to the police, then. She said she would. She hates Drue, 
It s because of . ” He stopped there, abruptly, his face a 

kind of mixture of anger and discomfort and, queerly, sadness, 
^ There was no embarrassment about it and no fatuous or 
flattered look. I said crisply, 44 Because of you, I suppose, 
ohe makes it clear enough.” trr 

He wnggled his feet under the covers and scowled at them, 
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but there was still a sad, altogether mature and grave look in 
his face. 

I hurt Alexia’s pride one time. I didn’t realise I was doing 
it ; I was in love with Drue, you see. I was so in love that — 
he paused and then said, simply—“ so in love that there wasn’t 
any other woman in the world. There wasn’t anything but 
Drue.” He stopped again and then went on, “ Alexia just 
didn’t exist for me. Nothing did really.” 

There was another silence ; I was wishing Drue could hear 
him and resolving to tell her. I also realised that this was the 
time to put in a word or two with a view to clearing the 
situation between them. That is, while I am neither meddle¬ 
some or sentimental, it did seem to me that interference was 

practically invited at that point. 

However, just as I was preparing to come out with some¬ 
thing reallv clinching, he moved suddenly and restively ana 
said in a different tone, ” I tried to humour Alexia. She has 
the whip-hand. And my father loved her—he did, you know. 

She married him and he loved her.” . . 

” Don’t get excited,” I said, automatically rearranging the 

covers he had twisted around. ” You’ll get a fever. • • ■ 

“ Oh for God’s sake shut up,” shouted Craig suddenly, 
explosively, and gave a flounce which sent the eiderdown on 

th ” Don’t talk to me like that, young man I ” I picked up the 
eiderdown and put it over the foot of the bed. 

“ I' ve g 0 t to think ! I've got to do something. . . . 

14 Well it doesn't help to shout." 

He glared at me and I glared back at him. My fingers 
itched to come into smart contact Nvuth his ears but such a 
ces ture seemed rather to exceed my nursing duties. And then 
hist as we were staring at each other like two enraged cats 

rather affectionate look came into them. <4 sorrv Miss 
Keate. iSfS llyt^T^es menage, being helpless like 

digitalis to kill him. Unfortunately, though, I added grim >, 
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“ there’s no way to prove that. That’s our whole trouble. 
Are > 011 sure Alexia gave the syringe to the police ? Perhaps 
it was only a threat.” 

” I think she meant it. I was a fool. She knows 1 still love 
n Drue. I tried not to let her see. I was afraid of what she would 
do to Drue. Sounds queer to say you’re—afraid of anybody. 
But Alexia's not like other people.” He paused and then 
thoughtfully, quietly, as if he were explaining something to 
himself as well as to me, talked of Alexia. ” We’ve known 
each other since we were children, you know : Nicky and 
Alexia and I. They used to come here for summers when their 
mother was alive ; then she married again and went abroad 
to live. Nicky and Alexia were pushed around anyhow, schools 
in France and Italy, camps in Switzerland, hotels everywhere. 
After their mother died they were shipped back here. They 
hadn't really much of a chance and never enough money. My 
father always liked Alexia.” 

" Your father was in love with her.” 

\ Yes, later. Perhaps all along without realising it. At 
any rate Alexia married him. She’s ruthless in a queer way, 
you know ; she doesn’t seem to comprehend pain. If it 
doesn't touch her it doesn’t exist. She—I can't describe it 
exactly. She’s the same with animals. It's like a kind of' 
blindness.” 


“ She could murder anybody.” 

He looked up at me quickly. There was a short silence, 
then he said slowly, ” Not unless she was so angry that 
she didn’t stop to think. But that's why I’m afraid of what 
she might do to Drue.” 

There was a sincerity in his voice that didn’t give my spirits 

what you could call a lift. But I did decide (provisionally) that 

Craig Brent had not murdered his father. And I must talk to 

Drue and among other things tell her that. Perhaps, then, she 

would explain about the medicine box—that is, if her deter- 

nnned silence regarding it really was, as I thought it was, to 

P r ° tec * £ rai g. Which meant obviously that at some time 

!i V ad fl 5 n “? Crai , gs P osscssion and she knew it. And 
that reflection brought me around the full circle again and in 

r^„ e ,° i T. 1 t wo ? dered whether Craig’s continued and 
repeated statements of regret at not being able to get around 

soundT S ‘ nCere and frantlcaU y frustrated as he made them 
I was thinking that (and it was definitely not a happy 
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thought) when he said abruptly, “ That shooting in the 
meadow night before last ; you remember ? ” 

“ How could I forget ? ” I demanded with some earnestness. 

“ Nugent thinks it was a kind of spur-of-the-moment 
attack on you.” / 

“ Just an idle impulse, no doubt,” I said bitterly. " Well, 

I didn't like it just the same.” 

“ Anna was sure it was only a hunter. Hunting in the 
meadow is not uncommon, you know.” 

" Besides being a fine alibi! ” 

“ Yes. There's that too. But are you sure he shot at you ? ” 

“ I'm sure two bullets whizzed over mv head. Of course, 
he may have been aiming at Anna. Or he may have been 
just a little prankster, bent on having his fun and giving 
us both a scare.” I said it sarcastically, but he looked perfectly 
sober. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, and added, “ Anna’s honest and 
loyal.” And before I could remark upon the curious way 
Anna, terrified, with a mysteriously black eye, kept obtrudyig 
herself at every turn (to say nothing of a masculine voice, 
hurriedly hushing, drifting out of the keyhole), he went on 
“ I suppose there’ll be traces of digitalis in the little—what ^ 

do you call it, barrel ?—of the hypodermic ? ” 

yes. Unless it’s been cleaned. Did Alexia see me put it 


there ? ” 

“ She didn’t say.” . f . 

I thought back rapidly to the hurried moments following 

Conrad’s death. " She was walking up and down in the 
library, just behind the big desk. She must have seen me put 
it under the fern. Beevens was coming down the stairs just 
ahead of me. When I turned I saw no one. But— yes, me 
stair landing is visible from the library ; she must have moved 
out of sigh? just as I turned. Then I -ppose she took 1 - 
later, on her way upstairs, immediately after she lett 

^Miss Keate, who telephoned for the police ? ” ^ was of 
course a pointed and significant question and had been from 
the first. But it was still without an answer. 

:: If ‘we'couhl'find^ ou™ who^did^hat’and why. If I coul^ 

Mo^ra&dto meddle, took a long breath and 
said, “ Look here, you still love your wile. 
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" She’s not my wife. You forget that.” 

“ Fiddlesticks. There's no law against remarrying. If 
Nicky . . 

“ What about Nicky ? ” The question was like a pounce. 
n “ I’d hate to see her marry him.” 

” You’d hate . . he stopped. ” Listen, Miss Keate, 
there’s something you don’t know. That's why she left 
me. Because of Nicky.” 


XVII 

The breath simply went out of my lungs, so I couldn't say a 
word. 

“Oh. yes, it’s perfectly true,” said Craig quietly. "She 
loved him. There’s no other explanation for it. I didn’t 
blame her. How could I ? It’s nothing you can help or do 
anything about. Love, I mean. I knew Drue. No cheap 
emotion would have made her do it. It was the real thing.” 

“ But Nicky ! ” I gasped, incredulous. 

„ He smiled a little. “ That’s another thing about love ; 
you don’t choose. If you’re in love and it’s the wrong man 
or the wrong woman, still you can’t help it.” 

“ N-nonsense,” I exclaimed, rallying a little. *' Of course 
you can help it! You can nip it in the bud ! You can—why, 
that’s a very immoral statement ! ” 

He shook his head a little. ” They went away together. 
Only a little while after she became my wife. It’s been Nicky 
all along ; only he wouldn’t marry her because of the money. 
My father was grateful enough to Nicky for breaking up our— 
the marriage . . .” He said it swiftly. " He paid Nicky 
regularly for that, all this time. That is, I’m sure, the explana- 
tion of those cheques to Nicky. But my father wouldn’t have 
given Nicky a cent if he’d married Drue.” 

" J. Wanted , t0 Stupid, blind young idiot. I said, 

She is in love with you. She always has been. She . . ” 

He interrupted sharply, “ There’s no use talking of that 

Miss Keate. She went away with Nicky while I was in 

Washington, shortly after our marriage. She asked for a 

divorce through a lawyer. She never tried to communicate 
with me. 

” She wrote to you.” 
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“ No.” 

“ Yes, she did. She told me.” 

“ She . . .” He looked slowly at me. “ I never got it. 
Are you sure ? My father wouldn’t have . . .” 

” Your father would have tampered with St. Peter’s mail / 
if he wanted to. But it’s too late now. What happened 
then ? ” 

“ But I can’t believe . . . Well, then I went into training. 
She had gone with Nicky ; she didn’t even just go away and 
then meet him later ; she actually left the house with him. 
Mv father told me. She didn’t write to me. . . .” 

“ Look here,” I said in exasperation. “ Five minutes talk 

with Drue would clear up everything.” 

“ No,” he said stubbornly. ” All that’s in the past and done 
with. Drue wanted a divorce. . . 

” You wanted a divorce.” 


” No, it was Drue. ...” 

“ Nonsense. She only wanted it so you could get into 

training.” , . , , „ 

" She . . .” He stopped and gave me a long look and then 

said verv slowly, “ Exactly what do you mean ? 

“ Are you trying to make me believe that you know nothing ^ 

about that ? ” , , . . . 

“ I haven’t the faintest idea as to what you re driving at. 

What do you mean ? ” . , , , , 

“ Now see here ” I began incredulously and then, at the 

look in his face p a%e up. Oh. all right Drue said that your 

father explained to her why you wanted her to ask for a 

dl ”°But I didn’t . . .” Again he checked himselfand said, 

“ For God’s sake go on. Why would / want a divorce f 
•' To get into the training school, of course. Your father told 

her they wouldn’t take married men.” 

They wouldn't at the time. But I could have gone o 

another..." He broke off again to question me. He tola 
he " Yes 1 'He said it was the thing above eyerythlng else that 

you wanted to do^ir at least he succeeded in ' cd 

think that. He convinced her so thoroughly that she consental 
to ask for a divorce—believing that you didn t want toi ask h 

for it yourself. And that once the trainingv .Tadded 
would come back and marry her again He told her, I add , 
quoting, “ that it would be merely a long engagement. 
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Craig’s eyes were very intent and very bright—and a little 
sad. He looked at me for a long moment or two as if to test 
the things I had said and measure them in his mind against 
what he had formerly believed. “ So," he said at last, “ he 
v did that. And then I suppose if she wrote to me, he . . 

“ Obviously," I said, seeing that he was reluctant to say it. 
“ Obviously your father got the letters. And Drue being the 
kind of girl she is, I don’t think she would write very many 
letters without a reply." 

" No," he said slowly, staring at the mound his feet made 
under the eiderdown. " No, she wouldn’t write very many 
times without a reply.” 

, I said, “ I’m going to get Drue. I think I can manage 
somehow to get her past the guard ; perhaps I can’t but ..." 

“ Wait a minute,” he said sharply. And stared at his feet, 
frowning. And finally said, " No." 

“ But . . .” 

“ No, don’t. You’ve forgotten Nicky.” 

" Nicky ! " I cried. " Drue's not in love with Nicky and 
never was ! You’re as stubborn as your father ! " 

” He had to finish what he'd begun. He couldn’t help 
being the way he was." 

Nor you the way you are, I thought in furious exasperation. 

“ Oh. good heavens ! Can’t you see she’s in love with you ? 
That’s why she came here. She wanted to find out what had 
happened, why you demanded a divorce without even seeing 
her again. They drove her away—your father and Alexia and 
Nicky. Your father planned the whole thing. He paid Nicky 
for whatever he did to help." 

He stopped my headlong flight into conjecture—yet, 
knowing Drue, knowing something of Nicky, it seemed to me 
reasonable conjecture. But he said, “ So she went away With 
Nicky. Willingly.” 

But she there s an explanation for it. Give her a chance 
and give yourself one. That—whv, that’s why your father 
meant to send her away. The night he died. She'told him, I 
heard her ; she warned him. She said she was going to find out 
the truth about the divorce.” 

There was a little silence, then he shook his head slowly 
and deliberately. And I lost my temper. " All right ” I 
'Snapped, think as you please, it’s your loss. You can fix 
your own pillows and dress your own wound, too, because I’m 
through with you. I wash my hands of you. If you’d even tell 
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the truth about the things you know it would help. You know 
who shot you, don’t you ? And you knew there’d be another 
murder. And you know about the yellow glove—the glove 
that they found beside Claud Chivery. And I think you know 
why he was killed.” 

“ If I knew anything I could tell the police I would do so. 
But you see. Miss Keate, that’s the trouble. If I tell who shot 
me, it’ll make it that much the worse for Drue. It wasn't the 
same person. The person that shot me, I mean, was not the 
person that killed my father—or Claud Chivery. If I tell the 
police that they’ll sa^y she murdered my father.” 

After a moment I said heavily, “ Was it your father, then ? 
Why ? Was it a quarrel over—well, was he jealous of Alexia ? ”> 

I couldn’t read his eyes. He drew up his knees and clasped 
his unbandaged arm around them. ” Forget that. Miss 
Keate,” he said decisively. “ The thing for us to do is to 
insist upon Drue’s alibi for that night when I was shot.” 

" You said ‘ There’ll be murder done.' You said that the 
afternoon before your father was murdered.” 

” I remember, vaguely. I wasn’t sure—I’m not sure now 
exactly why I was shot. But I had a vague notion that I 
ought to tell Claud that it was an attempt at murder. 

“ But that isn’t what you said. You didn’t say ‘ There was 
an attempt at murder.' It was in the future, as you put it. 

You said ‘ There’ll be murder . . ” . 

“ I know. You see, I had sense enough to know that since 
the first attempt had failed another attempt might be made. 

” Do you mean you wanted protection ? ' 

” In a sense. Yes. I wanted someone to know. I wasn t 
clear in my head. I only knew there was danger every¬ 
where.” 

” Why ? ” I demanded. 

” Because,” he said. 1V , T 

Which was not exactly illuminating. Why Claud . 

persisted, getting nowhere fast. . 

“ Because Claud was Claud. He wasn t much m the y 
of force. Yet he—he knew all about us ; he smoothed things 
over, he could always manage my father ; he was in .lie 
queerest way devoted to him. I think, said Craig s y> 
was partly because of Maud ; she thought there was noy 
one like my father. In many ways Maud has a much stronger 
character than Claud had ; he gave in to her abou ry 
but money. Maud’s a little overfond of money and would nave 
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been a sucker for get-rich-quick schemes if Claud had let her ! " 

“ Oh, she wouldn't have murdered Claud on account of the 
will," said Craig quickly. “ They did have a quarrel lately 
about money. Claud told me. But it was only about some 
'jnoney they had invested, twenty thousand or so ; Maud 
wanted the cash in order to make another investment. Claud 
didn’t know—or at least didn’t tell me what it was.” 

“ I suppose,” I said on a wave of astuteness, “ that Claud 
knew who shot you. And got rid of the bullet so it couldn’t 
be traced.” (As he would have done, I thought, for Conrad, 
to keep a family secret.) 

But Craig’s face was instantly blank and hard. ” Do you ? ” 
he said flatly. So I got nowhere with that. And, as I lifted 
my arm to look at my watch, something rustled in my pocket 
and I remembered what, actually, I’d forgotten, the Frederic 
Mill A- cheques. I gave them to him at once. ” They were in 
Alexia’s room, in the cupboard . . .” 

He snatched them out of my hand ; he looked at them and 
examined them and questioned me and then lay for a long 
time staring at the sprawling gilt figures on the dark wallpaper, 
a queer look in his eyes, his fingers tapping the cheques, an 
expression in his face that I couldn’t read. I tried to question 
iiim. 


” Do you know who Frederic Miller is, is that it ? ” 

, No—no—that is, perhaps I do. I'm not sure. Let me 
think. . . 

But he didn t want to think any longer, for almost at once 

?£n U J n u d T? lckly to me ’ exci tedly. “ Look here. Miss Keate. 
Will 1 be able to get out to-morrow ? ” 

You may be able to get out of bed and walk around the 
room—that s about all,” I said slowly. ” You’ve done ex¬ 
tremely well, as a matter of fact.” 

“ Can I get to the Chivery cottage ? ” 


” But I've got to.”- 

and tfli rl y 8 o h u;Jf°“' re WWte and tWent y° ne - Go 
“ I’ll keep these cheques.” 

“Are you going to give them to the police ? ” 

■fiSt TW tC rn H 1 do, ;' t . know - rv <-‘ got to think. If they 
surest Drue, 111 do anything—everything. y 

anri gaVe ^ J * eerin S mean a laugh as I could contrive_ 

and succeeded so well that it startled even me. Craig jumped 
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and stared at me. I said, “ Anything, yes ! Except tell her 
you still love her. And use your common sense about Nicky.” 
“If she loves me,” he said slowly, “ that’s enough.” 

" I’ll bring her here,” I cried again. Practically with 
eagerness. “ I'll get rid of the trooper on guard—I don’t know f 
how. But I’ll get her ...” 

“ No,” he said again and firmly. “ You’ll bring Alexia 
here. Now. If you please. Miss Keate.” 

“ Alexia ! What on earth for ? ” 

The queer look of speculation was in his face again. He said 
quite coolly, looking remarkably like his father in his more 
unpleasant moments, “ Because I’m going to ask her to 
marry me.” 

“ Marry Alexia ! But, good heavens ...” I broke off. 

“ If you think you'll keep her from giving them the hypo¬ 
dermic that way ...” 

“ Please go, Miss Keate.” 

“ But I . . .” „ v , , .. 

He lifted himself on his elbow ; his eyes flashed and his 

chin and nose seemed to grow hawkier, if you understand me. 

He snapped crisply as a drill sergeant, “ Do as I tell you . 

Bring her here ! ” . , ., 

Well I did it. I’ve never met a man yet that could make 

me change my mind ; I obeyed him only because-oh, 
because I did. I was furious, too. I caught a glimp 
myself marching back out of the room with. my red l air 
flaming and two* bright spots of anger on my cheeks. But I 

got Alexia. She was in her room, 

watch her select a diaphanous creamy lace garment that set 

my teeth on edge and 'not because it 

* 0 that every possible rheumatic ailment. P.. 

following her lovely figure and noting ow^se “ c 1 

creamy soft folds of lace and chiffon meltedinto it. 
would be thus attacked and succumb quickly. In fact, belore 

she reached Craig’s room.^ ^ down at thc end of the 

hall savins and even at that distance 

interested attention when his gaze P the bed 

reached Craig’s room and she swept straigni 

and Craig said, “Alexia, did you give the police the nyp ^ 

derinu: . „ gj settled down on the bed, sitting ' CI > 

closed him, her sho^ dark hair cloudlike and beautiful 
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about her pointed, delicate face. “ Yes, I did, Craig,” she said 
softly. She shot a glance towards me. “ I thought I ought to. 
It was my duty. I gave it to Nugent to-night. He’s taking it 

h#* fino^rrvri Anil Kn tin f hn cnHittionf tnetslr* 


n wdi my uuty. 1 gave 11 iu i^ugeui Lw-iiigni. rrt* ^ laKiijg 

to be fingerprinted. And to have the sediment inside the 
^barrel tested for digitalis. I’m sorry, Craig, but I had to do it.” 

” Yes,” said Craig slowly. ” I suppose you had to. ' l7 ■" 
you’ve done it now. Alexia, there’s something I want 


Well, 
to ask 


you 

” Yes, Craig.” 

” Will you marry me ? ” 

I shut my teeth so hard that I bit my tongue and uttered a 
stifled ejaculation which turned out, after I’d said it, to be 

! — U1.. _ _ A 1 • t* i ■. « • . . _ ... 


Craig 

Craig ! ” she cried. 

” Will you ? ” he demanded, his eyes holding her own 
intently and his profile exactly at that moment like a belliger¬ 
ent young hawk’s. 

“ Wky- 1 ~ oh >. Crai e darling.” She hesitated. Then she 
seemed to get a kind of hold on herself and leaned over nearer 
him lace and chiffon and all. ” Oh, my darling," she breathed. 

>. At lQSt . . . 

P" s J e ^ her away, rather abruptly, so I hoped she’d faU 
off the bed, but she didn't. He said, " I don’t mean just some- 
tune m the future I mean now. Right away. To-morrow.” 
<( y° u , r father—Conrad—what will people say ? ” 

Wiu'yo'rXl"’ ^yu not know. I can fix everything. 

* was J ust exactly more than I could bear. I whirled 

^° L the /° 0r and gaV j l4 such a g°°d hard bang behind me 
that the trooper away down at the end of the hall jumped 

three feet in the air, and came down facing my wav and 
running, with his revolver in his hand, S y y and 

We met at the stairway. 

„ ‘‘ Don,t ^ yourself with your revolver,” I said waspishlv 

° nly a d ° 0r -' And ^ down on the to P step to brood 
Which was an unwise move because the more I brooded the 

SoT'; SC r aged 1 about *** the more suspidm* he 
trooper, eyemg me distrustfully from before dL's^oo* 


Craig^ 


P. 
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gave me the fraction of a glance and went quickly to her own 
room. I couldn’t see the look on her face very distinctly 
because of the distance between us and the dimness of the 
night-lights. But it did strike me then that there was some¬ 
thing surprised, yes, and a little disorganised in her usually ^ 
poised self-possessed manner. 

I didn’t go to see Drue, then, either ; I didn’t want to have 
to tell her anything. Morning would be all too soon for it to 

break over her head. . 

Well I went back to Craig’s room because it was my dutv 
as a nurse. And neither one of us actually spoke another word 
that night. I arranged his pillows, gave him one of the pills 
poor dead Claud Chivery had left for him, and turned out the 
light’beside his bed. He watched me-the queer thoughtfu! 
look still in his eyes. He didn’t give me back the Miller cheques, 
and I didn’t ask for them. I had enough clues on my mind 
or rather, pinned to my anatomy—that I didn t know what to 

do with without adding to them. 

A train I folded up like an accordion on the couch. But not 

HP* 

t i i him in He created an unwelcome diversion b> 

bringing in what looked like and was a newly deceased mouse. 

from the pillows and looked all at once young Iwj ishand 
rather nice. Which paradox.calWmade meaner thanecer. 

J s Lpt en i neither°k™ew™r cared about my patient's slumbers, 

Beevens brought in a 

breakfast tray for each of us the pohce can . Th ^ 
It was as 1 had feared and known't woum “ oder mic had 
directly to Craig s room and told h ^ n >P small 

Drue's fingerprmts on and mme. lhere w They 

residue of digitalis in the barrel b » fingerprints 

had informed the district attornm>f itand c, her 

on the drawer of the desk where Conrad had.been ^ ^ tQ , 

to keep the missing medicine box ( h d it had been), 

me was anything but missing , I onl> wisnea 
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Soper, over the telephone, demanded an immediate and formal 
arrest on a murder charge. But that wasn’t all. For it was 
then, when they sent a trooper to bring Drue into the room to 
be questioned (Craig looking terribly white and drawn insisted 
upon hearing them question her), it was then that they found 
^she was gone. 

She had disappeared during the night ; nobody knew when 
or how. In her cape and without her shoes. 

I knew that, for it was I that counted the row of slender, 
sturdy little pumps and oxfords. She’d brought four pairs, 
including some stub-toed red bedroom slippers. They were all 
there in a row. 

You don’t go out into the night on purpose without shoes. 


XVIII 

The trooper, questioned, seemed dazed but insisted, looking 
frightened, that she couldn't have passed him. There were no 
other exits from her room unless she got out the window and 
it was a sheer drop for nearly twenty-five feet with no shrub¬ 
bery at that point to break a fall. 

At noon they still hadn’t found her ; the household was 
nightmarish that morning—at fantastic sixes and sevens, with 
Beevens red-eyed and Craig like a crazy man, his eyes blazing 
out of a hollow, drawn white mask. We made peace somehow, 
Craig and I, without knowing it, conscious only of Drue and 
that little row of flippers. No matter what the police said I 
knew it wasn’t escape. Craig knew it, too. 

Nugent gave orders, however, that started a wideflung 
hurried search by telephone, radio and police cars with 
alarms sent to neighbouring states and hurriedly reinforced 
squads of state troopers searching the hills. 

Much of the inquiry itself took place in Craig’s room • he 
made Nugent stay there so he could hear everythi^ Soper 
telephoned frantically with a dozen different theories and 
d^ections ; he believed that Drue had escaped. Very cleverly 

hesaui’ how he didn t know ; there were no cars gone from 

the garage. But he suggested that she’d got a ride with a 
h&smg motorist. And he blamed Nugent for letting her get 

-I listened and watched and kept going back in my mind over 
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and over again, seeking for any small thing Drue had said, any 
hint of an intention to leave, anything at all that would serve 
to show she had gone of her own accord, willingly. There 
was nothing. Yet she must have got past the trooper some¬ 
how. 

I kept going back into her room, too—and looking and- 
finding nothing, except for the little dog. Sir Francis, who was 
still there ; he had been there when they knocked and called 
to her and opened the door at last and she was gone. He 
wouldn’t leave, but sat on the foot of her bed, bright eyes 
terribly watchful and worried. About noon, I think, I took 
him outdoors and tried to feed and pat him and lie struggled 
away from me and took his post in Drue’s room again, watch¬ 
ing the door, listening. I thought she would have taken him 
with her if she had gone voluntarily. And she would have 
told me. 

It was a horrible, nightmarish day. Yet things happened. 
The police inquiry, for instance. Nugent’s questions when I 
gave him the letter I had written about the hypodermic 
syringe ; I was glad then that I'd written it, for I’d put down 
all the facts about the hypodermic syringe so it explained her 
fingerprints on the desk drawer ; I'd said that Conrad begged 
her for his medicine and she looked for it but it was gone and^; 
it was only then that she’d remembered she had digitalis and 
had got it and the hypodermic syringe, and given it to him. 
But I still didn’t telf them about the medicine box ; I didn t 
want them to know she had so much as touched it. 

Nugent did everything he could do short of sending for 
bloodhounds, and I’m not sure he wouldn’t have done that. 
And I was in the room when Craig told him that Deevens had 
seen Nicky going towards the meadow (or at least towards the 
"arage) just before the discovery of Claud s bod). 

Nickv, questioned, flatly denied it. 

I heard that, too, for the lieutenant had Nicky come to 
Craig's room. And the curious thing was the flatness and 
boldness of Nicky’s denial. It sounded true ; his jyes 
bright and inquisitive, but he wasn t frightened, even when 
Beevens, summoned also, said he couldn t have been 
and seemed very nervous but certain. Nugent hnall) ds 

th S?medme that morning, too (thinking of what I knew anlj 
what I only guessed of the attempt upon CragsWe)i 
occurred to me that if the person who tried to kill Craig wa. 
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not the same who had killed his father, then an alibi for the 
time Craig was shot did not automatically constitute an alibi 
for the time of his father's or Claud Chivcry’s murder. And 
once, when we were alone, I asked Craig again about that 
meeting with Alexia in the garden just before he was shot. 
' After a moment's thought he said, ” It was an unintentional 
meeting. She was walking there too ; she was there when I 
went down the steps. We walked up and down the paths for 
a little and then she went back to the house.” 

Was it your father who shot you ? ” I asked him again 
directly. And again he wouldn’t answer. 

And Nugent came back into the room, shook his head to 

the anguished question in Craig’s eyes and, that time, sent 

for Maud. When she came, looking horrible with great dark 

pockets around her eves and her face the colour of wax, he 

asked her about the decanter of brandy that stood habitually 

on Conrad’s desk. For her fingerprints were on it, it developed 
and so were mine. 1 

I explained my fingerprints on the decanter quickly • I 
had touched it. I was shocked, I started to take a drink of 
brandy and then didn’t. And Maud said in a tight, strained 
voice that was exactly what she’d done. ” It was a shock to 
Cotirad dead like that. The brandy was on the tray 

“ It was on the desk,” I said. 

t , sa ^ Maud, ” it was on the tray. I stood beside if 

would have noticed it if had been on the'desk * that decanter 
dnpand alcohol ruins the desk-top ; I bought' thelray ?or U 

Keate”'" mUCh brandy WaS “ U wh ™ >’»« touched it, Nurse 

' " I ’ m not sure 1 remember—not very much—the rim 
Sr e ‘° " 0t than an bottom Of the 

half YouVe quite mon S. Nurse. It was more than 

m^hfbrandy ," P " hapS y ° U are both ri S>'C « Poison was 

digitalis In “t ?" d P ° i50n 1,1 k ? ” 1 oried. » Did you find 

^v^d th N at mghV . 10 But’we ct‘find^no oth' ^ ^ we 
Conrad Brent might have, 
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He had a habit of drinking brandy at odd times ; it’s why he 
kept it constantly on his desk. Poisoned brandy may have 
been put in that decanter while he was out for his walk. In 
that case, he returned, drank it and died. Then in the time 
during which the room was empty the poisoned brandy was J 
removed from the decanter (there's that little washroom 
on the other side of the panel ; the poisoned brandy could 
easily have been poured down the drain and washed away 
with water from the faucet) and ordinary brandy put back 
in the decanter. It could have been done, like that. It’s a good 
thing you didn't drink any. Miss Keate,” he said a little dryly. 

I was thinking that myself, rather vehemently. He went 
on, “ Conrad had to get the poison, somehow. It's the only 
way that hasn’t been eliminated—so far as I can discover, at 
any rate. All that method needed were three things—the 
digitalis, a knowledge of the household and where to get more 
brandy, and opportunity to make the change after Conrad 
was dead.” He looked at me gravely ; I think he felt sorry for 
me. I know he was almost as frantic as I was, and as Craig 
was, about Drue’s disappearance ; he only controlled himself 
better and went on about his job. 

Constantly, every few moments, there would be a report 
from someone—somewhere—looking for Drue. Troopers ^ 
mainly, tall and well built and military-looking in their dark, 
trim uniforms, in the way they snapped into the room, snapped 
to attention, took their'orders, snapped out again. But still 


time went on and there was no news. 

He stopped then to listen to a report of a girl picked up near 
Northampton. It wasn’t Drue ; this girl was five feet eight 
and had black hair and wore a lambskin coat. (She turned out, 
as a matter of fact, to be an innocent Smith College Senior 
out for a walk and was highly indignant.) , 

And then he went back to Maud. ” Mrs. Chivery, I must ask 
you again. If you know you must tell me. Why was your 

husband killed ? ” . . , , 

Maud shrank back, her eyes sunken deep in her lace, her 

black dress like heavy mourning. " I tell you I don t know. 

I’ve told you that many times ! ” . 

And Craig, watching and listening, grey with anxiety, 
leaned forward. " Maud—Claud said you quarrelled. Lately. 

About money. What was it ? ” „ ., 

She whirled on him. " I didn t murder Claud, she said. 


“ Why did you quarrel ? " 
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She eyed him for a moment, her little face taking on a deep, 
queer flush. Then she told him. “ It was an—an investment 
I wanted to make. He thought it unwise and refused to sell 
some bonds we owned together. That’s all. It was nothing.” 
‘ What investment ? ” 

' She refused to teU. " It’s a secret,” she said. ” It has 
nothing to do with this.” 

I said, rather absently really, for I didn’t think Maud or 
anybody in his senses was out to buy a Spanish castle just 
then. Truckloads of jewels.” J 

Maud whirled around towards me then—silently as always_ 

but there was alarm in her eyes. ” I don’t know what you 
mean ! she cried sharply. J 

* didn't either ; but I could and did quote her words to me 
over the nickels, and quite explicitly. 

•■ Nonsense.'' said Maud flatly. " I said nothing of the kind 
—or if I did, it meant nothing.” 

in silence and again that look of concentration 

Inif *7 ,’, ^ nd another trooper came in to say that the 

had l C, ed Chlvcr y came from the Brent kitchen • 

furMt^Jd^ 8 to swear to u - But n ° k - w 

— It was all written down in shorthand. 

th^I a Rl Sllent i ly disa PP eared and I think it was just after that 
to the tW^ S m made hiS n0t i ncons 'derable contribution 

worried ^'Or nohVTf Sir '” h \ said Nugent, his blue eyes 

^ething faUing . a 

I think I know what it was »* n 
his queer little storv. He’d feh afi 1 d B f e 1 X r ens and told 
agreed with him, he said with i Mr - Crai g had 

whatever that sound had been it Crai S* that 

in the house and that therefore it * indicated an intruder 
^nmcance. It wastl. m 

I found . 1 a l0 ° k -M Beivens "This morning 
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“ Found what ? ” 

“ The vase, sir, broken in fifteen or twenty pieces, all of 
them gathered up and wrapped in brown paper and shoved 
into the bottom of one of the ash barrels. The ash barrels,” 
said Beevens austerely, “ are removed once a week by a 
truck from the \illage. There was also a large, thick twine— 
at least twenty feet long, and one end of it was tied around the 
lower part of the vase. The kind of twine that I keep in my 
pantry for tying up parcels ; anybody could have taken it.” 

He went on to elaborate, and he had a theory. It was a 
large vase, at least three feet high, he said, and heavy. Its 
rightful place was on a table in the second-floor corridor. He 
hadn't missed it because the household had been so upset 
that he hadn’t really taken a look around the upper hall 
as he usually did (regularly) just to be sure it was all in order, 
but had left it entirely'to the housemaid. And she had 
apparently assumed that he had removed the vase. But when 
he had missed it, he had looked for it with the result that he 
believed it had been placed at the top of, possibly, the back 


“ With the other end of the twine at the bottom of the 
stairs, perhaps,” said Beevens, and stopped significantly. 

Nugent’s green eyes were narrow. Craig said, 1 ou mean 
somebody placed it there and hung the string down the stair¬ 
way and then gave it a jerk at the right time from below. 

•Mt would full, I believe," said Beevens, m a senes of 
thuds upon the treads which would sound extremely loud at 
night It broke, perhaps at the bottom of the service stairs- 
which accounts for the crash the nurse mentions and which I 
myself heard. However, the pieces of the vase must have been 
nicked up at once and hidden." He looked a little bleak. I 
don’t know who could have done it. But it was a very heavy 

Va Cra!g turned to Nugent. " Why ? Why would any 

° n " To get Miss Cable—or Miss Keate or both of them out 
of the library, of course." Nugent’s green eves were intent 

” So whoever was waiting to dispose of the P 0 ' s ™ r < i ,r :‘" c ^ 
could do so But who picked up the pieces and hid them 
before we got here ? There was nothing there when we lookcy, 
and whoever changed the brandy had to work fast. It s in.-V 
possible for anybody to be in two places at onto 
1 “ Yes, sir,” said Beevens respectfully and stubborn^. 
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You might look at the pieces of the vase for fingerprints 
sir.” 1 ' 

Well, naturally, said Nugent. “ The wrapping-paper, 
too. Although I doubt . . . Where was the vase, as a rule ? ” 
,, " On a table at the south end of the corridor, sir.” 

“ South. Then any one carrying it to the back stairs would 
have to pass this door. H’m—the back stairs and the front 
stairs are not far from each other; both in the middle part of 
the house. Well,” Nugent looked at me. “ You heard some¬ 
thing bump against the door shortly before Drue Cable 
screamed. When, presumably, the murderer realised that 
there would have to be a sure-fire device to get her out of the 

Wasitthe vie^” ^ Came “ ° rdCr l ° chunge thc brandy. 

den/ 1 C °” ld haVC bCen ‘ YCS ' Xt mUSt have 1)60,1 an acci ' 

no onei U ” ally ‘ But When you °P cncd the door you really saw 

,, 1 ve told you that. There wasn’t any one.” 

„ v r? t U ^j t ?« the d ? or immediately ? ” 

T wflitSi f Xsai f " Tllat j s * no - 1 mean I was a little surprised 
I waited for a few seconds and then went. . . ” n 

'time to U g et ai iway? ? ’ en ° Ugh ^ Wh0eVer was there have 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

4 ,h * ™ "■ 

secretly waiting for nrev ^ ^ n ^’ lbe a wo * prowling and 

an Wcn er N empty r °° m °' f that >U-fated r hoLe nd ° Very Shadow 

fiJand Sefflte 

^ ,ace 

sound.” 8 a Wmdow had b een broken, from the 

5* d y p U . S6e “V P iec es of the vase ? ” asked N„ W nf 

V*£r BUt 1 WaSn ' t ,00kin g ^at. HgESSStfr B 
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“ Pete,” said Craig suddenly, “ did you see Nicky any¬ 
where ? I mean, in the corridor, on the stairs—anywhere ? ” 

“ No. But I kept thinking there was a thief or some kind of 
intruder. I opened a couple of windows and hung out each one 
trying to see someone but didn’t. It’s the dark of the moon^ 
and was cloudy. Finally I heard voices and came back 
downstairs. Everybody was very upset. Maud was crying 
at the telephone. Nicky was in the library when I got down¬ 
stairs again.” 

Nicky, when questioned, again simply denied knowing 
anything of vase, stairway or twine. “ Why would I do any¬ 
thing like that ? ” he said calmly. “ I didn’t murder Conrad. 

I know nothing about it. I didn’t fix up anything like that to 
get Drue and Miss Keate out of the library. Why should I ? 

I was sound asleep when the sound that you sav was the vase 
rolling downstairs and breaking awakened me. Have you any 
news of Drue ? 


And of course there was none. 

I got up and made another fruitless trip around the house— 
to her room, up and down the stairs, into the library. I don t 
know what I was doing, really. When I got back Peter and 
Nicky were gone and Craig had given Nugent the Frederic 
Miller cheques. I don’t know why he hadn’t given them to 
him sooner, unless it was because all that day Craig was 
fighting a queer kind of battle inside himse f. He was like a 
man gaping in the dark for a formless thing he had never 
™en whose presence he could only surmise And whose 
existence, even if he proved it, was still not evidence of 


But he told Nugent everything he dared to tell him. 

“ I didn’t know this till last night,’ he said, their heads 
close together over the endorsed, cancelled cheques made out 
to Frederic MiUer. ” But I think I know what.they'.are And 
I think it may have something to do with my father s death 
Nugent's eyes glittered green fire. Craig said wearily. 
didn’t 8 at first connect it with my father s death I can 
really connect it now—except the cheques ought not to ha 
been found where they were found. 

cheques for five years. He kept them .‘ 0 g= ^er by the mom\ 
and year, in one of the big drawers of his desk. Obviously tney 
were removed. He may have removed them himseli. 
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Alexia may have done so. Certainly she must have known 
they were there, below the suede jewel-case.” 

Nugent looked at me. ” Exactly how and where did you 
mid them ? he asked, although Craig had already covered 
the main points of my discovery. I told him, however, in 

detail. When I d finished he looked for a long time at the 
cheques. 

“ 5 ° y? u know the handwriting ? ” he asked Craig. 

No. So far as I know, I’ve never seen it before. Of course 
one doesn t remember handwriting accurately. Hut I've been 
thinking of that, too.” 

" We c “ investigate ; we will.” He turned the cheques 

6 CanCeUati0n - " they've cashed 

1 not . iccd XI th»t." said Craig. Two in New York 

gW » k“ t £»t ‘ts^ ^ 

means^o^identification.” CC ° UntS b “ ks or °‘»- 

me thi m t'hn.fM N , u f. ent ’ which was not illuminating. With 

s - a? i 

FB f : „ sa ! d Nu S ent slowly. " But almost in a day The 
•hey have a “*“«« this, and 

y-think this Miner has got mvo«thtM^i ^ 

!! L t s f alwa ys possible," said Nugent. 

and Nugent 

to thmk abouTic you s^LTto^ E * Ce P\ r ’ ve had aU night 
cheques were removed from the others W ^ those Particular 
And why they were found just there n . ot , destro yed. 

may tell and she may not tell T don't' ^ u knows ' she 

fc nS But‘why y p^ re th - '- *’• Poss^ZtteTuuljS 

Exactly, Why ? r U talk to her. But in the meantime, 
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there’s something you want to say, Brent. Isn’t there ? 
Better get it out.” 

“ All right,” said Craig slowly. “ It’s not very pleasant. 
But it was only a—a prejudice on his part. It didn’t last long. 
It’s comprehensible. And I know that after the war began he 
had an abrupt change of heart. He still didn t well, didn t f 
really want me to go into the air force ; that is, he used my 
wish to do so as a lever for something else he wanted . . .” 
Craig glanced briefly at me, and Nugent said nothing. Craig 
went on, “ But the fact is for—oh, for years he has been—or 

rather had been—well ...” . 

“ Germanic in sympathy,” said Nugent quietly. t> 

“ Yes ” said Craig as quietly. “ How did you know ? 

“ Obvious,” said Nugent. “ Coat of arms in his study was 
of early German origin. I looked it up in a history of Heraldry. 
There are numerous books about genealogy in his study, too. 

I questioned the servants in detail. He was very proud of his 

family line and of his descent.' 

“ yes ” said Craig, " but it didn t mean anything really. 

It was only a kind of hobby with him. He read German 
history, you know ; loved it when some early robber baron, or 
later statesman, or title was connected with lus family. He 
waf atts hke that. During the F-t World War though 
he swerved instantly around ; he was aH th e b, de ‘ofthe 
Allies and against Germany. I knew he would do the same 

thing when this war came and he did. 

Rut in the interstice ? said Nugent. , 

“ In the interstice,” said Craig. ” he lined U P Wlt ^ ^ermany 
af , a in It was mere theory on his part. Merely a hobby. 

study o°f' S 

So^enco^rfging'the ‘"tt was 

talk He wouldn’t believe it for a time even when it was^ 
creasingly evident to everybody elsein the worm. ^ d 
like that, you know ; once he took a stand he 

‘“Nugent" aid'nothing ; I 
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changed. Believe me, Nugent. As soon as the war began he 

knew where his real sympathies lay. The other was merely a 

a notion ; nothing that really meant anything to him. He was 

patriotic and sincere. It was only that it was hard for my 

> father to retreat publicly from a stand he had taken." 

“ Do you mean,” said Nugent, " that these cheq lies were 

somehow connected with sabotage or anything of the kind ? ” 

“ Good God , n o»” cried Craig. “ He’d never have done 
that." 

“ What then ? ” 

“ 1 teU you I don't know. But that night—the night he 
died—you remember the clipping.” 

“ The clipping that was in his desk and that Mrs. Brent 
went and got for him, during the bridge game ? Certainly 
It —Nugent’s eyes were bright, dark slits—” it was abodt 
the arrest of some Bund members.” 

Rlgl t t,M S *V d 9 r ai S lookin g very tired. ” Alexia might 
know where the clipping is now. What happened to it, I 
mean. 

fJi J° Ur id t a the, J' briefy is that before the war began your 
father may have donated this money to some branch of the 
Bund, here in the United States.” 

" hi m 1 He n hld m W ’ Sai L Craig * “• But it: would have becn bke 
hlh^H S J mon % 1 he was curiously idealistic and curiously 

jolt. JTK2 •SFS&rgg 
?he U ^e ha o?&^ Slilier 811 ! 4 LWnH ° f P 

cheJS 1 ^, U h St ,L 1V Bund m ” reaSOn for «»™«cting the 

i o f k t r R not !r n ? of “ 

special way, I mean. Evervhnrlw ° f * Bund —in any 
commented pretty stronelv^anA^H SOn ] e or otber has 
only the existence about » was 

cheques that started me thinkine^nd^.' my . s ‘ er >' of these 

with my father's previous^nd S latefv P In tlng »u hem to S cther 

The dates on the C heques tw would ha ^7 chan e ed - 
with the period during which mv' h T res P onded 

favourable to the announced Germi, plan" That w^heye^ 
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before the war ; he never believed there would be a war. He 
swallowed everything the Germans then claimed, false though 
their claims were. It was when war actually began that 
abruptly again he came out in his true colours. He was honestly 
patriotic ; the sympathy he thought he had for Germany was f 
a completely unreal and assumed sympathy. When it came to 
the pinch he realised it himself.” 

” But vou think that before the war he gave these cheques 
to the Bund and that Frederic Miller was a Bund member.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Craig. “ I was only trying to think 
of some explanation for the cheques. There may be a com¬ 
pletely different explanation. I may be shooting very wide of 
the mark. But the clipping had some special interest for him. 
He wouldn't have kept it otherwise. And somebody said— 

I think Fete told me—that it was about the arrest of some 


Bund members. 

” That's all vou know ? ” said Nugent. 

“ I don't know that,” said Craig. " It’s only a guess.” 

“ It’s one I can easily check up,” said Nugent. “ I’ll get 
on the telephone right away. And I’ll send these cheques in 
for investigation right away, too. And since it’s fairly safe to 
assume that somebody in the household removed these 
cheques from the desk, the next thing to do is to inquire 
about that. If you’re right in your theory, Brent . • • 

“ it’s not a theory exactly,' interposed Craig. ^ It s just 
the onlv thing I could think of to account for them 

“ So vou said. If you are right, then someone in the house¬ 
hold knew of it. And blackmail is the answer to that. Could 
your father have been blackmailed in that way ? 

^ “ I’m not sure. Yes, I think he could have been. If most 
men l.ad made a mistake like that, they’d have no compunehon 
'ibout it later. I mean they would be ashamed of it, and 
probably wouldn’t want it known. Still they wouldn’t penru 
themselves to be blackmailed on the strength of it , thc> d 
prefer making a clean breast of it. and trying to make amends 
for thefr mistake. But not my father. He was very proud. 
Yes/’ said Craig slowly, ” I think he might have let himself be 

blackmailed. Up to a point, that is. „ , Nugent. 

“ A point that stopped short of murder ? a f k . c , ( i r IN Xn W a S 

“ Certainly.” said Craig. ” But it : ail theory. > 
murdered. So that doesn't square with the Wackmail the iy 

I mean, he was of no value to a blackmailer dead. That s tu 
brutal truth of it.” 
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“ M’m,” said Nugent aggravatingly. And just then in the 
corridor outside I heard heavy, quick footsteps and knew it 
was another report and, as always that dreadful day when 
someone came to speak to Nugent, my heart got up into my 
throat. Craig’s did, too, I think, for his head jerked towards 
the door« But again it was only a trooper to say they were 
searching the north meadow and there was nothing to report 
except a rifle. 1 

" Rifle ? " 

Yes, sir. It was an old rifle which had belonged to the 
handyman ; he used it now and then for shooting squirrels or 

•*i! iadn,t used it: for over a y ear - hc ’ d told them, and 
he d left it he was sure, in the old loft over the garage. It had 

w e ^a°fK nd m -r S i° me brush in the meadow, as if it had been 
tossed there. There were no shells in it ; but they believed it 
had recently been fired. y 

W N fif ent gav . e b T f orders about (they were to go over it 

looked g a e t rP ™. tS " : Yt; V huL d te‘:Ve°safd ha " dyman) - 

lh»tS P ^ y sC d k l0 m ° ked Jit 1“ We - soing tod d 

time I had seen Alexia £ ! f aS Sln £ ular * »t was the first 

N ugen t persisted*^ ‘ H lf ^ ° f !t reaU -V a «<*ted her. 
fore ? " P ersisted - Did you ever see these cheques be- 

No.” 


— - ^ 

;; Do you know what they were for ? ” 

^ l p )Stan ^’ a ^ SUm ° f mone y*" 

^ you see. these were written fn affairs ’ Besi des, 

these cheques from you^husblnd^ yOU did not take 
cupboard of your room > " desk and P ut them in the 

. <« ^d Alexia quickly. 

f T™e w^ a y s°h U nrf 1 0pen tb ! cu Pboard ? ” 

and secretive, said sh^di^'t^o^^Perha W shadowed 

w - Perhaps several days 
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ago. I really can’t remember. Except that if the cheques 
had been there when I last looked, I would have seen them.” 

" Do you know Frederic Miller ? ” asked Nugent point- 
blank. 

“ No,” said Alexia. 


XIX 

And they could get nothing else out of her. Anybody in the 
house, she said, could have known of the little cupboard. 
She gave me a long, bright look when she was-told that I had 
found the cheques and there was something in her look that 
actually started a kind of chill up my back. Anybody could 
have put the cheques there, just as anybody—again she looked 
at me fixedlv and brightly—could have taken them. Conrad’s 
desk was never locked. And when questioned about Conrad's 
former svmpathy for the German cause she said that, of 
course, every one knew where his sympathies had lain. 

“ Had lie ever been interested in the various Bund organis¬ 
ations ? ” asked Nugent. 

“ I don’t know.” . ., , , , , . 

“ Do you remember the clipping you said you took from nis 

desk ? At the time you said you saw the box of medicine. 

" Yes. Certainly.” 

“ Did you read it ? 

“ Yes.' I read it aloud. He asked me to. ^ 

“ Can you remember what it was about . 

” I told you. It concerned the arrest of some members of 

the Bund.” . 

“ Their names were given, I suppose. 

She hesitated but only briefly. " No, I believe not I really 
don’t remember. So much has happened since then. And it 

was not important.” ff 

“ What did you do with it ? _ ,, . . 

“ With the clipping ? Why, I—really I don t know. y 

husband asked me to read it and I did. I be ^ e * 

him then. Or perhaps I put it on a table. We were having 

coffee in the library. I don’t remember. Why are you asking 

me about it ? . . „ 

” Who was in the room at the time ' 

Her slender black eyebrows drew together. I m not sure 
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that r remember that, exactly, either. Mv husband and I, of 
course. It was immediately after dinner! Mrs. Chi very was 

there. I suppose my brother and Peter Huber were there 
too.” 

^ " Can’t you remember definitely ? ” 

She gave a little shrug. “ That is as I remember it. I don’t 

believe I’d be able to swear to any one of them except of 

course, my husband. But I think the other three were in the 
mom” 


" Mrs - Brent, try to remember this. Was it vour impression 
that any one in the room had a special interest in hearing the 
clipping read ? ” 

I could read nothing in her beautiful, delicate face. She said 
very promptly, " No one but my husband. And I’ve no idea 
why he was interested,” and looked at Nugent with a touch of 
silken and adroit defiance. 

not, naturally, satisfy Nugent. He waited a moment 
and then said directly, What about your brother > ” 

My brother ? ” asked Alexia. 

. n , s , ™ uch better, Mrs. Brent, to answer me truthfully* 
and as fully as you can. Much better for everybody, believe 

^ , But really . . Her voice was cool and polite • her 
eyebrows arched m delicate question. “ But really Lieutenant 

7a^v Bu e nd had He°h ^ ‘° k the 

H dany '° r Getman y- 

How old is your brother ? ” 

TVentj^-five. , ’ VaS ^ C0 ° 1 ' and pohte - “ % age, of course. 

;; He’s registered for the draft ? ” 

“ Youlnd yo^'brotheJhvedlbr^d ^ teU you ” 

you ? ” er m ea abroad for some time, didn’t 

question, Limitenant 0 ” 11 ^ 611 ’ y6S * 1 dont under stand your 
that 'the -P-sion 

^LgftaowolC: Lieutenant 1 « " 

a month. He’s waiting ior h.s aiU .o the ^niy!”' ^ ab ° Ut 
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“ Let me see. According to his story he went to school 
in Southern California." 

“ I believe so,” said Alexia. Didn’t you check his state¬ 
ments ? I understood that was part of your job.” 

“ You are quite right,” said Nugent, unruffled. “ I’m 
afraid I’ve forgotten his home. I mean the name of the town .' 
What was it, Brent ? ” 

“ Pete’s home ? ” said Craig. “ I don’t know. I know where 
he went to school. I think he lived somewhere near Monterey. 
I’m not sure. Does it matter ? ” 

“ Do you remember his most recent address ? asked 

Nugent. „ a r • •• t 

“ Well, he had to come from somewhere, said Craig. I 

think he said Hollywood. He was trying to get a job in the 

movies. I do remember that. I suppose a Hollywood address 

is the logical surmise in that case. Besides that s where he 

knew Bill Sheridan.” <4 , , , „ 

“ Bill Sheridan ! ” said Nugent. Who s he ? 

“ Fellow Pete knows. And I know. Went to school with 
Pete • that is, university. He—Bill, I mean was m my 
class kt prep school. Yes, I'm sure Pete came from Hollywood 

here.” . „ , , ,, 

“Is that your impression, Mrs. tsrent - 

“ Really,” said Alexia. “ If you’ve forgotten, I d suggest 
vour asking him. Peter is nothing to me, you know. I never 
saw-him before Conrad met him at the inn, in the village, an 

brought him here.” 

" That was about a month ago. 

“ Yes ” said Alexia. “ Lieutenant, why aie you asking me 
about Peter ? I was under an impression that you had no 
omitted him in your general inquiry. / can’t confirm anyth.ng 

^d-got tt ? SSf blac ^notebook and turned a few 
c “ Ah ” hp caifl 44 Yes you were both right. It was a 
Hollywood address he gave us!” I was sure somehow m sp.te 
of his quiet voice that he had remembered aU along and t ^ 
had only been testing Craig and Alexia—but testing th j 
what (aside from their knowledge of 1 etcr and of W V 
didn’t know. He said, Yes, of course how could na 
funmUpn i And Nickv ”—he turned another leat. * N1CI 

Scnour. brother-in-law to deceased. f-KJ^Bren^ 

East Fifty-sixth Street in New York. Lives mainly atWent 
home. Travelled extensively m Europe as a child , last u p 
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made in . . .” He squinted hard at the writing, although 
from where I stood it looked perfect!v neat and legible and 
said, ” Can’t make this out. When was his last trip abroad 
Mrs. Brent, and where did he go ? ’’ 

> tt wa s I 937>’ said Alexia, “ and he went to Italy.” 

I don't seem to have his occupation down here either 
\\ hat does he do for a living ? ” 

Alexia bit her full underlip. “ He doesn't do anything ” 
she said. J b ‘ 

brother’” YOU inheritcd rnone >’* 1 presume. You and your 

She hesitated and then said. " A little. Not much ” 

! S ^ C ic H o c,oscd thc ho<,k suddenly and leaned for- 
B ™t what about those cheques made out 

answer 1 *> brother ' V ' ere the - v for an V specific service ? Please 

* S J e wa,ted a few seconds, her eyes shadowed again by her 
dark eyelashes, then she looked up. ” Lieutenant that has 

couSe ril hi ? s 

5Sg 

A. nd Nicky lives here, mainly ? " 

shares ^ ™ 

.. $fy° u T know most of his friends ? ” 

.. S y ; iTT yeS * l should think so.” said Alexia 
.. B,d know Peter Huber > ” Ma * 

*Jp, of course not. None of us knew him ” 

.■' Why. politics ? » 

the trend of Nugent's questions * M n0t dlsc °ver 

leaned forward,^is^ean face^udd^I howe . ver - For Nugent 

* ^ ho is Frederic Miller > ” he asked S la H 3 ^ a hatchet. 

„ ^ he got the same answer ^ I do.f^L 

I d ° n t have the faintest idea.” d 1 know * Alexia. 
'y n nd ^ ain looked white and intent. 

" Wy "o' thiTbac™. Brcnf eP t ry h t r denia1 ' «« 

cni, try to remember.” 
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And. added, “ You told me that you had not seen Drue Cable 
since last night when you saw her going from this room to her 
own room. You are sure you didn’t see her at any later 
time ? 

“ Perfectly sure,” said Alexia. 

“ You don’t know where she is ? 

“ Certainly not. She wouldn’t have taken me into her 
confidence before she escaped, I assure you.” 

“ Did you send her a message of any sort ? ” 

“ No,” said Alexia, and rose. “ If that is all, Lieuten¬ 


ant 


f» 


L * t • 

He nodded. ” Send Mrs. Chivery in here, will you, please ? ” 
Alexia went away rather abruptly. She looked a little 
shaken, it seemed to me, but by no means ready to break 
down and tell all. If, that is, there was anything for her to tell. 
It was entirely possible that the habitually secretive look in 
her small, beautiful face was merely a look and nothing else. 
Still it seemed to me that she must have known something 
of the Frederic Miller cheques. After all, they had been found 
in the cupboard in her own room. That was not, however, 

proof and I realised it. , 

Maud must have been in the hall, for Alexia had scarcely 

gone when Maud appeared silently in the doorway and, a£, 
Nugent's gesture, came in. She was preceded by a wave of 
violet sachet ; her taffeta petticoat rustled sibilantly and 
her little dark eyes had brown pockets around them. 

41 Mav I ask a few more questions, Mrs. Chiverv . began 
Nugent’and, as she gave a brief, birdlike little nod, he asked 
her*pointblank, as he had asked Alexia, if she knew anything 
of a man named Frederic Miller. And w henshehoughtfora 
moment, fixing her bright eyes upon him and tilt»ng her black 
pompadour to one side, and then finally said that she didn t, 

he told her of the cheques and showed them to he . 

She looked at them for a long time and very thoughttuUy ^ 

studying the dates, the endorsements, the ch \ n 

looked at them indeed for so long a time and wit! s«ch 
intent and thoughtful expression in her whitely-po ^ 
face that I was suddenly conscious of the fact that 

watching and listening intently for her reply. watching 
Nugent and Craig. I glanced at them and they werc ' ‘ * h) v 
her as intently us she was examining the cheques. . 

she looked up she said flatly, ” No, I don t know . ° 

about them.” 
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Nugent said slowly, “ Mrs. Chiverv, is there anything those 
cheques, or anything about those cheques, reminded you of ? 
Just now when you first saw them ? " 

“ N-no," she said, and handed him the cheques. 

“ You're sure ? ” 

“ Yes. That is . . she hesitated. And then said with a 
kind of plunge, “ That is, for a moment I thought—but I was 
quite mistaken.” 

“ What did you think ? ” said Nugent very gently. 

I was mistaken,” said Maud. ” The dates are wrong.” 

“ Wrong for what ? ” asked Nugent. 

4< “ Wrong for—well,” said Maud again with a kind of burst, 

‘ wrong for the kind of investment I thought he might have 
been making.” 

Nugent leaned back in his chair. ” You’d better tell me 
exactly what you mean, Mrs. Chivery.” 

” But it—it has nothing to do with the murder. I can’t 
tell you. I . . .” 

‘‘Sfbaj investment?” said Nugent. And I remembered 
Maud s fuzzy phrases about Spain and jewels and said 
suddenly, surprising myself, “ Spanish jewels ? ” 

“ Yes'”^ lCh ShC Sh0t mC a dark< intCnt l0 ° k ' And Said sim P 1 y* 


, Which further surprised me. 

„^ And b f/? re a ?y one could question or say anything she 
r i U i P ' teU you the whole story,” she said. ” But 

twr 1 1 'T a PP ro t ched about an investment, and I 
A \ h t Conr S d mi 6 ht have been apj>roached, too. But 

mind fhlr. are ” %Vr0ng ‘ The S P anish jewels-well, never 

Nugent got up, too. Craig watched intently, yet with no 
expression whatever in his face. Nugent said, “ You'll have 
to explam what you mean, Mrs. Chivery. At once.” 

£° 1 * Said Ma , ud - J don ’t have to. That's enough I 
Ha n ve you'heard‘from F ** deric MU ‘ Cr Ch “l U «- 

“ d l00k6d at 


Cle killed ‘ Conrad t/"' 
she k^d^ 
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knowledge that is a clue. I don't know who killed Conrad or 
who killed Claud. The only thing that I know of and haven't 
wanted to tell you is the matter of the investment I spoke of 
just now. But I did not make the investment ; obviously these 
cheques were not connected with that, either. I’ll tell you all 
about that, if you want to know. I'll tell you to-morrow. But 
not . . ." 

Why to-morrow ? " 

No reason,” said Maud after a moment. “ I—no reason. 
You’ll have to believe me, for I ”—she thought for another 
second or two and then said firmly, “ I merely prefer it that 
way. And it really has nothing to do with the murder of 
Conrad or the murder of Claud. And it has nothing to do with 
Drue’s disappearance.” Her lips set tightly together. 

And Nugent could not shake her. She merely shook 
her head obstinately with its high black pompadour and 
refused to tell him, even when he brought all the force of 
law and argument against her. 

Craig said wearily, “ You can’t withhold information, you 

know, Maud.” 

And Maud said, “ Can't I ? ” And did. 

So in the end, only to save time, I imagine, Nugent let 
the thing rest and asked her what she knew of Drue's dis¬ 
appearance, and she said and insisted that she knew nothing 
and had not seen or talked to Drue for at least twenty-four 

^Finally they let her go. Nugent looked baffled and Craig 

an ^There are points,” said Nugent, “ to the earlier forms of 

medieval torture.” ... • , A a t 

Craig said slowly, “ But Maud is honest as a rule And I 

think Claud’s death has changed her view of the whole thing. 

I think what she was trying to say was that now she was on 

the side of—of ...” 

“ Law and order,” suggested Nugent. 

“ Well she’s not doing a very good job of co-operating. 

Whose Spanish jewels ? And where are they ? ’ 

” Probably in Spain,” said Craig. Maud was made for a 
sucker’s list. V The point is to find Drue. All these other things 

can wait, can’t they ? ” . . *» caul* 

“ Unless they can be made to point the way to Drue, 

Nugent. ” I’ll do what I can with these cheques. 
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“ For God's sake, do it quickly,” said Craig with a kind of 
groan. 

It was, I believe, just then that the trooper who'cl been on 
guard in the hall the night before came to Nugent. I hadn't 
^ realised until I saw him in the direct grey light from the 
windows how young he was. A boy, really, bony and tall with 
a thin, angular face which wore just then a look of desperation. 
But he had the courage to tell Nugent the truth—and then 
stand there biting his lip, but with his young eyes direct, 
waiting what came. I don’t know what his punishment was • 
even then I felt sorry for him. But the point was that Anna 
had gone to Drue’s room about eleven (to turn down the beds 
shed told the boy, who’d believed her) ; she’d stayed with 
Drue, talking, for a while. 1 hen she’d gone away but later— 
very much later, perhaps two in the morning—had brought 
him some coffee. He drank it, of course ; and presently 
remembered sitting in a chair which faced Drue’s door. 

And that was all he’d remembered until he awoke, with a 
^ U M er i. ta f te . m mouth » about six in the morning. 

went°and'lnn^ What mr. na had pUt in the Coffce : until 1 

I’d had d harmU> m ™ y - f htt ,l e instru ™ e nt bag and some sedative 
A a harmless in itself—wasn t there 

' ", nd w , hen ‘ he y sent for Anna, she was gone. too. 

J 1 ,?’ *°“ nd ‘hen-something after noon it was, I think- 

found°„l S r n ed H y r£? W String s‘°ve—the mate to the one 

But they didn’t find Anna. 

comprehensTwf She'“had^een^hlnd' b J? t StiU 
before ; Beeve^s had told her "to take^thaf dlv^ff ‘l 
m her room and rest ; Gertrude wi to do Anmrf w or k S 

informed oT’Annf's ‘iiln^'bv''^ ?°* ( conse( l uc n‘ly 

snXth^eifll “ yl 

for the omission csoeciallv wHati / oopers responsible 
certainly ough?’ to^vrove 12 ^ foU ? d glove, which 

era vss 

suggested. witn the maid had never 
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Certainly, however, Anna's disappearance completed our 
demoralisation. 


Craig said, “ They went together. They must have gone 
together. So Drue’s—not alone . . .” and something like 
hope quickened in his eyes. 

But I was afraid. So I told Nugent in detail all I knew of' 
Anna—footsteps running from the meadow in the dusk—a 
black eye—an impression that someone was in her room with 
her and that she was frightened. 

It was too little, however, and too tenuous a story. 

Nugent looked at the small, black notebook again. “ We’ve 
questioned the servants,” he said, ” over and over. Anna 
was nervous but she seemed to know nothing . . .” he 
stopped, frowning, and then read aloud : ” William Fanshawe 
Beevens—British birth, age fifty-four ; Gertrude Schieffel, 
American birth. Mrs. Lydia Deithaler—that's the cook ; 
here we are—Anna Haub, German birth, age thirty-six, came 
to America from Bavaria fourteen years ago, in employ of 
Conrad Brent since 1929, no former police record. That’s all.” 
His lean dark face was so concentrated with thought it made 
me think again of a dark, sharp hatchet with glowing green 
ev es—which I realise, however, would be more or less in the 
nature of a phenomenon. ” No former police record. No*, 
suspicious facts. She lived a quiet, hard-working life, appar¬ 
ently perfectly honest and devoted to the Brent family. 
Devoted . . he said thoughtfully, and looked at Craig who 


shook his head. , . ~ 

“ I don’t think she had anv interest whatever in Germany 

or in the Bund. She must have left some kind of family in 
Germany— but if so I can’t remember ever hearing of any of 
them No I don’t think Anna would be likely to know any¬ 
thing of the Frederic Miller cheques Even if our surmise 
should turn out to be the answer, and Frederic Miller actually 
was somebody interested in the Bund. Anna wasn t smart 
enough in just that way, I mean. She was shrewd but not 

not scheming. Not clever.” , , , ,, 

” What do you think has happened to her t 

•‘God knows.” said Craig. ” If they’re together though, 

she and Drue, there's some hope . . , . 

I had let him get up again and sit in a chair, wrapped: 
long camel's hair dressing-gown ; he put his face then in In* 

hands with a kind of desjierate gesture. 

It was after he knew about Anna that he redoubled his 
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efforts to do something that, he was convinced, onlv he could 
do. 

Twice already, that day (when I was out of the room) he'd 
tried to walk—once getting as far as tlie linen-room again 
and the second time half-way down the stairs where he was 
found sitting, dizzily clinging to the banisters, by one of the 
troopers and brought back. 

The third time, late in the afternoon, with still no news, 
he sent me on a pretext to the kitchen, and this time he 
got as far as trousers and a sweater, and the fireplace bench 
of the lower hall. I found him there myself, grimlv unrieht 
clinging to the bench with his eyes shut as if the room was 
going around him. 

Peter helped me get him back to his room. And it wa- th-n 
that we had our long and curiously illuminating, and at the 
same time curiously baffling talk. It was long, that is. in 
content, not in time. All of us, 1 know, were strongly aware of 

" 1? T'- Tt WaS S rowin S in the room, I 

remembcT, although it was still light outside with the dear 

ance was stiff unexplained 5 a,t ™- A " d ^ 

rXer S.lyTjTlt tun™ ^ 

headobsfina^y g ° ^ *° bcd ’" 1 •»* Craig shook his 

sstsxi iassirfsi m '“ d ■»*">• 

St 

She’s not in the banis or the k ^ 1C s not in the house, 
the police looked, too of courfT ?fv° US ^ • 1 ?° k ^ d mysc,f and 
went away of her own will Yniim** ®P lni ?? ,s ’ Crai K- tl,at &he 
like that because othence sh o l i h- 'V mU ? have *<>"<> 
house. Even if the eu^rdwasdr!,!, 0 be f n heard the 

I Should think, if Ve’d rere^ITor would have roused, 
struggle. I would have heard it All of L d< ia 5 n me klnd o( 

went of her own will. I fed sure of that"" ° hc;lrd 
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“ Are you sure that Anna went with her ? ” asked Peter. 

“ Or do we feel just that they must be together because they 
are both gone ? " 

“.I’m not sure of anything,” said Craig, and pushed away 
the bottle of ammonia. “ For God’s sake, get that thing out of 
the way ! If Chi very was murdered because he knew too muclC 
of my father’s death, then maybe Drue knew the same thing. 
Maybe she . . He stooped as if unable to say it. And Peter 
said quickly, “ Craig, if anything had happened to her, they’d 
have found—well, found her by now.” 

“ Then why doesn’t she telephone ? Why doesn’t she let me 
know where she is ? Why doesn’t she . . .” Craig stopped 
again and put his hand over his face. 

I said, “ Why didn’t you tell her how you felt about her ? 
Then she wouldn’t have gone away without telling you.’ 

“ She doesn’t love me,” said Craig from behind the hand 
that shaded his eyes. “ It's Nicky she was in love with. She 
feels sorry for me now ; and she feels it her duty to take care 

of me.” 

I started to expostulate and then stopped. \\ hat was the 
use ! The more desperately I worked to get the two blind 
young idiots together the farther they swung apart. Every¬ 
thing, it seemed to me, combined to separate them. Even* 
though they were actually in the same house, Drue had been 
made to stay in her room, and Craig couldn’t move ten feet 
under his own steam, so to speak, without collapsing. And 
now they were in tmth separated and there was no way of 
telling where Drue was, nor why (if Peter was right and she had 
gone of her own volition) she had gone. I felt as Craig did, 
however; if she could have telephoned to me I was sure she 

would have done so. ., . ,. 

It didn’t lift my spirits to reflect on that. I said waspishly 

to Craig, “ You ought to have told her you wanted her to stay. 
Instead, you asked Alexia to marry you. 

Peter lifted his eyebrows. I thought it 

liked,” he said. ., _ . 

Alexia said no,” said Craig after a pause. 

Do you want*Aicxia to marry you ? ” I asked directly, 

^ Gotd idea ? ” 

^—T^s S£ng a at W* ^ous 


was Drue you 


«• 


i < 
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exasperation, and Peter was staring rather blankly at him, too, 
and Craig just sat there with his hand over his eyes when 
someone knocked and came in and it was Nugent. 

“ I got a report on the Frederic Miller cheques,” he said 
abruptly. “ Do you want to hear ? ” 

Did we want to hear ! Peter’s rather large ears stretched 

w?*?*!* fraCt r 0n 1 of a " inch and Craig snapped, " Go on. 
What d you find out ? ” 

Frederic Miller,” said Nugent, “was a member of the 
New Jersey Bund. He lived in Newark at least for a time 
tht1 P .? e ¥ S to 0 have ! ived in New York, too. Some time during 
ih Jit ° { 1 ? 38 he dl . sa PP<? a rc d . Probably got wind of the fact 

nretti 1 rlnc C A t i 1V1 i tlCS *i 0f 'rDr”"? members were being watched 
P tty j C i? SC V tIie At any rate he disappeared and 

we V re r c?ed!t S eH a t Ck » thoro ^ hl V- Thc cheques, however, 

were credited to his account at the Newark bank—the bank 

whose stamp appears on the back of one of the cheques The 

account was closed before he left the country which isw nt 
they believe he did. That’s as far as they could tdl me at a 
moment s notice. They will investigate further.” 

“Tfsked that k bao'’’^ Ver f !l iere an V Pictures of Miller ? » 

the F.B.I. They’ll n m tw°T un 1 er th ®. jurisdiction of 
As a matter nf t ^ e ,^ in § d °wn if anybody can 

case and I don’t 1x1 the whole 

is it’ll take time.” u it 11 be a help. The trouble 

Milierf" 'asked Cr'aig kn ° W anythi "S e,sc about Fr ^eric 

of' t ke’* ringleaders'were'' ° n '° f B “"<> = a.. 

They knew of him mainlv thrr>, h ^ retty c ^ ose scrutiny. 

know whether he was young or old Thcy didn ’ t 
America ; anything in f-irt^b^ t i ■’ ^° m ln Germany or in 

Mr. Brent ? And Dr^Chivery ? P - tCr ' " why should h e murder 
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“ The cheques bring him into it,” said Nugent. ” If I knew 
how, the case might be ended here and now. And again,” he 
added, “ it might not be. But if it was an assumed name it 
could be any one. You, Brent. Or you, Huber. Or Nicky. Or 
even a woman . . 

“ It's not me,” said Craig, and Peter said, “ Gosh,” in af 
heartfelt manner. And Nugent said, “ It might even be you, 
Miss Keate.” 

“ Well, it isn’t,” I snapped. “ You can check back over my 
whole history if you want to.” 

“ Thank you,” said Nugent coolly. “ I have.” 

“ But it couldn’t be a woman,” cried Peter, looking a little 


stunned. 

" Remember,” said Nugent, " there’s only the name and 
the cheques to go on. Women have managed to assume a 
man’s name before now. As to that, it has often struck me 
that Mrs. Brent and her brother could easily exchange identi¬ 
ties. Especially considering the way she wears her hair.” 

There was another silence and then Peter said again in 
a rather stunned way, ” Gosh,” and stared at Nugent as if he d 
pulled a rattlesnake out of his hat. And Craig said wearily, 
“ But what of Drue, Lieutenant ? All the rest of this will take 
time You may be on the right track and you may be on the 
wrong track. Certainly there’s nobody around here whose 

whole past isn’t known." „ _ , „ T 

” I’ve checked in everybody,” said Nugent. In so far as I 

could. But Frederic Miller could have had a quiet and in¬ 
frequent existence in name only, so to speak, for some time. 
However there’s another thing that has just come out 
nothing to do with the cheques. The gloves that were found, 
one beside Chivery and the other in Anna s room, were sold 
to vour father. He bought them at the little shop in the 

village the day of the attack upon you Brent. 

» Oh ” sakl Craig. And looked at Nugent. And said sud¬ 
denly, ” I suppose you want me to tell you why he shot me. 
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I | - - * - ^ u ( i , 

in fact, I think he 


I've thought and 


Peter whirled and cried, " He shot \ou ! ” 

' I said, “ You knew. All the time, von knew who it was ” 
And Nugent said quietly, “ Yes. Why did he shoot you > ’* 
Craig took a long breath. ” It’s not very pleasant, you 
know. But I know that he didn’t mean to do it I saw'his 
hand you know, with the glove on it. I suppose he- he gut 
the gloves so his fingerprints wouldn’t appear on the gun. 
But I don t think he meant to kill me 
believed me to be somebodv else.” 

‘‘Who?” said Nugent. 

1 /I™VtT v; : ^ aid Crais s,ow, v. * vc inougm ana 
thought and I don t know who. It was dusk, you see • my 

t was failing somewhat, although he'd never 
admit ,t I was talking to Alexia, as I told you • then she 

for n a b Ut C tle UP And th T h ° USC and } walkcd ll l> and down there 
£ nJi And 1 saw the « ,oved hand showing behind 
the hedge, and l was pretty sure it was my father. There was 

something about him—you know how it is—a familiar line 

gave me to know that TK° Ugh CVCn undcr thu dru « s Claud 
ck! / ' lo T k ” ow th at. There was no reason for my father 

any one. he would have told Claud I think he dii tin i d 

J * -«sibm&ss ; a-s* 

W ho ? ” said Nugent again, 
raincoat; there was nothing aboul Th£ £* 
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father think I was somebody else. And we’re all about the 
same height—I mean you, Peter, and Nicky, and even Claud 
Chivcry. We were all about the same height and in the dusk 
my father might have easily mistaken one of us for the other.” 

“ But, my God,” said Peter, “why would he shoot me? I 
scarcely knew him.” 

“ Why would he shoot anybody ? ” said Nugent. “ Unless 
it was a question of shooting or being shot.” 

“ Yes,” said Craig. “ That’s what I thought later when it 
was my father who was killed.” 

“ You mean,” said Peter, “ that whoever he thought he 
was shooting when he shot at you was actually after your 

father ? ” . 

“ Yes. In other words, I think it was a question of self¬ 
protection on my father’s part. Somebody was after him 
and he knew it and he thought he’d get him first. And he got 
me and—and couldn’t tell anybody but Claud what had 
happened and why. And then the other person, whoever it 
was, saw that action had to be taken at once. ,, I mean it was 
well, it was the same thing : kill or be killed.” 

Nugent said notliing. Peter said, “ But, my gosh, why 
didn’t they go to the police ? I mean all your father had to 
do was ask for police protection. And whoever he meant 

to shoot ...” , ,. 

“ That’s the point,” said Craig. " Whatever the disagree- 

ment, quarrel, whatever it was, was about something that 
neither the murderer nor my father wanted to tell the police 
about. That’s why I keep thinking the Miller cheques come 
into the thing. I mean—well, I don’t think Miller himself is 
lurking around the countryside somewhere, although of course 
he might be—but I do think that the cheques might have been 
used to blackmail my father. To keep him, perhaps, from 
going to the police. My father would have hated the fact that 
he had given money to the Bund to come out. He d have 
done anvthing to prevent it ; he was that kind of man. 

“ Murder.” said Nugent softly, “ is usuaUy done either,in 
blind rage or from some very strong and personal motive. 

And I said suddenly, “ Alexia had the cheques. Alexia 
in the garden just before your father shot you. - 

“ And Alexia.” said Nugent, “ is very like Nicky and Nicky 
very like Alexia. How was she dressed that night, Brent ? N 
mean she didn’t happen to be wearing, say, slacks ? Women 

do.” 


/ 


was 
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“ You mean he might have seen her going to the garden, 
happened not to see her leave the garden and go back to the 
house, and thus that he mistook me for Alexia ? ” said Craig, 
frowning. 

. “M’mm, roughly," said Nugent. "You are sure it was 
Alexia you talked to ? " 

Yes, said Craig. " And she wasn’t wearing slacks. She 
had on a dinner-dress. I’m sure ; a black dress she wore at 
dinner, and a long coat." 


in a choked c ° at and slacks, or Nicky. I could fancv Alexia in 

isicky s clothes and, at a distance, even a short distance, so 

like him that one would think it was Nickv. But I couldn’t 

somehow see Nicky in Alexia’s trailing feminine clothes. And 

InTtw™ Wh ?u * suppose Nugent had seen from the beginning 

at feist tha L the w . ho ! e question of alibis was threatened^ 

far - aS ' he tw ? s aUbis went - Was it Nicky Beevens 

Atfxfi ? “ 0 WM § the m ^°' v the Previous afternoon or 
Alexia . Why that means, I burst out suddenly " that it 

may have been Alexia in the meadow last night. It may have 

have^hftn^'” f ? ld Nuge ? t ' “ And of course there might 

sominn? A 0 t t r reaS0 £ for y° ur father thinking you were 
someone else. Brent. That’s pretty obvious If he was 

<£*4 ^ r e t 

Peter had been swelling a little around the cheeks and 
getting very pmk. He cried, " Look here Nuinf if ? d 

Altered and Nugent said, “ You what ? ” h 

there's'sim^ g g T h i d I glt^to “thaT W And 

couldn't and I Jdn't want to tell '' rff ,*° S ‘°»’ and 

scarlet to his blond hair ‘ ' ' ' he faltered again, 

"If you mean Alexia,” began Craig •• sav so 
^Maud juried C*’*'"said Peter. ” I mein Mrs,'Chi very ” 
faUen in love with her? hkveyou “ y G ° J ' youVe not 
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“ Maud—oh, shut up ! That's not it. Mrs. Chivery—oh, 
for God’s sake ...” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Nugent. If you ve got 

anything to say, get it out.” „ „ . ... . 

>• All right,” said Peter, swallowing hard. But its no 
cosy. It_I didn't mean to. You see, well, it’s the Spanish 

• i * * 

The Spanish jewels again. And Maud's talk of investment. 

Peter had got stuck again, and I said crisply. You wanted 

her to invest in Spanish jewels.” 

“ Spanish . . began Craig incredulously, and Peter 

,nt ** r Ycs” d he «aid defiantly, but rather miserably, too, 

•* Spanish jewels. It was this way. I was talking—too much ; 
you know the way one gets earned away. Anyway, I was 
telling about a chap I know who was m the Spanish war and 
he toid me about taking a truck—oh I know it sounds utter y 
ridiculous but tiiat’s what he said and what I told Mrs. 
Chivery about—he said he was taking a truck full of jewellery 
and silver that had been donated by various Loyalists horn 
one place to another when the war was over. He was caught 
en route so to speak. So he didn’t know what to do with his 
truckload of stuff and he hid it somewhere behind an ol^ 
church. He knew the exact location, and he said it woidd take 
nnrv r or _<,]) greasing palms and that kind of thing, 

buThe insisted that sometimes he was going to get the money 
b a Lo hock and brim* out the jewellery. I don't think he really 
meant it • anywav the chances were all against his being .able 
do it evciwf the stuff hasn't been found months ago. But 
Mrs °Chi very—well, she kept talking to me about .t ; sa.d she 

had some money and ^uldn t I m V”^ h r ^.sba^d would 
who told me about it ana .ill that. . ne W ould 
be against her putUng up WMr ; 

be against it, so I *asn t to ten tn began to think she 

she was m earnest albout rt then^l ^ ^ o£ to dis- 

pc it' Told her how absurd it was, the whole story. But 
that did happen. I mca , jewellery that 
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bunk " said Peter simply. " And I told her so. But the more 
I said against it the keener she was." 

" Yes," said Craig, " Maud would be. But all you had to 
do was to refuse to take the money " y 

' .J- WeU f naturaU y I did." »id Peter. "But she kept in- 
sisting. I was sorry I had ever mentioned the thing to her 

lt WaS , SO T WeU ’. S° s t h - so comjiletely absurd I sort of was 
embarrassed about it. Wished I hadn't made such a good 

tt that all ? 99 said Nugent. 

head/“' Sa ' d Peter ' ' ExCept 1 think shc ' s stiU Sot it in her 

Wei], all you have to do is to keep on refusing ” said 
Craig weanly, and looked at the clock And then « Nugent 

^t W St a un°^W “ d n rath l r deSperate a PP^ i" Ws fye ! 

day. ot tnem as I had tned not to think so many times that 

' bufnot'inl^ffloT/mmL^ \™ ed rath - too well 
why Drue had gone or £h v * 1 ^ * want to think of 

phoning or letting us know^nf^h • tay f^ awa Y without tele- 
I didn't intend to let ° f her where abouts. but 

Nl .^SsS3^P»32. to ° far - 

well established ? " he asked my * ather s —death, pretty 

alternatives. One ^ P t hat^whoe v Nu 5f. n j There ar e two 

poisoned the brandy with digitahs taLp f coul d have 

which was then—oh, throwifa^ v* A fr ° m medicine box 

for it and not found it ; we wer/in th£ P h° Se ' 'Y 6 ve searc bed 
fingerprints." Were m the ho pe of getting some 

My hand went to mv norkpf p, . r 
nervousiy, 1 might add y k e t - ®ut I waited somewhat 

whole face y sudd^ly ^ht^Sd £££ ““ ' " Cried Crai §- ** 

g§ 
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“ I didn't sav that," said Nugent, but stiU in a land and 
quiet voice which again seemed to me too kind, as if he felt 
sorrv for Craig, below his mask of officialdom. And that meant 
that Nugent feared too, for Drue. And if he feared for her, 
that was why he had begun to believe that she was not guilty 
of murder It completed a disastrous and terrifying little 
drde of logic. Nugent went on, " I said there were^wo 
alternatives. The other, of course, is that Miss Cabledulled 
him deliberately with a hypodermic s 3™g e ^. nt h ^i^ s ° 

large a dose of digitalis. But let me hnish H m ^ndv ?nd then 
If then, your father drank the poisoned brandy and t 

collapsed just as Miss Cable was talking to him 

been—I say could have been— under the 

was having^a heart attack, or he could have asked h h P 

him, according to her story At which she gave^ 

a medicinal amount of digitalis, and he died irom ui 

of the other." . . r . ndv in the decanter,” said 

“ There was no poisoned brandy m 

Craig slowly. “ But ... falling vase, as it was 

“ Exactly. The noise made by ^ g from the study 

probably intended to do, drew- e murdere r to re-enter _ 

long enough for a time the of the 

the room, pour the poisoned brandy ^ ickly from a 

litUc washroom adjoining the stu_ y^ both decantC rs 

decanter brought from the dumig r ' QOm again unobserved, 
to their original position and . s till means that 

I say that coufd have bappenedl £ ^ ^ and the 

someone else had to pick up ^.{.^barrel. That indicates a 
■ twine and conceal them in the tr ye that a murderer 

conspirator. Yet it is difficu ^ con fi den ce to that 

would take anybody in the world i o ^°J u J h ing that seems to 
dangerous degree. And then e s the issue ; that’s the 

hook up somehow and yet that^obscur ^ cal i ed it murder 
mysterious telephone call to the police. ^ urder _^ XC ept he 

before any one else even t b° ug b t ? ele phone and called the 
murderer? What woman went to thete j>l . { l ^w why 
notice > If I knew that, he said slowly, 

Brae Cable left the house without her shoes g {ace Hc 

The light and eagerness vanished fro C ^ mome ntsv 

sgi-ij; iirtSi.r.-'.rfiS’.-y —■ -■ 

C °But < especitdly U Cra!g W For Nugent went away almost un- 
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on 


mediately and after he’d gone Craig, staring at the clock 
again, told Peter and me the thing Claud Chivery had told 
him. 

It was, he believed and said he believed, the motive for 
Claud’s murder. The trouble was that he didn’t dare tell the 
police because it might prove to be a boomerang. Claud had 
said “ she ” in talking ; he had named no names, he had 
used only the pronoun and it was a dangerously inclusive 
pronoun for Claud might have meant Drue. 

Craig made me shut the door before he told us. 

“ l do , n ’ t know w kat it is," said Craig. " It’s only what 
Claud told me. And the way he looked. He wouldn’t tell the 
police and he made me promise not to ; after he was murdered 
I would have told them but—but I don’t know what the paper 
is that he found there. You see ? " 

" No, I don't," I said. 

“ Go on " said Peter. “ Maybe we can find it. What do 
you mean ? " 

I mean, said Craig, “ that I don’t know what is written 

t j lt ’« ailcl . on * know who Claud suspected because of it but 
I do know it was a woman. He said she." 

" Oh ! If it should be Drue ..." ' 

Yes said Craig bleakly. " We’ve got to be sure it isn’t 
Drue before we tell the police.” n 1 

He told us then, briefly. Claud Chivery had told Craie 

K ad 56611 k )okln g U P digitalis in one of his books 6 
The book had been put back in the wrong place on the shelves 

"ce Cla Tt’n%h:*d W told 0 c a order, had see^tal 

P'ace wh™" the ^ 

ww!? h hen P?? asked him what P a P er » and 6 if he could tell 

£F «! 
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to stop me. For I had to do something—anything. Night was 
coming on ; it was already nearly dusk and there was still no 
word of Drue. I kept thinking of all the little wooded valleys 
and hedges and clumps of shrubs among the low-lying hills. 

I took my cape. No one was in the upstairs hall ; the door 
to Craig’s room was closed as I had closed it when I left the 
two men together. I crept down the stairway. 

But Beevens was in the hall below. 

And he had something in his hand. 

I suppose it was curious, the way the kaleidoscope had 
already and all at once started to fall together, so the frantic¬ 
ally-whir ling pieces—some big and making links like bridges, 
some small and unimportant but still essential—began to make 
a complete and coherent picture. Beevens made his contri¬ 
bution then for he had the famous clipping. 

It was in his large hand and he gave it to me. 

“ I Ixad removed it that evening, miss, when I emptied the 
ash-trays. The night Mr. Brent was murdered, I mean. And 
someone had crumpled it up and dropped it in an ash-tray. 
I emptied them, as I always do when I remove the coffee-tray. 
It was in the rubbish barrel and I found it and ironed ^it out 
and, well, here it is. I thought I’d better give it to you.” 

I didn’t ask him why ; perhaps because in an odd, unspoken 
way Beevens and I had been allies from the first. Indeed, he 
was the only one (except for Drue) whom I had not at one tune 
or another suspected of murder, and I think he may have felt 
the same way about me. At any rate, he did trust the clipping 
to me to do with it as I saw fit. And I thrust it into my pocket 

quickly and went out the door. . , 4 , . 

Beevens didn’t question, naturally ; he didn t even look 

an inquiry as he held the door for me. . 

But only Beevens saw me go. On the way to the garden 
and the little path that started there and wound its way up 
and do™, beside a rock wall or two, across a woodedstnp 
and low, rolling and dusky meadows towards the Chivery 

house I did glance at the clipping. It was onl y P 

graphs about the arrest of some Bund members , the date Ime 
was some five weeks earlier; rather to my <disappointment hiere 
was no mention of Frederic Miller. There was, m 
mention of any names. 1 looked at tt qmckly. 
towards the garden and the path, glanced at th 
which was equally short and clueless, being an account ot a 
submarine sinking somewhere off the New Englan 
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and part of an advertisement for stirrup-pumps in case of 
incendiary bombs. So I thrust it into my pocket and en¬ 
countered the medicine box and wished I’d given it to Craig. 

As a matter of fact, however, the medicine box was one of 
the unimportant details in the picture ; part of it, but un¬ 
important. So nothing was changed because the little box 
remained in my capacious pocket. And I passed the garden 
where Craig had been shot (mistakenly, he’d said, by his 
father) and started along the winding path. It was latish by 
that time ; still light enough to see but late enough to remind 
me of the dusk of the previous night and the body of Claud 
Chi very there in the trees. I walked faster. And realised 
suddeniy that I was straining my eyes to watch the hedges 
and the clumps of shrubbery along the way, and listening with 
all my ears for sounds from behind me. Yet it was a relief to 
act ; even if it meant scurrying along the uneven little path 
wishing my long blue cape and my starchy white uniform 

wouldn t make swishing sounds in the quiet which might 
obscure other sounds. 6 

me now and then, too. But 

tfp l^ 1 ? * and , th 1 e P oiice were busy then at the 

little lake m the hills beyond the north meadow. 

Eventually I reached the Chi very cottage. I couldn’t have 

from e< toL f0 ( th<i Pat , h ‘ ed dkeCtly to the road ‘hat came out 
Cluverv had ^icHt ?" g *“*, °L the meadow where Claud 

SSSSSfl, ““ "■* “■ w 

The cottage had a deserted look and it was deserted The 
OI Jf ge w era l maid Maud ke Pt bved out and didn’t come to work 

L°ei ^ S ^ P ^“e d p-htotd°^ 

** LTEy a-*. ■- 
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withered chrysanthemums. I must admit I stopped rather 
short and listened, and looked at the knife. 

But it was only a knife, inanimate and clean, and I didn’t 
hear a sound, unless the dry leaves on the little porch outside 
scraped softly against the trellis. The cottage was breathless, ^ 
undusted, unaired, with the furniture taking over the place 
a little inimically the way it only does in an empty house. 

That perhaps as much as anything convinced me there was 
no one in the cottage ; but I looked anyway around the 
first floor, treading very lightly and holding my cape close to 
me so it wouldn’t brush against anything, pausing to listen 
as a cat does in strange territory, hearing nothing. 

On my right hand, opening from the narrow hall was a 
living-room, very precise, but dark with its curtains drawn 
and more withered flowers on a table. This led back to a 
small dining-room so neat and yet so deserted that you couldn’t 
imagine a meal being served on that glistening table with its 
silver cockatoo ornament and candlesticks ; beyond this was 
a kitchen ; from here you went to a kind of passage with 
narrow back stairs leading upward, a store closet or two and 
then (by a door which I opened very cautiously) into what was 
evidently Dr. Chi very’s consulting-room—all white enamel „ 
and glistening instrument-cabinets. From here, in turn, I 
went on into his study, or perhaps his reception-room which 
led again to the front hall ; this made a complete circuit of 
the first floor of the house. Nothing had moved, nothing had 
breathed and all the chairs and bookshelves watched me with 
cold, alien eyes. Out in the tiny hall again, 1 glanced up the 
front stairs, a narrow carpeted flight broken by a landing. 

There again I looked at the knife. „ 

It was just a knife ; somebody had left it there casually, 

I decided, in the pursuit of household duties, and forgotten it. 
Perhaps it had been used to open mail or to cut the strings of 

a l‘dkThave. though, a strong aversion to touching it : after 
I’d seen Claud Chivery. So I listened again and ^ nothing 
anywhere in that silent little house moved, I went back to the 

^His"books^were ranged neatly along bookshelves. I didn^t 
turn on the light. It was still light enough to see. and Tsety 
myself to look for the book—a book about toxicol gy, J 
had said ; if Chivery had a fairly large library that would cover 

a wide field. 
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As a matter of fact, it didn’t ; I ran hastily through the 
shelves, selected I believe four or five books which I thought 
might bear fruit, shook them upside down vigorously with the 
leaves open, over the big roll-top desk, and, unexpectedly, one 
t of them did. An odd piece of fruit it proved to be, too. For a 
paper fluttered out, I seized it—incredulously, really not quite 
believing that I might actually have at last, in my hand, a 
tangible clue. It was a piece of thin white stationery, like that 
I had seen on writing-tables here and there in the Brent house, 
and there were hurried, pencilled notes upon it. 

I went quickly to a window at the west which was built 
into a little niche with heavy, linen draperies over it. I thrust 
the curtains aside and held the letter so I could catch the last 
of the rapidly-fading daylight. 

I understood the necessity for Claud’s decision to keep the 
tning a secret. For horrible things were written lightly, in 
pencil, on that piece of paper. b y 

" Toxicity of digitalis varies—each lot tested before sold as 

SZ3™? t0mS var y— ma y be nausea, convulsion, rapid 

massive dose may cause instant complete heart 

fit,. 7 Sld f ° f , heart ^ t0 beat at once causing stop- 

^lt? yWher lS7 rain t0 -• So,1, ble in alcohol.” 

wa^added was scnbbled hurriedly, in pencil ; and below it 
was added a grisly. jaunty little statement : “ Entire box of 
pills ought to be enough.” 

, That aU : 1 didn’t recognise the handwriting But 
whoever had written it had murdered Conrad. g 

Claud Chi very knew that ! He couldn’t tell because—whv 

’SSJ6SSiK?^s“.SS..“«^ “ «««»« 

murder: 1115 haUnt<id « <*£ «£ riJhU* 

skirt?a h n a d^Me U t d saXf e / ed ? Maud her sweeping 

<£.W'S* from outside 6 ^ A 

mums. Someoue entied tS w WUhered 
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I shrank back, swiftly as an animal, into the shadow of the 
heavy linen drapery, and looked to make sure my long blue 
cape didn’t show. I was perfectly still, crushing that note 
against me. 

I couldn’t see much of the hall from the window, only a 
strip of carpet before the stairs and some wall and half an oil 
painting. But I could hear. Although I couldn’t have moved 
if it had been Gabriel with his trumpet. 

After a long moment someone spoke, softly but clearly , 
that surprised me, somehow, but not as much as when un¬ 
expectedly there was an answer. , ... 

So I realised there were two people in that little hall, ana tnat 

thev had entered together very quietly, very softly. 

‘'You followed me,” said a voice, and someone else said, 

“ Certainly. So, this is the way of it.” # 

“ Get out of here ! Go back ! Go home ! 

“ i guessed as much. When Claud was murdered . . . Why^ 

have vou come here ? , , , • 

“ Because I don’t think the police have searched here. 

They wouldn't have known it was empty.” „ 

“You came to look for Drue. But she isn t here, *s she ? 

It was Nicky and Alexia. Their voices were curiously alike 
in quality, soft, vehement, hushed, and suddenly Nearer, s« I 
realised that they must be almost at the door of the study. 
Otherwise of course, I couldn’t have heard them. I shrank still 
further behind the curtains, at least instinct l^de me do ^ 

I was actually quite completely paralysed and doubt if I 

m A C lexl b S lhed Nevcr mind that. You've spied dn me." 

“ Mwl-tdine sister I had to know the truth. I want some 
of your ™ney g , mypet. You’ll have to provide for me, you 

^ You needn’t try to blackmail me. I’m not afraid of you, 

N,, "No ? You’re afraid of the police, though, darling.’ y 

“ O™would?/1 ! ’ I want half of Conrad's money.” 

“ Half l " she said scornfully. 


“ All right,” said Nicky. “ If you won’t play, you can take 
what comes.” 

“ I’m not afraid of you,” she said again. “ You tricked 
Conrad. He gave you money all year because you made him 
'think you had induced Drue to go away with you.” 

” Why not ? ” said Nicky softly and with the greatest good- 
humour. “ Conrad wanted to get rid of Drue and he did. 
I’m always willing to be of service.” 

” How exactly did you do that ? I never asked ; it seemed 
better not to know. But Drue hated you ; I watched you 
trying to lure her away with your charm, Nicky dear ; and I 
knew it when you failed." 

Nicky's voice was less pleasant. " Oh, really ? I tried to 
make love to her only to please you and Conrad. I wasn't 
senous. Yes, she tunned me down ; she was furious, but I 
didn t care. I ”—a kind of complacence returned to his gentle 
voice— I turned around and worked it a different way • I 
pretended to be her friend, sorry for her. loved her hopelessly 
would do anything for her. When she left the house I took 
her to the train ; I went in to New York with her. It worked ; 
at least, it convinced Conrad that he had reason to be grateful 

co , uld teU Craig that Drue had gone away 

^th me ; and he did. That was all he wanted. DrSe got in a 

tax! at the Grand Central station and I never saw her again 

^ s J? e here. But 1 was of service to Conrad, and he knew 
it. I U be of service to you, too, if you pay me.” 

at . once , a small note of fear in Alexia’s voice 
that^ hadn t been there before. « What are you going to do! 

.. \ “. n . ot Jpmg t? do anything unless I have to.” 

bo it is blackmail. Why don’t you try Craig ? He’s cot as 
much money as I have.” J ^ ne s got as 

1 1 have ” said Nicky almost naively. " I thoucht 

(since we re being frank) that I could invent a bit of evidence 
gainst Drue m the matter of Conrad s murder His 

h an 6 for murder ..." * 

y " ;?, a . Shar P Nicky went on 


WeU, naturally. I didn’t know yet exactly what I intended 
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to swear to. She doesn’t have any money. But I thought if 
Craig was still in love with her he’d pay to keep me still. 

“ And is he ? ” , . _ 

“ No,” said Nicky ruefully. “ He didn’t turn a hair. Even 
when I hinted that ! was ready now to make an honest woman/ 

of her.” , . . 

Unexpectedly, Alexia laughed ; there was the strangest note 

of pleasure and pride and. mainly, understanding. Nicky 
laughed, too, so for a moment they seemed to be congratulating 
each other’s cleverness, complacently, understanding eacn 

0t Then the little musical, wicked laughter stopped. I could 

imagine them, wary again, mutually on guard watching eacn 

other like two reflections of the same face. Nicky said, oo 

mv dear. I’ve got to feather my own nest, you know, as 

soon as I knew Conrad was dead and that source of supp y w 

shut off I realised I had to . . . , 

" To find out who killed him. and bleed him for the rest o 

his life ” broke in Alexia in sudden, low vehemence. 

” Oh, now, dear ! Only to turn an honest penny for myself. 

By bleeding her. You, darling. „ 

“ Nickv you wouldn't dare ! Your own sister. s 

Nicky lkughed a little, but this time Alexia d>dn t join 

him. He said. " v 0 ice°haS ^fugTy undertone. 

iata^uantity was 

d0n Ve^. h ate^af e te 0 r n a y0 v U ase, dear, had been pulled do™ a 

"a ?ntrje r c 0 ted n jeering.y again. '.' You ready do know 
too much, Nicky. Did you murder ed brandy poured 

may have been s ^ r ^ , £ d wou idn't know about that, 

one way or another. 1 m sure 1 

^Planted ? " said Nicky. " Where ? Craig ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” said Alexia with a httle laugh. 
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Nicky said, " It was you, of course, in the meadow, when 
Chi very was killed.” 

" Beevens says it was you,” she said, still sure of herself. 
“ Of course, we do resemble each other.” 

The ugly undertone in Nicky's voice was more marked. 
' 44 Listen, Alexia, you can’t get away with that. You had time 
to get back to the house and put on that long green dress over 
the clothes you were wearing. My clothes 1 And don't tell the 
police I killed either of them ! That would be very foolish 
I know too much about you.” 

44 I didn’t kill Conrad,” said Alexia rather slowly. 

Nicky gave a soft little laugh, but said nothing. Alexia 
said, after a moment, “ I had no motive.” 

” Oh, dear me, no,” said Nicky. 44 Rich and attractive 
widow marries ..." 

” Nicky, you killed him. You had just as much motive as 
I had. Money.” 

“ ^ won't go. Alexia. I tell you that I know things." 

44 But I didn't ..." 6 

44 What of the Frederic Miller cheques ? " 

There was another silence. Then Alexia said in a kind of 
stifled way, " All right. But if you say a word . . ." 

^ 44 You took them out of his desk yourself, didn’t you ? So 

you’ve been in on the thing from the beginning." 

44 Nicky, is this a guess or do you know . . . ? " 

44 1 know enough," said Nicky. 44 Part of it is guesswork 
story 3 ” tr6mely effective & uesswork - I think I know the whole 

44 You don’t ” said Aiexia. 44 You can’t possibly. But if 

you U keep still ..." J 

44 1 knew you’d see the light." 

.. 17°“ . UtUe selfish b€ast ’" ^ Alexia suddenly and low 

ttok^oV^Tiac^." money - Money £rom “y one 

Blackmail,” said Nicky. 44 It was blackmail, wasn't it ? 
Never mind It s an agreement. It’s a good thing for you 
believe me and are a sensible girl. ...” 6 V 

with^ 8 ° ? ” demanded Alexia 111 a voice that trembled 

44 Right" said Nicky. 

There was another silence, then the sound of the front 

g cl ? sl ^S and somebody crossed the porch on 
tiptoe, softly. I looked out the window, but there was only 
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the hedge and the white picket fence, growing dimmer in the 
dusk. 

So Nicky knew, or effectively pretended to know the 
“ whole story." Whatever it was. it was so damning that 
Alexia would promise anything to silence him. . 

But if Maud had murdered Conrad, and Claud Chivery, 
why was Alexia willing to bargain with Nicky ? And did 
Nicky really know as much as he pretended to know ? 

After a long time of utter silence in the cottage, I moved, 
stiffly, very cautiously, so I could see through the little crack 
between curtain and window-casing. 

Then I wished I hadn’t looked. For Nicky stood m the 
doorway ; he was looking slowly around the study, and he 
held the long carving-knife in one hand. 

Only it wasn’t Nicky. . . ... . . 

I looked closer, scrutinising. It was Alexia in Nicky s 
clothes—Nicky’s checked jacket, Nicky’s brown slacks, 
Nicky’s maroon scarf. It must be Alexia ; Nicky had gone. 
All at once I understood many tilings. Mainly, Nugent s 
suggestion was right : Alexia could and obviously had worn 
Nicky’s clothes whenever it was convenient to do so. 

But there was something else—something terribly important. 

Oh. ves. Is Drue here ? Nicky had asked. . 

If Drue was in that gloomy silent cottage she was upstairs, 
where I hadn’t looked. If she was alive, why hadn t she come 

down, or telephoned the house or let 1 me s °m e !?ow 

Perhaps she couldn't. Perhaps they had her locked up in 
some upstairs room so she couldn t telephone. Yes I though , 
it had to be that. And Nicky (no, Alexia) had come to the 
Chivery cottage. Yet she hadn t seemed to be sure of Drue s 
presence ; she'd replied obliquely to N.cky saying only that 
the police hadn't thought of the Cluvery cottage. As1.hadn_t , 
as Craig hadn’t, for there was no reason to think for an instant 

th fdPdn U t then consider why and especially how one could 
have got Drue out of the house (an able-bodied and supple 
young woman with a good pair of lungs). for“ £ 
Alexia, and afraid to watch her at the same time for fear^he 
would feel my eyes upon her But she didn t lo\ r s 
looking at the books I had left on the desk No . that was^ 

wrong. She was actually looking at the tclepho. 

The telephone ! I’d forgotten it. I could telephone, tne 

instant Alexia started upstairs to Drue ! 
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Well, I couldn’t. I shall never forget my feelings as before 
I could move Alexia took one swift step to the telephone, and 
slashed through its wire with the knife, swiftly, as if she had 
wiry, feral strength in those white wrists. Then she glanced 
quickly around the study again and I shut my eyes to keep 
from attracting her gaze and when I opened them an instant 
later she was gone. Quietly as a cat, stalking. 

There were back stairs. I remembered that. I crept out 
from behind the draperies and Alexia didn’t come back. The 
big roll-top desk was beside the door which led back towards 
the little hall and the back stairway, and, as I passed it, a very 
queer little thing happened. It was an instance, I suppose, of 
the instinct of self-preservation, for it flashed through my 
mind that nobody would live like that, isolated in the country, 
without a revolver, and my hand went out to the desk drawer 
and opened it cautiously and there was actually a revolver, 
big and serviceable-looking, lying on top of some papers. 
It didn’t seem at all strange ; I snatched it up as if I’d known 
it would be there, and went on with scarcely a pause, through 
the little consulting-room and into the tiny hall beyond. 

But it was much darker than it had been. The hall was in 
blackness and I groped with my free hand for the stairs. 
Something took a kind of quivering breath out of that darkness 
before me just as my hand encountered hair. 

Human hair. 

I drew back somewhat quickly. I would have fired the 
revolver if I had been able to find the trigger. 

Then luckily for us both, perhaps, I realised that the hair 
I touched was a braid. So it was Anna, and she was alive. 

In fact, she was shrinking over the banisters, away from 
me. Fortunately, she was simply petrified with fright, and I 
got my hand over her mouth before she even whimpered. 
I whispered sternly, " Anna, it’s only me. The nurse, Miss 
Keate . . .” 

“ Oo—woo—woo—” she observed with vehemence. I held 
ray hand harder over her teeth and was horrified to realise 
that she was heaving wildly up and down in an effort either 
to scream or sob ; so I dragged her nearer and put my mouth 
where I thought her ear ought to be. 

Anna, listen! Its Nurse Keate. I’m not going to hurt 
you.” 

She heard that. A gigantic heave caught her amidship, and 
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I thought she was going to burst or strangle and didn't care 
which, but she did neither. 

Instead all at once she caught herself away from me, sucked 
in a great gulp of air while I sought desperately for her mouth 
again in the darkness, and then said quite clearly, but 
whispering, “ Turn me over to the police. It’s all my fault. I 
began it. I knew ... Oh, Nurse, Nurse, will they put me in 
the electric chair, too ? ” 

“Not if I get you first,” I said between my teeth, but 
whispering too. “ Is Miss Cable here ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, yes.” I thought she was wringing her hands. 
“ She’s not hurt. She’s upstairs, in a bedroom. I swear I 
didn’t hurt her. I wouldn’t have hurt her, not really. I had 
to keep her quiet, that’s all. I was afraid. I didn’t know what 
to do. All day ; I didn’t mean anything.” 

It wasn't the time to cut through her maunderings and get 
at any sense that, problematically, lay behind them. “ You've 
got to go for the police ! Quick ! Out the back door ! " 

“ Police ? ” 

" They won’t hurt you. Be quiet. Hurry.” 

“ No, no ! I lied to them ! I said I didn’t telephone 
the night Mr. Brent was killed. But I did. I knew it was 
murder. I was afraid something terrible would happen. And 
it did.” 

“ You telephoned the police ! ” 

“ Yes. Yes. Oh, Nurse, I’ve been so wicked. I picked up 
the vase. I had to ; I was made to do it ; I didn’t want to.” 


“ Anna, you did that ! " 

“ Yes, yes. But I didn’t want to. So I hurried to the tele¬ 
phone. I told the police it was murder.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Anna ! What are you saying ? Who 
made you pick up the broken vase ? Why did you know it was 

murder? Anna ...” , t 

But I was too vehement. I had her by the shoulders and 1 

clutched too hard. I only frightened her into a gibbering 
quaking, sobbing jelly with about as much intelligence. I 
couldn’t get another sensible or coherent two words out of her. 
And Drue was alone and Alexia somewhere in the house. So 
finally I shoved the revolver against Anna’s neck where she 
could feel the cold steel—hoping it wouldn’t go off but not 
.caring very much just then. “ Go out the back door, I said 
despairingly. “ Go through the kitchen. Don’t make a sound. 
And if you don’t bring the police back here as soon as you can 
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I’ll shoot you with this. I'm a good shot,” I said, having held 
a revolver in my hand only once before in my life. 

But I must have impressed her with sincerity ; at any rate, 
something penetrated the fog of terror and self-blame 
around her. “ I will—oh, I will—I started everything. It’s 
' all my fault. But don’t shoot . . she quavered out of the 
darkness. 

I had to let her go. She groped her way around me and I 
could hear the soft patter of her feet for a few steps ; I waited, 
listening with all my ears. 

I couldn't then explore, even in my thoughts, the incoherent, 
terrified flood of self-repr6ach I had unleashed. 

I couldn’t explore the conversation between Nicky and 
Alexia, either. Nicky’s accusations, Alexia's denials and half¬ 
admissions and her final surrender to his demand were both 
enlightening and baffling. And there were those ugly scribbled 
notes about digitalis which Claud Chivery must have attributed 
to Maud. 

But just then there was no time to grope my way through 
the contradictions and the half-admissions. It is queer 
though to remember now that I had had the key to the 
thing, the link in the chain actually in my hands and had not 
v had the wit to see it. Just then my main preoccupation was 
Drue. 

I couldn’t hear anything at all from upstairs or from the 
front of the house, but presently I did hear the soft opening 
and closing of a door nearby and I was reasonably sure it was 
Anna. Unfortunately, I wasn’t at all sure she would go for the 
% police. 

Sv There was no other sound at all anywhere. I took a harder 
grip on the revolver, wished-1 knew more of its habits, and, 
holding it well away from me, started up the narrow little 
flight of stairs ; I came out into a kind of landing, barely 
lighted by a window. I listened there and poked my head 
cautiously around the comer and there was a narrow hall, 
going towards the front of the house, with doors opening 

There was no sound of Alexia anywhere and no figure 
moved against the faint grey light from the front windows. | 
* But I didn't know either where Drue was, so there was 1 
r nothing for it but to try the bedrooms. So I advanced very! 
cautiously across the hall and Drue was in the first bedroom I > 
entered. 
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I didn’t see her at first ; she had heard or sensed my 
approach and had shrunk back behind the door. As I turned 
she caught a glimpse of me. “ Sarah . . 

Then I saw her and caught her. “ Sh—sh,” I reached out 
and closed the door softly. Her face was a white oval in the 
dusk ; her hands gripped my arms as if she would never let 
me go. “ Sarah . . ." she whispered. 

“ Be still. Alexia’s here. Nicky was here, but I think he’s 
gone. Drue, are you all right ? Did they hurt . . . ? ” 

“ No, no. Only I couldn’t telephone ! I couldn’t do any¬ 
thing. She wouldn’t let me . . .” 

“ She ...” 

" Anna. She's gone down now to fix us something to eat. 
I was listening, thinking I could reach the telephone when 
somebody came. A few minutes ago. I thought I heard 
Nicky’s voice.” 

” You did.” I was sure she was all right ; and the certainty, 
the relief, actually surged along my nerves and muscles like an 
intoxication ; I felt superhuman, able to do anything—only 
just at the moment I couldn’t think of exactly what. Except 
get Drue out of there. And the notes about digitalis into the 
hands of the police. And Anna’s words and Alexia’s into their 
C<XJ*S I 

How, was a different matter. I wasn’t really afraid of 
Alexia ; not with Drue, to say nothing of the revolver, to 
back me up. Neither Drue nor myself was exactly frail and, 
moreover, as nurses we’d had a certain amount of training, 
so to speak, in self-defence. Even if Alexia had the knife, 
as she did, there’s a way of grasping the arms and twisting 
them backwards ; at the worst there'd be only a moment ot 

Stl Yef ie 'i thought we could together manage Alexia and 
without recourse to the revolver, unless it became necessary. 
It gave me great moral support, but I wasn t sure I d have 
the strength of mind actually to point it at Alexia and shoot 
unless, of course, circumstances seemed to require it. 

Drue was still clinging to me. ” Craig . . . she whispered. 

(i Jg ll6 P 1 * 

” Nearly crazy,” I said, listening for Alexia and trying to 
think and failing. ” He—listen, Drue, when you left the 
Brent house (I mean when you were married to Craig ana ne 

was in Washington) did Nicky go with you ? . 

“ Why—why, yes. He drove me to the station, ihen ne 
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took the same train to New York ; he said he had some busi¬ 
ness in town. Why ? ” 

So that settled that, I thought rather grimly. All that I 
could hope was that both Drue and Craig would in the future 
.try to develop a modicum, a bare modicum, of reason. Still 
the cards, as my poker-playing patient used to say, had been 
stacked against them ; it really was true and I had to make 
allowances for it. I said wearily, “ Tell Craig that." 

" Tell Craig ! But Nicky—that was nothing ! " 
pj 1 sh* I sa id quickly, certain I heard some motion 
outside and not intending to let Alexia catch me unprepared. 
Drue saw me advance the revolver steadily towards the door 
and froze, too, to listen. 

But the door did not open and there was no further sound. 

After a moment I said, whispering, “ Anna went for the 

pohee. At least, I sent her to get them. But I'm not sure 
she 11 make it. 

“ ” Drue shuddered. I said, “ She made you come 

here. What did she tell you ? " ' 

She pid she knew something. Last night she came to 
me • , , 

have W happened! t0 ' d “ Cn0Ugh S ° We th ° Ught that 

" ^ he . was craz y fear and with self-reproach. Really, 

m'ind T W f- a r f d ° f L ever ytlung. She was nearly out of 
her mind. I tried to get her to talk and she-oh, in the end 

fmnftKIf d cn me What she knew if rd hel P her get away 

TeTified A U / ? f ShC afraidto talk there ‘ “ house. 

™,dd7dt d ^ >f something might jump out of the waUs. I 
couldn t do anything with her. She was hysterical. But she 
kept saying she knew something." 

" So you came here ? " 

c ''f n nig K t -J! goin S to ^ out thing she knew 
f S or us here empty and no one would lo <* 

tT- c,,Sce for uie b °* ° n 

“ And she brought fiie some of her own shoes to w^r T 
was afraid of waking the trooper so I too™ my shope^ J 

^ along the hall, and forgot to 
-me shoes with me to put on once we were outside Anna 
waitmg for me and she went back and got a pair of he? 

• ou see, she was kind. I wasn't afraid of her. P But then 
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when we got here she wouldn’t talk. All day I’ve been trying 
to persuade her. But she’s still half-crazy with fear. Finally, 
when I said if she wouldn’t tell me whatever it was she had 
promised to tell me, I was going back to the Brent house, she 
stopped me. Obviously she was afraid to talk, and afraid 
that I would tell that she knew something. She wouldn’t say 
who she was afraid of, or why. She’s in a completely hysterical 
state ; I don’t think she knows what she’s doing. She got a 
knife from the kitchen. She wouldn’t have hurt me with it, 
but she threatened and looked so—so determined. • • • . 

I thought of the knife in the hall. Then that was why it 
was there, near the door and the telephone, so Anna could 
snatch it up and prevent Drue’s leaving. And I thought, too 
of that long, horrible day, with a knife in the hands of a woman 

who was berserk with fear. ,, . . , 

“ I don’t think she would really have hurt me, whispered 

Drue again in a voice that denied her words But. she 
threatened everything. Even suicide. I hoped that eventually 
we’d be found. Or that I could get away ... 

I interrupted again, catching Drue s wrist for sd ^J e - 
both listened, and I was sure that a door closed softly down 
stairs The front door ? Then perhaps Alexia was gone. 

For a long moment there was no sound at .rh ; f adjrall/ 

I became convinced that she'd gone and that, ^xcept for 

STe “way" SSSrw&^Dr^^ your 
^Over there On the chair. Are we going ? ” 

J kitchen W&SZ S3* ^ = 

if she’s not, we can manage her. 

■' Swearing clothes like Nicky's ; they're so much alike. 

^swVpfupTr'cape S'pTt « found her shoulder, 

“ Now then," I said my hand on the door-knob 
I took a long breath and opened the door qt“Advance, I 

happened. After a moment, my rev61 ^ er da r keri but still I 
poked my head out into the hall. T 5 Ure jt was 

could have seen a moving figure. W ^ en * ,.“ tocd towards 
empty. I motioned to Drue to follow me VVetiptoea ^ 

the 1 back stairs and still no one made any 
where, except for the tiny whisper of our clothing. 
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It was sensible and safer for us simply to leave and let 
the police wrestle with all the problems my visit to the cottage 
had stirred up. The police—it was just then that I realised 
that I didn’t have the piece of paper with those betraying, 
perhaps convicting notes about digitalis written upon it. 
' } hadn't even thought of it since I’d seen Alexia standing there 
in the doorway of the study with the knife in her hand. 

I had to have it. Everything, even to Drue’s life, might 
depend upon that scrap of paper. It was, I felt sure and 
Craig had agreed, the reason for Dr. Cliivery's murder ; he 
had told Craig of it, guardedly. But someone else had known 
it too ; had remembered it perhaps, and the fatal carelessness 
of the instant when it had been left, forgotten in that book 
And somehow had discovered that Claud had found it as he 
naturally would do if he had doubts about Conrad’s death and 
turned to his books in order to refresh his memory about 
digitalis and its effects. I didn’t know how Claud had given 
aw fy Jj?* secret, but obviously he had done so. And what 
really did I know and what could I prove without those notes ? 
How could Drue be cleared without them ? 

I must have dropped the paper in the little study. Again 
there was no time for thinking. I said, whispering, to Drue, 

\ A S^t to get something,” and went quickly towards the 
front stairs, leaving her in the upper hall. 

No one was in the hall below ; it was shadowy but still it 
was unearthiy quiet. I went down a step at a time, pausing 
to look and listen, and wishing the treads wouldn't creak 8 

fTd ^ giV “ revolver ; 

t r^ Ut l ♦ di< ! n ’ t ,S° back ’ for lt would take only a moment 

duShthi* n Shp K U ° T the StU(iy ’ look behind the curtains’ 
clutch the paper where I was sure, now. I’d dropped it then 

f)nie-^i^HppH C0 H SUlting ' r0 u m t0 the back stairs and call to 
* waM ? ‘ by that time ^ the kitchen. 

Kl!l? Ued ! U P nce ln the bouse reassured me. 

I turned ^he°^^ -thing. 

£a Some^ Cy d f ylight between the long linen draperies ° f ^ 
Ure room was undisturbed quite ^ it hL hi g T Yet 

sat at Dr. Chivery's deserted^esk, m sto'ot th^e 
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of the windows where I had stood. I reached it and pulled 
back the curtain. And on the floor lay a flat piece of paper. 

I stooped and got the thing in my hand before I drew a 
breath. And it was only then that I saw that there was a 
letter—a note rather, only a few lilies—written on one side of 
the paper. It was so short a note that I read it instantly, / 
there in the growing dusk, holding it so the last light fell 
through the window upon it. The handwriting was as black 
and neat as printing. “ I don’t like being put off like this. 

I know what I’m doing. I don’t want any one’s advice. I 
have the money, and am ready to give it to you to use as you 
see fit. M. Chi very.” 

Maud. It confirmed my feeling that Dr. Chivery had 
connected the notes about digitalis with Maud ; so he had 
kept it a secret ; he had replaced the paper in the book on 
toxicology ; he had told Craig something of his indecision ; 
he had referred to Maud by the use of a feminine pronoun 
and Craig had thought that he might have referred to Drue. 

“ I’ve got to be sure,” Craig had said, “ before I tell the police 

bout * * 

Who else then had known ? And had killed Chivery to keep 
him quiet. I turned over the paper and the notes on digitalis 

were on the other side of it. .. , „ S 

And all at once four things leaped out from the chaos of 

’ seemingly unrelated fact and surmise. They strung themselves 

together like beads on a chain. Knots on a rope might have 

be< But i? haVtobe that way. For a fifth thing sud denly added 
itself and that was motive. A motive for Conrad s shooting 
Craig by mistake and in self-defence. A motive for Conrad s 
murder^ And, because of that motive for Dr. Chivery s murder 

which was the paper in my hand. , . , 

It wasn’t all clear in detail. In fact it was like a blaze of 

^AndV wS k iust 01 then as I stood there, stunned by that 

sudden coherence and understanding, unable to be everj 
and yet unable to do anything but believe it, that someone 

laughed softly somewhere near me. ehnved 

I whirled around. I crushed the paper in my 1hand^ Ishoved 

it under my cape into my pocket. Along , f th& 

and a clipping. Alexia was standing in the doorway o 1 « 
consulting-room, watching me quietly, her face a pale tn g 
in the dusk. 
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I had the revolver. I had only to call to Drue for help. 
Then I saw that Alexia had put down the knife somewhere, 
for her hands were empty. Nevertheless my heart was in my 

throat. t 

^ She said suddenly, in a low, rather lazy voice, “ So it's 
you. Meddling again.” 

I wanted that letter. And Drue was safe so long as I had 
my eyes on Alexia. I held the revolver so she couldn’t fail 
to see it, even in the dusk that filled the room. But I really 
didn’t know what to do. In what must have been a kind of 
stupefied attempt at reason I said, “ Let’s talk this over 
quietly, Mrs. Brent.” 

It had the quality of a delirious understatement. I plunged 
on, a little berserk myself and still unable to think. ” I’m glad 
you put the knife down. That would only make things 
worse ...” 

“ Oh, would it ? ” she said, half-smiling. There was a 
little silence. And in the silence I heard the stairway creak 
again. 

It was not Drue. I believe it was the smile on Alexia’s 
face that convinced me. 

Someone was creeping up those stairs. And Drue was 
/Vv alone up there, and I had to deal somehow with Alexia . . . 

Alexia? Suddenly in a stab of uncertainty, I wasn’t sure. 
The pointed, smiling face was only a pale triangle among 
shadows. Was it Alexia or Nicky ? If Nicky—why, then 
Nicky had never had the knife ! It was Alexia who had that. 
So if this was Nicky standing there smiling at me, it must be 
Alexia creeping softly up the stairs, with the knife still in her 
hand. 

It was not. 

For all at once, clear in the little house Drue’s voice floated 
, down the stairway, through the dusk. She said on a note of 
question : ” Craig ? Oh. Peter I Peter Huber 1 What are 
you . . . ? ” Her voice stopped uncertainly. Seemed to hang 
there in the silence and dusk. 

Then suddenly she screamed. 
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It was high and thin and terrible. And stopped as if choked 
off bv hands. 

The figure in the doorway sprang forward towards me 
just as I lifted Chivery's revolver and fired blindly in that 
direction. Claud Chivery being Claud Chivery, the thing 
wasn’t loaded ; it clicked emptily and I flung it full at that 
pale, triangular face just as Alexia reached for me. It was 
Alexia, not Nickv. In that split second of nearness I was sure 
of that. She swerved and ducked to avoid the revolver and 
I twisted past her ; she snatched at my cape and it came ofi 
my shoulders and I had reached the door to the hall. 

The outside door was open and someone was running up 
the stairs ; someone who must have entered as I evaded 
Alexia for he was only on the lower step when I saw him first. 

It was’ a man in slacks and a sweater and there were sounds 
in the dark little hail upstairs and I ran up the stairs after 
that figure leaping ahead of me into the dusk. 

I think I knew that it was Craig. I think I knew that Alexia 
was not following me. I think I had a fleeting thought of 
Anna, and a desperate hope that she had gone to the police 
as I had told her to do. Then the figure ahead of me—Craig- 
vanished into the dusk above and I fumbled for the banister 
still running, panting, my heart pounding in my throat. And 

I too came out into the upper hail. 

It was so dark that I could only see motion and hear it, 
feet shuffling frantically, a struggle somewhere in that narrow 
little passage, for there was the sound of fists a thud against a 
wall, a panting voice saying nothing, and then Drue s voi , 

*• Craie ." she cried. “ Craig—look out. ... , . 

1 think she said that. It was all swift, incoherent, veded in 
shadows. And then I stumbled on a chair. And at the same 
time got a clearer view of figures, silhouetted against the grey 

windows at the front, struggling. 

So I took up the chair. It was quite light Bu * 

Aside from an unexpected and sudden swirl arouind ^ 

part of the interlocked and struggling ^ rain fflf A 

about to strike which very nearly resulted " 

Craig instead of the murderer. I executed my little 
with considerable verve. As I say. the chair was s.urdv. 
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It made quite a resounding crack. I struck again just in 
the interest of thoroughness but it wasn’t really necessary. 
One of the dark figures paused, swayed a little, and just sagged 
down quietly on the floor and lay there. 

The humiliating thing was, of course, that I took one look 
at the figure on the floor, one look at Craig leaning against the 
banister, panting heavily, staring downward too, one look 
at Drue who was running towards Craig, and I put down the 
chair deliberately. And then sat down in it as deliberately. 
And leaned back my head. 

However, 1 have never fainted in my life, with the exception 
of the time when I first went on duty in the operating-room 
and that was more years ago than I care to mention. There 
were noises from downstairs ; women’s voices came shrilly 
and jerkily to my ears. I knew dimly that Alexia’s was one 
of them. 

But I wasn’t prepared for what I saw when, suddenly 
aware that I had closed my eyes at something and that now a 
light from somewhere was beating upon my eyelids, I made a 
determined and curiously difficult effort and opened them 
again. 

And I wasn’t in the upstairs hall at all. I was stretched out 
at full length on the table in Dr. Chivery’s examining-room. 
Something cold and wet was on my forehead. 

I don’t know how they got me there. Drue insisted that 
I walked but didn’t seem to know where I was going and 
that I relaxed, as docile as a child, upon the table which was 
the nearest thing to a couch in sight. 

I couldn’t say about that, but I do know that the sliced- 
off view I had through the door into Dr. Chivery’s study both 
cleared my head and brought me to a sitting position. 

For Alexia lay on the floor of the study, her legs in Nicky’s 
slacks threshing angrily but futilely, for Anna sat like a lump 
on Alexia and she had the revolver I had thrown at Alexia 
m her hand and every time Alexia would give a violent 
writhe Anna would shake the revolver in her face. Anna was 
sobbing. 

I managed to get to my feet. Just as I did so Drue came 
from somewhere out of my range of vision, took the revolver 
( from Anna and said, “ Get up. The police are here/* 

When I reached the study, just as Anna stood up and 
Alexia, eyes like daggers m her white face, sprang gracefully 
to her feet, Nugent ran across the porch and into the hall 
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He was followed by two state troopers. Drue said, " Upstairs. 
Quick.” 

It was then, as the men's feet pounded heavily on the 
stairs, that Alexia gave up. She listened, her hands clenched. 
Drue listened too, her face as white as her uniform. But 
after a long moment Alexia turned and looked at Drue. 
Lights were on now in the study, blazing upon us. Anna, in 
a corner, was sobbing again, and listening, too. Alexia didn’t 
speak to Drue, however. Her eyes shifted finally to Anna, 
and she said with scorn, “ Shut up. Crying won’t help. I love 
him, too. Or,” said Alexia suddenly, ” I thought I did. I’m 
not so sure now.” 

I don’t think Drue heard it ; her face was lifted, all her 
being intent upon what was going on upstairs, where Craig 
was. Anna heard it, though ; she said, still sobbing, “ You 
knew he killed Mr. Brent. You knew—oh, how could you 
help him ! How could you ! ” 

” Help him,” said Alexia. “ I didn't help him. I didn’t 
know anything.” 

" You did, you did,” cried Anna. " He told me you were 
helping him. He said you thought he was in love with you. 
He said you would do anything he told you to do.” 

" Whal did you say ? " said Alexia in a strange kind of 
whispering. ” What did you say ? ” She walked slowly, 
gracefully as a stalking panther, towards Anna. Anna sobbed 
and looked terrified but stood her ground. " Yes,” she cried. 
“ He said he’d told you to get hold of the Frederic Miller 
cheques. He said if he had the cheques Mr. Brent wouldn’t 
dare tell the police who he was and where he’d come from. 
He said Mr. Brent wouldn’t dare do anything because if he 


had the cheques ... , . 

“ Was he Frederic Miller ? ” demanded Alexia, still in that 

strange, still voice. , 

“ No, no. He only knew about the cheques. He d lived 

here—oh, for years. He belonged to the Bund ; he knew that 
Mr. Brent liked German ideas. He knew that he had given 
money to the German cause. He knew—he knew . . 

“ And he said I’d do anything for him ? said Alexia. 

“ Yes, yes. He's always known when women liked him. 

He knew that you did ...” A . •_ 

" Oh, he knew that I liked him, did he ? said Alexia^ 

” That’s fine. That’s good. That's very good She leaned 

over towards Anna. She laughed very softly and very hornoiy 
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and said, “ That’s very good. Because now he’s going to find 
out exactly how much I Uked him.” She whirled around and 
started for the door. And I said, " Did you know that Peter 
Huber killed your husband ? ” 

She stopped again. Her small, lovely face was terribly 
; intent. She said finally, " How did you know ? ” 

“ I heard what you said just now. But I knew before that. 
At least I guessed.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ When I found a piece of paper with notes about digitalis 
written on one side of it and a few sentences on the other side 
which Maud had written. Peter Huber overreached himself. 
He had told Maud Chivery about some Spanish jewels . . 

Alexia smiled thinly, " There were no Spanish jewels. He 
told me. It amused him.” 

” Really. I think he meant to fleece Maud ; and then 
changed his mind. I don’t know why . . 

“ He was after more money,” cried Anna from her comer. 
“ He was going to get money from Mrs. Chivery. But then he 
knew that he could get more from Mrs. Brent. He said she’d 
give him money . . .” 

“ Anna,” I said sharply, “ was that why he killed Mr. 
N. Brent ? Was it because Mrs. Brent would then be very 
rich, and he thought that she would give him money ? ” 

“ No, no,” cried Anna. ” It was because Mr. Brent found 
out about him. He found out that Peter was making love to 
Mrs. Brent. He found out that Mrs. Brent liked Peter. And 
he found out what Peter was—and he said he would turn him 
over to the police. Then Peter made Mrs. Brent get out the 
cheques. He told Mr. Brent he had the cheques, you see, 
and Mr. Brent was half-crazy. Mr. Brent was like that. He 
shot Mr. Craig. He thought Mr. Craig was Peter ; that was 
because Mr. Craig was in the garden with Mrs. Brent. Mr. 
Brent was going to shoot Peter, maybe kill him, maybe only 
wound him. He was going to get the cheques back and then 
call the police and tell them who Peter was and that he had 
shot Peter in self-defence. Only he made a terrible mistake ; 
he shot Mr. Craig instead of Peter. And then Peter knew that 
Mr. Brent meant what he’d said. He knew the cheques— 
. having them, I mean, in Mrs. Brent’s possession where Peter 
1 knew he could get them at any time because Mrs. Brent would 
do ^anything he told her to do, she was so crazy about him .. 

M know now whether I’m in love with him or not. 


He’ll know now,” said Alexia in that deadly, soft voice, her 
face white and suddenly venomous and no longer beautiful. 
Anna went on as if she had not heard : “ Peter knew that 
Mr. Brent would kill him or turn him over to the police. He 
knew that Mr. Brent was past caring about the cheques—or 
soon would be ; that's what he said. He said, ‘ Old Brent has 
gone further than I intended. He’s reached the place where it’s 
kill or be killed.’ He said, ' I can't count on the cheques to 
hold him. I’ve got to act.' And I said, ' No, no, Peter. No.’ 
For you see, I knew what he meant. He was always like that,” 
said Anna, suddenly whispering, staring into space with horror 
in her blank blue eyes. ” He was always cruel. He always 
laughed and smiled and was wicked and terrible in his heart.” 

Even Alexia was struck with her look. Drue had turned 
too and was listening, and- I felt her hand go out to mine. 
Anna said, whispering, ” Yes. Always." Then my beads on 
a string, my knots on a rope became real knots on a rope. 

I said, “ Anna-” sharply again, to compel her attention. 

She turned her eyes rather dazedly and slowly to me. I said, 
” Anna, listen. He came from that German submarine, didn’t 
he ? The one that was torpedoed oft the New England coast 
about a month ago ? ” 

Alexia hadn’t known that. I saw her stiffen. Anna nodded 
slowly. I said, “ He hadn’t lost his baggage. He didn’t have 
any. Isn’t that right ? " 

Again Anna nodded. I said, " Why did he come here ? Why 
do you know so much ? How couid he make you keep his 
secret ? How could he make you pick up that broken vase ? 

How could he . . . ? ” . . 

“ He was my brother,” whispered Anna, twisting her hands 
together. ” He changed his name from Haub to Huber. He 
came to America after I came. He worked and went to school. 
He learned American ways. But he was always a German at 
heart. And he was always like a—like a wolf. We had wolves 
at home, in the forests, watching and killing and ’’—she stop¬ 
ped and stared into space .and whispered—” so I was afraid. 

I knew him. I was afraid.” . . 

Then Craig came down the stairs and into the room and 
Nugent followed him. Nugent closed the door behind him, so 
we only heard sounds of other men on the stairs and crossing 
the little hall ; they walked heavily, as if something walked 
between them at the end of a chain. Like a beast. 

It was, though, a man, handcuffed. 
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The door dosed and there were footsteps across the porch 
and then the roar of an automobile. 

That was all, really. The facts were there, inherent in what 
V. we then knew. But I listened while they wrapped the fabric 
of implication and circumstance around the facts. And when 
the time came I said my own little say and gave them a 
clipping, a piece of paper, and an empty medicine box. The 
box was really unimportant. Drue looked at it almost absently. 
" It was in the pocket of Craig's dressing-gown, that night," 
she said. “ I found it and hid it." 

" It was probably planted,” said Nugent. 

" Then it was Peter Huber that knocked me out ? " said 
Craig. 

Nugent nodded. “ He was very busy just then ; he had 
1 counted on your staying inside your room, in bed. It must 
have given him a shock to come upon you wandering around 
the hall. He knocked you out and dragged you in there to get 
rid of you. And somehow had the empty box in his pocket, 
perhaps intending to plant it on you all along. At any rate, 
he must have done so then. The medicine box, like the blood- 
s. stained gloves, was planted. They were false clues, intended to 
‘ mislead us. Although the gloves had been used, all right," 
added Nugent, looking very grim. 

They looked then at the clipping ; and the paper with 
Maud’s note to Peter Huber on one side, and the notes about 
, - digitalis he had made on the other side. It was, of course, a 
definite link. Not proof but a link. 

" When did you begin to believe it was Huber ? " asked 
Craig. He was leaning back in Dr. Chivery's chair. He looked 
better when he ought to have looked worse ; part of it excite¬ 
ment but part of it was just general toughness, I suppose. 
Drue, of course, was sitting on the floor beside him, and his 
hand brushed her shoulder, so that may have accounted for 
some of it. 

I replied, " Just before he came to the cottage. He must 
have heard Alexia and me talking ; he must have guessed 
finally that Anna had brought Drue here and he must have 
. been afraid that Anna had told Drue. . . 

v Drue’s hand went up quickly and I stopped to note with 
some satisfaction that Craig s hand closed firmly over Drue’s 
small fingers. I went on quickly, “ It was when I came back 
for the paper with the notes about digitalis on it. I read 
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Maud’s note then, realised (in view of what Peter had told us, 
trying to cover himself in case Maud told it) that she must have 
written it to Peter. All at once that, and the clipping and the 
account of the submarine on the back of it, linked themselves 
together. It occurred to me that it wasn’t the account of the 
arrest of some Bund members that Conrad Brent had wanted 
somebody in the room to know that he knew about. It was 
the torpedoed submarine. And I remembered, of course, about 
the stories of Germans from submarines reaching our coast; 
like the three saboteurs, who reached Long Island. That 
seemed for an instant, too farfetched. But then I remembered 
Peter Huber speaking to the clerk at the little haberdashery 
in the village. The clerk had laughed at the recollection of 
how Huber had looked when he came to his shop and bought 
some clothes. He got rid of his German clothing near where he 
reached land, probably stealing pants and a shirt from a 
cottage somewhere along the beach. Once in Baliford he 
made up a story to account for liis appearance, got some 
money from Anna ” (Anna nodded violently here) “ and 
bought himself some clothes. The clerk remembered the way 
he was dressed. That linked up, too, you see. In the same 
breath it suddenly occurred to me that it was only Anna who 
had said that Peter Huber was an old school friend ; it was 
only Anna who had given me the impression that he had often 
been at the house and was an old friend of yours.” I looked at 
Craig and, holding Drue’s hand tightly, he nodded. He 
started to speak however, so I continued hurriedly before I' 
could be interrupted. " But I had also got an impression from 
Craig Brent that he hadn’t really known Huber long ; and 
later Alexia said that ‘ none of us knew him. So somehow, 

I felt that in spite of all this talk of school friends . . .” 

Craig succeeded this time in interrupting me. “ I never 
saw him before,” he said. “ He told my father that he knew 
a man I had known in school. And he could have known him. 

If he went to school in America . . .” 

"Oh, he did,” cried Anna interrupting, too. “ He did. 
That was why he knew so much. He spoke such good English ; 
nobody ever would have dreamed that he spoke German even 
better. He—that was why it was all my fault, Mr. Craig. He^ 
knew all about the family. I used to write to him, since he was v 
very young. I told him. That was why he came to Bahlold. 
He went back to Germany, you see, just before the war began. 
He worked for the Bund movement here. I didn t know that. 
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then. He knew from me, though, how Mr. Brent felt about 
Germany. He knew a man called Frederic Miller, and he told 
him that Mr. Brent might donate some money. That was 
before the war ; that was before Mr. Brent changed and no 
Monger liked German ideas. This Frederic Miller, he went back 
to Germany, too. But Peter knew that there had been cheques. 
He knew Mr. Brent wouldn’t want anybody to know what he 
had done. It’s all my fault,” she began to sob again. " I 
started it. I told him about the money and the family. So 
when he escaped from the submarine and managed to get on 
land unobserved, he remembered me and the Brents. He came 
to Balifold and waited till I went to town on my day off and 
found me ; and he asked me all about the family. Then he 
asked me about friends of Mr. Craig’s and I remembered a 
name. He really had gone to school in America, and he was 
so American 1 Are you going to arrest me ? It’s all my 
fault. But I was afraid. You see, I knew there would be 
trouble. I knew he wanted something. He—he asked me how 
Mr. Brent felt about Germany, and he said he ought to be able 
to get some money out of him. . . . But I tried to stop him. 
I met him in the meadow one night and told him I was going 
to the police and tell them who he was. He wouldn't let me. 
V He had a gun. I don’t think he meant to kill me ; he only 
meant to frighten me. But I ran ; in the darkness I ran into 
the trees and then he . . . The nurse was up above, her figure 
showed, moving against the light. He must have thought it 
was me. But he didn’t mean to kill her. Or me. He didn’t 
mean to shoot to kill. It was only to frighten me. So I 
wouldn’t talk. And I didn’t. I was afraid.” 

I turned to Nugent. " What was his motive then ? ” 

He talked a little, said Nugent. ” Before he was taken 
away. Not much, but he will talk more. His motive was 
to save himself ; that was the first motive. The Brents were 
an influential family ; if he could hole in at the Brent house 
for a while, and get hold of some money, he could escape 
without being interned. As it was, he was in danger. He 
met Brent at the inn, and managed to introduce himself as a 

friend of a friend of Craig’s. Craig wasn't here then. By the 
time he came Huber was well established and Craig accepted 
f him as a friend of some fellow he knew.” * 

Naturally,” said Craig. “ I didn’t question it. My father 

seemed to be on qmte good terms with him.” 

They were on good terms at first. I believe that Huber 
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thought he could still play on your father’s sympathies for 
Germany. He must have thought so, for eventually there was 
a blow-up. He came out in his true colours as a German 
sympathiser; your father said he was no longer a German 
sympathiser. They had words and your father threatened to/ 
kick him out and to expose him to the police. At least I 
think that happened. ..." 

Yes, said Anna. Oh, yes. Then Peter asked Mrs. 
Brent to get hold of the cheques if they had not been destroyed. 
They hadn’t been and she id." 

Alexia had been standing across the room, near the window. 
She said suddenly, " I was a fool. He ... I did take the 
cheques. But I kept them myself. I didn’t quite trust him.” 

" How much exactly did you know of the murder, Mrs. 
Brent ? " said Nugent. 

" I knew nothing,” said Alexia instantly. “ Nothing at all.” 
She walked slowly towards the door. " May I go now, 
Lieutenant ? ” she said. "I’m sure I have nothing to tell you 
and I’d like to go home. . . ." 

" Certainly,” said Nugent unexpectedly. " A man is 
waiting outside to take you. Oh, and by the way, Mrs. Brent, 
please give him your entire statement. Thank you." He M 
opened the door for her and said coolly, “ I’ll see you later,' 
Mrs. Brent." 

He closed the door just as a uniformed trooper in the hall 
started forward. 

But it was a week, as it happened, before Alexia was 
prevailed upon to turn state’s evidence, and she never admitted 
complicity in the murders, and there was no way, then or ever, 
to prove what she had known. It was fairly clear though that 
she must have known, or guessed Peter’s part in it. Certainly 
she had been in the meadow the night Chivery was killed. 
Certainly she had taken and hidden the Frederic Miller 
cheques which Peter (telling Conrad Brent that they were 
actually in his own possession) held as a club over Conrad’s 
head when Conrad discovered Peter's real identity and 
threatened to expose him. We never knew whether or not 
Peter admitted his real identity and the manner of his arrival 
at Balifold ; but certainly Conrad guessed it from some chance^ 
allusion of Peter’s or some word or look. The clipping con-\^ 
vinced us of that. But from that time on it was, as Nugent 
and Craig had said, kill or be killed. For Conrad couldn't 
bear to let any one know that (before the war and mistakenly) 
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he had donated money to the Bund. And added to that was 
his growing suspicions that Alexia had fallen in love with 
Peter. Jealousy, pride, and feaLT, all had combined to make 
an overwhelming motive for murder. 

\ I never thought, though, that he intended to kill Peter 
ftuber. I thought that he intended to wound him, to get 
hold of the cheques, and then to turn him over to the police. 
But then he shot Craig instead. And then Peter knew that 
he must act. 

But the wind was rather taken out of my sails when I 
discovered that both Nugent and Craig had that day begun 
strongly to suspect Peter_ Huber. Nugent, because the 
Hollywood address Peter had given him was a real address 
but no one had heard of Peter Huber. And Craig because 
Alexia was in love with Peter and he had proved it, after a 
fashion, by asking Alexia to marry him. At first he had merely 
wished to protect Drue from Alexia. Alexia had the whip 
hand and hated Drue, and it seemed safer for Drue for him 
to appear to fall in with Alexia’s claims upon him. He didn't 
think that Alexia was really in love with him ; he thought 
that her pretension was merely pretension and that therefore 
* there must be a motive for it. And what better motive than 
' yn covering the real state of affairs because there was danger 
if the real state of affairs came to light. Which summed up to 
Peter Huber. 

When Craig couldn’t get to the Chivery cottage without 
help, he thought of trying to trap Peter. 

‘ Chivery had told me of the paper in his book ; but not 
enough. I was afraid to tell the police for fear that, somehow, 
it implicated Drue. Then I thought that if Peter Huber was 
the murderer he would want that paper. I don't know how 
Huber knew that Chivery had it ; perhaps we’ll never know, 
but my guess is that he adroitly pumped Chivery ; he’d missed 
the paper, of course ; he knew where he must have left it ; 
somehow he decided that Chivery had found it, as he had. So 
he had to get rid of Chivery ; Claud was always inept and 
blundering ; perhaps, somehow, he blundered there. At any 
rate, he was killed. And 1 knew that if I told the nurse—Miss 
Keate, she would come instantly to get the paper.”* 
r I must say I was taken aback. "You . . .1 began. 

' ^ Craig had a definite expression of apology—as well he might. 
" 1 thought you’d be safe,” he explained. " I detained Peter 
after you’d gone. I kept him until I thought you’d had plenty 
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of time to get the paper. Then I got up and followed Peter. 
Sure enough, he came straight here. I was a little behind him ; 
I was stronger, once I got started, than I thought I'd be, but 
still I was pretty wobbly. But Nugent . . 

I was watching you,” said Nugent. “ I hoped Miss Cable- 
would try to get in touch with you. I thought if I kept a 
watchful eye on you, you might lead me to her. I only knew, 
then, that there was something phony about Huber. I didn’t 
know what. But when I talked to the clerk in the haber¬ 
dashery about the yellow gloves, he told me how Huber was 
dressed when he came in with a story of lost baggage and some 
money (which he took from you, Anna, I presume) ”—Anna 
nodded, Nugent went on : "I decided there was something 
very phony about him ; no hat and a coat and pants that 
didn’t match. He’d stolen them somewhere as he came along, 
I suppose. We’ll never know that probably now. There may 
be a lot of things we don't know. But that’s the sum of the 

main points.” ... 

But he was wrong. Except for Alexia s activities and the 

extent of her knowledge, there was very litUe we didn’t 
eventually know. And in the end every little piece of the pic¬ 
ture fitted together. We were never quite sure as to how and 
when Chivery had given away the knowledge of the piece of 
paper and the things written upon it, which proved to be so 
fatal to him, but that was almost all we didn’t know. Natur¬ 
ally, Peter Huber never admitted it. But the charges against 

him were already sufficient. . . , 

All this, of course, took some place some time ago. out last 
week there was a new chapter added to it. Craig had his first 
leave and came home, tanned and happy. It was a handsome 
wedding ; there's something about an air-force uniform. 
Drue went away with him, stars in her eyes and an air-force 
emblem pinned proudly to the lapel of her blue jacket, walking 
down the red carpet to the Twentieth Century as if she were 
walking on clouds. They’ll have two weeks ; then Craig leaves 

^But sometime he’ll be back. To a happier and better world. 
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